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PROGRESS. 


Ir is not so much the distinction of this 
age, that we are getting to be more nat- 
uralistic, as it is that we are making gos- 
pels and prophesying milleniums in the 
methods of naturalism. To be mere de- 
niers in the name of reason, as the scep- 
tics of the former ages have been, does 
not satisfy us; we must be progressives 
in the same, and nothing quite sufficient- 
ly approves itself, which does not connect 
with some kind of hope, or promise of 
progress. Our speculations themselves 
are in a strain of expectancy, and our 
very unbeliefs have a pride in raising 
better scenes of promise than the gospel 
does. Sometimes we appear to have so 
great faith in progress, that we can be- 
lieve in nothing else; and sometimes 
to believe in nothing else, because we 
get comfort and hope enough, in the 
visions we raise by our sciences, in- 
ventions, and computations of natural 
causes, Even Christian believers are not 
seldom pitched, unwittingly, into this 
current, and are seen rushing away after 
progress by a natural law; not even so 
much as counting, at all, on the joint ope- 
ration of their gospel. Having progress 
made sure thus by a law, what more cer- 
tain pledge do they want, that all their 
ideals and most delectable visions are 
coming to pass by that law. We are get- 
ting fastened, in short, to this point so 
attently, and our expectation heated to 
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so bright a glow, that we do not often 
stay to question the conditions of prog- 
ress—whence it begins? or when? or 
subject to what methods, under what lim- 
itations, it works ? 

We very commonly assume, in this 
manner, the real eternity past of the prog- 
ress discovered; doing it sometimes con- 
sciously and with deliberate self-under- 
standing, in words of philosophic state- 
ment. And we have so great zeal in this 
kind’ of philosophy, that we are often 
quite taken off our feet by it; not only 
asserting a progress which is itself God 
or a substitute for God, but which, run- 
ning ab eterno in ceternum, does, in fact, 
all that ever has been done, and all that 
ever will be. In other words there is 
an everlasting fate, or necessity in things, 
by which we are being sempiternally 
drifted onward; which we may call God, if 
we please, and which, if we do not, is all 
the God we can rationally think, or be- 
lieve. 

But our scheme of progress here is 
blocked, in a way that does not seem oft- 
en to be noticed. Wecan well enough 
assert a God existing from eternity. We 
can hold that he is from eternity, Creator; 
and of course that something has been 
from eternity created—w ithout which he 
could not be Creator—but it does not fol- 
low, that our existing world, or system, 
has existed from eternity; or is older in 
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fact, than a long successorship of world- 
systems, discontinued in its given point of 
space, would allowit to be. God, for aught 
we know, may have been rolling out and 
winding up everlastingly great geological 
and spirit-training cycles of being; even 
as the newly appearing, and lately vanish- 
ing, stars, may be well enough supposed 
to indicate. And then there may have 
been great progressions running through 
the cycles gone by, just as, in this cycle 
of ours, the progressions are running now. 
There isa progress conceivable, in this 
manner, just because there has been a 
beginning in time; and other chapters of 
progress are conceivable, because they 
had, or will hereafter have, a like begin- 
ning. 


Here accordingly we strike the prin- 
cipal point, as regards the question of 
progress, which I hope, in the present ar- 
ticle, to establish ; viz., that no such thing 
as a merely given state, or stage, of prog- 
ress is conceivable, under any run of 
causes that has been eternal. 

The argument by which we reach this 
conclusion is very short and simple, and 
ought, long ago, to have engaged the at- 
tention of our philosophic unbelievers and 
scientific world-fabricators; viz., that prog- 
ress, all progress, supposes two things; 
first successions, which imply conditions 
of time ; and secondly some kind of given 
state, or consummation, toward which 
the progress runs Whereupon it fol- 
lows, that the given state will be reached, 
by some given lapse of time; no matter 
how far off the given state may be, or 
how high the consummation to be reach- 
ed; and no matter what the lapse of time 
may be, save that it cannot be eternal. 
As certainly as the progress has been, or 
is to be, toward any finite issue, or given 
result, it cannot have been, or be, by infi- 
nite successions, or periods of continuance. 
It must be a movement in time, supposing 
a date of beginning, and so an act of crea- 
tion, by a being who is not under the 
run of causes working out the prog- 
ress; that is by a God, who can make 
beginnings ; supposing also a date of end- 
ing ; for, if it has none, the consummation 
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must be infinite, and not any given re- 
sult. ' 

Having these great laws of progress, 
working out their progressions from eter- 
nity, laws which are primordial them- 
selves, and require no God back of them to 
be their date, and the instituting will at 
which they take their beginning—having 
such laws, bottomed in their own eter- 
nity, and perceiving that the progressions 
hitherto wrought have only reached a 
given stage, and are waiting given incre- 
ments of time to reach another given 
stage still further in advance, what can 
our savans and philosophers, who de- 
light themselves in this kind of hypothe- 
sis, see more easily, than the fatally in- 
congruous material they have packed in 
the construction of it. They are saying 
always, or assuming, that this, or that par- 
ticular article of progress is yet short of 
some given stage, or mark, for want of a 
sufficiently long run of time; when it 
has, in fact, as they themselves conceive, 
had the run of an eternity past already. 
Whatever lapse of time they look for, in 
extensions forward, has been made up 
already, a thousand times over, by the 
extensions backward, still backward, in- 
cluded in their supposed eternity. If one 
end of a string is lengthened, or may be, 
forever, it will not be any longer for 
being lengthened at the other; it will 
stop at that given point if it is not length- 
ened, but will still span infinite lengths 
the other way. Every completest con- 
summation of progress they anticipate, 
therefore, ought already to be reached. 
There is nothing absurd in eternal con- 
tinuance without progress, but as an 
eternity past is as long as an eternity 
future, giving equal space for improve- 
ment, there is no given consummation pos- 
sible, which ought not to be already com- 
plete, in a progress going on by law from 
eternity. Indeed the very difficulty now 
on hand, as regards the hope of any 
scientific millenium, under the mere nat- 
ural causes operating from eternity, is to 
imagine any run of progress not already 
finished, or consummated. If we have a 
progress going on toward some given 
state of maturity, it can only have begun 
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in time, and therefore need not be fin- 
ished. That is, it is not eternal. 

Taking the doctrine then of an eternal 
progress or development, so often assumed 
by our philosophers—progress, that is, un- 
der trains of causes that have been thrust- 
ing onward from eternity—we may right- 
ly insist, that every consummation ought 
to be complete ; every process, geologic, bi- 
ologic, sociologic, and scientific, ought to 
be gone through, all expectancies exhaust- 
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ed, all perfections finished, all advances 
at full period. As certainly as there has 


been no God but the All, no date of new ° 


creation, but only progressions running 
down eternity in propagations infinite, 
there should be no given stage of advance, 
which we have not already reached, or 
have any better chance of reaching, ina 
more protracted run of duration. 


Take for illustration here, three or 
four well-known examples, beginning 


with Mr. Darwin and his doctrine of 


“Species.” He thinks he has shown that 
all organic creatures, animal and vegeta- 
ble, including the new species of geology, 
are propagations—or progressive refine- 
ments, or differentiations--produced from, 
at most, four or five living orders ; intimat- 
ing further, his belief that they are all, 
in fact, propagations from one and the 
same organic germ-cell, or living mole- 
cule. The prodigious variations or vari- 
eties, called species only for convenience, 
ranging all the way onward between 
mere specks of embryonic life, on one 
hand, and the human creature, as embod- 
ied mind and will, on the other, he ad- 
mits must have required a period of time 
immensely long, and he is much concern- 
ed to find room in some way for the pro- 
cess; making his appeal to geologic and 
other facts of science, to show that eras 
long enough have certainly transpired— 
“time sufficient for any amount of organic 
change; for the lapse of time has become 
so great as to be utterly inappreciable by 
the human intellect.” ( p. 548.) Where- 
es the real difficulty with his theory, more 
closely scanned is, that the eternity of 
propagations, he supposes, ought to have 
carried the process clean by all the differ- 
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entiations accomplished under his own 
methods. His variations, or varieties, in- 
credible as they seem, ought to have 
reached their present stage of advance 
whole cycles of ages ago. I do not say 
that he himself, in his own view, asserts 
a strictly eternal series of propagations—- 
for he does not appear to have thought 
himself clean out to that point—but his 
theory does appear to assert as much; 
that and nothing iess. He permits himself 
to speak of a “Creator,” indeed, in a cer- 
tain way ofamiable deference to religion, 
but, if he admits that, by some act of will, 
or uncaused institution of causes, God 
originated what we call the creation, he 
encounters just the difficulty he is, all 
along, concerned to escape. For it is in- 
credible, he thinks and is often suggest- 
ing, that the new types and orders dis- 
covered, in the successive eras of geology; 
were in any sense fresh creations, un- 
caused by causes in the world itself—that 
is not rational, not philosophical ; science 
can make nothing of such a miracle, and 
has really no place for it. And then ot 
course no better place has it for any cre- 
ation at all; there is no such creation, 
and God is no Creator. For, that God 
should really create anything uncaused by 
causes, is precisely the same miracle, and 
the same offence to science. 

But he cannot take this last supposi- 
tion, otherwise permitted him, for the 
beginning-point of his variations, because 
it makes too long a run of time for 
them. If there is any such law of pro- 
gressive variation as he undertakes to 
affirm, then it must be after dates of be- 
ginning, or in chapters successively be- 
gun; else the progressions, running down- 
ward from eternity, must have gotten by 
any given stage of advance long ages 
and time-cycles ago. His progressions 
or advances of type, may be well enough 
after such new date or beginning in time 
is admitted—well enough, that is, if they 
are soundly verified by facts, when of 
course religion has nothing to do with 
them longer but simply to believe in 
them—but in that case he has all the in- 
credible, unscientific matters on hand 
which his theory proposes to escape. 
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It is very true that he only claims for 
his process a “lapse of time inappreciable 
by the human intellect;” and yet, since 
eternity is inappreciable by the intellect, 
we are still permitted to doubt, whether 
he is not subsiding into the impression 
that time inappreciable is about the same 
thing. Be that as it may, it cannot be 
unfair to hold him to something more 
definite ; for his time indefinite must be 
either infinite or finite, If then it is 
infinite, his progressions or variation- 
series clearly are not, and his theory goes 
under for the fault of too much time; and 
if it is finite, the finite progressions will 
have room enough, it may be, in it; but 
the incredible things, the beginnings un- 
caused by natural causes, which his theo- 
ry proposes to escape, are all on hand as 
before. His argument, in short, shoots by 
the Creator he verbally acknowledges, 
leaving no God but progress; and then 
provides no course of progress long 
enough to reach behind a given date. 


Herbert Spencer, in his “ First Princi- 
ples,” starts a doctrine of progress, by 
which he is landed, finally, at a point 
where he very nearly indorses the argu- 
ment I am here pressing. He conceives 
no God as a creator and first cause—that 
is a matter “unthinkable,” not to be phil- 
osophically affirmed; but he finds on 
hand, not knowing whence derived, 
save in some way from the Unknowable, 
Matter, Motion, and Force. And then 
he finds Force rushing all Matter into 
Motion, so into a progress that he calls 
“Evolution.” First there is a grand, ho- 
mogeneous nebulosity in space—whence 
coming he is careful not to say—which, 
by the force it has in itself, is being ‘ con- 
densed and divided, and shaped into sys- 
tems; and these again furnished with liv- 
ing occupants, animal and vegetable, in- 
cluding finally Man and Society—thought 
of course, and feeling, and will, and ge- 
nius—al]l equivalents of so much force in 
so many forms of action: viz. of Heat, 
Light, Motion, Gravitation, Magnetism ; 
which, under the new doctrine of cor- 
relation, are equivalents one of another. 
And so by a perpetual thrusting on of 
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the Force or Forces, the nebulosity that 
was, and had but a simple homogeneous 
quality, is wrought into innumerable 
heterogeneous bodies, and worlds, and 
growths, and peoples, and kingdoms, and 
arts, and religions, and prayers, compre- 
hended all, and catalogued in the general 
encyclopedia of being. The simplicities 
are rolling out, from age to age, their grand 
complexities, and more complete organ- 
isms, and finer products of character, 
science, and society, all by the same 
force, and the evolution process goes 
steadily on by a law—only not to be is- 
sued in as good success as we might 
wish; because it is discovered that the 
“ Force,” which has been doing so much, 
is spending itself, in our particular world- 
system, and must finally cease. The “sun 
is losing heat,” he says, “at a rate that 
will tell in millions of years;” “ geologic 
and meteorologic processes cannot but 
diminish, as the sun’s radiations dimin- 
”" then adiminution of animal and 
vegetable existence “must follow ;” “ Man 
and Society ” will miss “ the force that is 
gradually coming to anend.” And soa 
kind of “omnipresent death” will be 
the final issue of the evolution promised ; 
we shall have, as the general out-come of 
things, a universe of extinct suns round 
which circle planets devoid of life.” 
(First Principles, p. 472.) 

Having reached this point, as the con- 
summation of our present world-progress, 
most of us would be rather disposed td 
go back and make a revision of the argu- 
ment, ascertaining, if possible, whether 
some mistake may not have crept in that 
vitiates the result; whether, in particular, 
the Force that is going to be thus precip- 
itated in a state of general death, is not 
seen, by such approaching liability, to 
have been itself created, or instituted, in 
time; else, had it been running from 
eternity, it must have reached the state 
of “omnipresent death” “millions of 
years” ago. But the inveterate theor- 
izing of Mr. Spencer loses breath in no 
such way of discouragement; he goes on 
bravely still, to conjecture by what other 
incidents and reactions the Force, inhe- 
rently eternal, will recover itself; and it 
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turns out, finally, that his evolution doc- 
trine discovers no fixed law of Progress 
at all, but only what just now makes 
progress, and is going ultimately to make 
progress backward and, by a sublime in- 
bring the  star-system itself 
round into another nebulous state of 
homogeneity just like that which it has 
passed already. And so he judges, in 
conclusion, that “the integration of 
our sidereal system will be followed by 
disintegration, and that such integration 
and disintegration will be repeated, for 
anything we know to the contrary, with- 
out limit.” (p. 481.) The universe of 
matter, actuated by the self-existent 
Force, (for such, in theory at least, it 
really is,) will be oscillating thus ever- 
lastingly, between the nebulous state and 
the solid, the mineral and the mental 
ages, And this up-and-down history of 
the worlds, this eternal see-saw which the 
Unknowable may look upon but may not 
touch by any regulative finger, is the 
progress Mr. Spencer celebrates, in the 
name of his more complete, universal 
philosophy ! 

The conclusion stated is too nearly 
horrible, to put us in amood of borrowing 
help from it; for, indeed, it goes too far 
beyond us, showing not merely that every 
finite progress must go by all given stages, 
in the terms of ceaseless duration, but 
that the universe itself is a mill that, 
running everlastingly, as it must, by its 
own forces and laws, will be forever new 
creating and uncreating itself, in terms of 
alternate advance and retrogradation., 
And the wonder is that the philosophy 
goes on its way so cheerily, suffering no 
shock of recoil, or disturbed sensibility, 
when discovering the day of wasted 
heat, or incoming cold that is creeping 
steadily, but surely on, to limit more and 
more the feeding of life, and finally to 
unpeople the creation down to some 
last man or beast, that shivers on the 
freezing ball. What a consummation 
this of our all-hoping progress, and of all 
fresh life and beauty and high moral 
yearning, in our hitherto advancing and 
now visibly germinating ages of good. 
There ought to be some use in having a 
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God, ifit were only to keep away the 
gloom ofa theory so dismal. And it is 
only justice to say, that Mr. Spencer 
really believes in such a being, though he 
cannot say it, and perhaps is not con- 
sciously aware of it himself. Hagridden 
by the poorest, thinnest first principle of 
philosophy that ever cheated the human 
soul, he forbids himself the possibility of 
thinking, save in things relative. God, 
therefore, is unthinkable, and is properly 
termed the “Unknowable;” the “Un- 
known Cause,” the “Power that tran- 
scends our Knowledge,” “the Uncondi- 
tioned Reality, without beginning or end,” 
that ultimate unknown “in which Relig- 
ion and Science coalesce ;” in all which, 
plainly enough, he gets the sufficient ma- 
terial of a God, only he must not say 
that he does; and when he comes to some 
emergency, where a creative hand appears 
to be wanted, as in the beginning of the 
nebulosities, and of the new animal races 
discovered by geology, he is so far held 
by the impossibility of thinking the un- 
thinkable, that he makes no room for his 
intervention ; leaving us to infer that the 
nebulosities are but the dust of old worlds 
ground up for reconsolidation, and the 
new animal races, births out of germs 
plastically formed by the mineral laws! 
Groping always up to God, he finds him 
not. 

But we are held by no such detentions; 
we can find him. We are even conscious 
of him as we are of ourselves. We can 
prove him, and know him also experi- 
mentally, by our faith in him; even as we 
prove and know the reality of objects seen, 
by an act of natural faith assigning and 
proving their reality—without which in- 
stinctive faith, not even sight would be 
complete perception. 

Having such a Being discovered, a God 
self-existent, an all-wise Creator and Fa- 
ther eternal, he will be to us as the Force 
of forces, working always creatively, and 
instituting worlds and causes by his will. 
In him, thus, we have dates of beginning 
set, whence chapters of progress may arise, 
without being challenged that, in our 
given time, they have not gotten by given 
states and stages, And if, sometime, the 
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progress deems old types effete, as in 
the geologic cataclysms and deaths, and 
less conspicuously, it may be in extinc- 
tions taking place in every year of the 
world, his always immanent creatorship 
working in strictest system, lets the anti- 
quated germs fall alway, fomenting others 
to repeople the vacant spaces that are up 
to the quality of the time ; and so, by a 
more than Darwinian facility, pushing on 
the progress in ascending series from his 
own teeming fullness, allowing it never to 
fall behind itself, or its own advanced pos- 
sibilities. We get room in this manner 
for progressions indefinite, in chapters 
and stages of redintegrated movement, 
that compose an ascending series, never 
to go down by collapse or exhaustion. 


The very distinguished author of Cos- 
mos, who is always forward to put him- 
self among the progressives, in art and 
science and society, and would scarcely 
value himself, if he were at all less hope- 
ful in his enthusiasm, still declares himself, 
in a way that encounters the same kind 
of criticism. He says that “a rational 
arrangement of natural phenomena, and 
of historical incidents impresses us deep- 
ly with a belief. in an old inherent 
necessity, which rules all the opera- 
tions, both of the spiritual and material 
forces, within circles eternally reproduced 
and only periodically contracted or en- 
larged. This necessity indeed is the 
very essence of nature ; it is Nature her- 
self in the two spheres of her being—the 
material and the spiritual—and it leads to 
clearness and simplicity of view, to the 
discovery also of laws, which in experi- 
mental science, present themselves as the 
ultimate term in human inquiries.” (Cos- 
mos, Vol. L., p. 32.) There is no room, of 
course, for a God, or for any kind of be- 
ginning—as little for any but an oscil- 
lating kind of progress—in the outline 
sketch thus presented. 

The “ old inherent necessity ” which is 
“nature herself,” and “rules all opera- 
tions,” the “ spiritual as well as material,” 
and is “the ultimate term,” back of 
which there is nothing, is seen to have 
the throne—all the throne there is—so 
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that, if we speak of progress, it is 
only “within circles eternally reproduc- 
ed, periodically contracted or enlarged.” 
Whether he means by this eternally re- 
producing, this contracting or enlarging, 
to include such “ omnipresent deaths ” as 
Mr. Spencer describes, we may not know; 
but this at least is clear, that everything 
is in the hands of old necessity and ever- 
lasting nature, where of course no one 
can speak of a progress going on now 
that is from eternity; for, in that case, 
any given state of progress, such as we 
have now on hand, must have run out 
and gone by a thousand times over be- 
fore it came our turn to see it. And ex- 
actly this a thoughtful man like Hum- 
boldt could scarcely miss perceiving; 
hence the very cautious promise he makes 
of an only alternating, “periodically 
contracting or enlarging ” process. 

We take one more example, in.a writer 
who is placed, by the voice of many, at 
the head of our American literature, and 
whose field ismore immediately human, 
or humanity itself. I am well aware 
that Mr. Emerson does not hold himself 
to any very stringent terms of consistency 
in the logic of his words and utterances, 
or to answer for any and all conse- 
quences that may be drawn from his lan- 
guage at this or that given date of his 
mental progress—all the more to be re- 
spected is he for his frankness and true 
freedom, that he does not. Still he has 
opinions and bases ofsentiment that he 
freely avows, and that cannot well be mis- 
taken. preaches 
progress, finds a gospel of progress in 
Nature, and would probably pray for 
progress, if he thought Nature would 
hear. Thus he is fixed in the faith that 
“ Fate involves the melioration. No 
statement of the universe can have any 
soundness, which does not admit the 
ascending effort. The direction of the 
whole and of the parts is toward benefit 
and in proportion to health. Behind ev- 
ery individual closes organization ; be- 
fore him opens liberty—the Better, the 
Best: The first and worse races are 
dead. The second and imperfect races 
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are dying out, or remain for the maturing 
of the higher." (Conduct of Life, p. 30.) 
He covers a larger ground in the same 
strain, when he says: “ The book of Na- 
ture is the book of Fate. She turns the 
gigantic pages leaf after leaf—never re- 
turning one. One leaf she lays down, a 
floor of granite ; then a thousand ages and 
a measure of coal; a thousand ages and a 
layer of marl and mud ; vegetable forms 
appear; her first misshapen animals, 
zoophyte, trilobium, fish, then Saurians ; 
rude forms in which she only blocked 
her future statue, concealing under these 
unwieldy monsters, the fine type of her 
coming King. The face of the planet 
cools and dries, the races meliorate and 
‘man is born. * * The population is a con- 
ditional, not the best, but the best that 
could live now.” (Conduct of Life, p. 12.) 

The “great progress going on begins 
then, we perceive, at Fate. And Fate, 
being uncreated, has of course nothing 
back of it. If we speak of God as Mr. 
Emerson quite frequently does, God is 
not older than Fate. God, Brama, Fate 
and Nature hold a quartet unity in the 
abyss and are,*in fact, the same—“ the 
book of Nature is the book of Fate.” And 
as “ Fate involves the amelioration,” 
“the ascending effort of Nature ” repre- 
sents the same; in other words, it is 
without beginning, a progress that runs 
from eternity. Tosay then for the first 
thing, that Fate or “ Nature lays down a 
floor of granite,” isto start the grand in- 
cipiency very low down. Something 
went before—condensations, nebulosities, 
no matter what; an immense long-sleeping 
time of Fate, we might say; only Fate 
never sleeps; or rather always sleeps, and 
is sleeping and not waked even now; 
moving on affairs, out of past into fu- 
ture eternity, in tossings of unconscious, 
uncontriving dream. 

Well, the progress, which itself is Fate, 
has now gotten by the granite, by the 
coal measures, by the marl and mud, by 
the dead misshapen animals, by the im- 
perfect races of men, is it then complete ? 
—that is now the question. No, but it 
is going on, bravely on! The present pop- 
ulation we are told “is conditional ; 
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not the best, but the best that could live 
now.” Fate—let us be comforted in 
that—is going, he thinks, to make other 
“higher races,” by and by; possibly 
such as will not even respect the new 
literature. And why hasit not made 
them already ? It can be for no fault of 
time, for it has had eternity. Say noth- 
ing of the granite floor, that is a matter 
of yesterday and ought to have been laid 
and finished millions ofages sooner. Let 
our computations not be stuck in the 
mud-era ; for that also is quite out of 
place and ought to have been dried long 
before any computable times. If Fate 
cannot do something better, in a whole 
eternity, than we find done now, when 
can it? Make nosham apologies for it, 
ask no further extensions of time, for it 
is a bankrupt concern, and had best be 
wound up now. 

It is no pleasant discovery—logical ne- 
cessity though it be—that, in this whirl- 
pool of progress, sketched by Mr. Emer- 
son, moral distinctions appear to be quite 
sncked down. In refusing their acknowl- 
edgment he is, in fact, only the more con- 
sistent; assigning to Fate just what be- 
longs to it, anda work to be done which 
ought not yet to be finished, because it 
never canbe. Fate has no meanings, no 
ends, no moral ideas, and ofcourse no laws, 
or feelings, to be violated. It is the sum of 
causes rushing on by rampages—blindly, 
unconcernedly. There are, of course, no 
sins; for there is nothing to sin against. 
Evils there may be, and these, he thinks, 
are the matter itself of the progress; 
blamable never, but only present damages 
outcropping—such, he rather lightly inti- 
mates as “the dread of erysipelas,the dread 
of hell,” and the like. Shun the damages but 
make nothing of the sins. “The less we 
have to do with our sins the better. No 
man can afford to waste his time in com- 
punctions. . . Evil, according to old 
philosophers, is good in the making. . . . 
The carrion in the sun will convert itself 
to grass and flowers; and man, though 
in brothels, or jails, or on gibbets, is on 
his way to all that is good and true.” 
(Representative Men, pp. 137-8.) Of 
course we are not to complain that the 
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“good” is not quite made as yet; for the 
making evil good is a very long process ; 
such as Fate’s eternity ought not yet to 
have finished, and which, so far, quite 
takes away our argument. The carrion 
of brothels, jails, and gibbets, if only it 
were carrion, might possibly have reached 
“the good and true” long time ago; but 
being manifold worse—the stench of 
damning lust and wrong—it will keep 
its flavor close to the nostrils of Fate, 
unchanged and unchangeable. None the 
less sure is Mr. E. that the good time, 
or paradise, is coming; only when it 
comes, taking his view of it, we shall be 
rid of the damages, no matter for the 
self-damnations ; rid of the pains, no mat- 
ter for the remorse; rid of the bad 
stomach, with the bad heart left. And 
then, O Fate, hast thou not a vast work 
still on hand, to finish out and cleanse 
thy paradise! If it has taken thy whole 
past eternity to carry on thy work thus 
far, some hundreds, at least, of eternities 
will it take to finish this! 

Would it not then be a great deal bet- 
ter and more rational, to say that we 
have now got on past the granite, past 
the mud, past a great many huge crises, 
and that we are here, in our sin, simply 
because our progress had a beginning in 
time, and an all-creating God to give it 
such beginning; also that he has his work 
in hand and his times in his book. He, at 
least, can move the progress on, despite 
of the sin, having the yesterday to-day 
and forever in himself and not in it. 
The great world-era may seem long to 
us, and the progress slow, but it will not 
be to Him, and if we sigh, “ O Lord how 
long,” as ifitshould be now much further 
on, it really should not be, and there we 
can stop—stop with all best courage and 
hope for the future. God began his 
work when he pleased, and will finish it 
when it may be finished—only, when it 
is finished, the sins that plagued it will 
be quite taken away. Fate could not do 
that job, but God and his Christ are able. 

I have selected now these four exam- 
ples, not for any purpose of controversy, 
but as instances that show the very ill- 
considered theories and schemes of prog- 
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ress, in which many of the first minds 
of our time entertain themselves and the 
age. They do not expect too much, or 
value too much the progress they antici- 
pate, but some of them too little rather, 
and with too large interspacing of retro- 
gradation. Their fault is that they hang 
their progress on causes, not on God as 
the fontal source and regulative end of 
causations. They all agree, and that is 
the fault of multitudes less gifted, in 
looking for a progress whose beginning 
and law is in itself, descending out of 
some blind eternity that is nowise be- 
holden to God. They make a God, in 
fact, of progress itself, and appear to 
want no other; or at least to think no 
other duly philosophical, But, if I am 
right in my argument, no given state or 
stage like our present, can, by any sup- 
position, be the result_of an eternal prog- 
ress. As it is a given state, it supposes 
a given time. And if they say that it is 
the result of an eternally ascending series, 
they only put the head of a man upon a 
horse’s body. I do not say or believe 
that they are all atheists; I make no ac- 
cusation meant to be invidious, I only 
assume that they have not yet thought 
out their question; and, beside, that 
some of them have so far come under the 
modes of causes, that their minds are 
holden, and do not easily see reality, but 
only some good people's vagary, in the 
doctrine of a supreme Spirit and Creator. 
Full of mind as the world is, visibly cast 
in the molds of final causes, they only 
see a phantasmagoric show of intelligence 
in things, and not an everlasting Mind 
shining through. They also apprehend 
some breach of order and system, in ¢ God 
proposed who can ever touch, or ever 
did, the world; could they show us more 
certainly that their brain is heated, by 
vision of progress that forbid a sufficient- 
ly careful attention to its grounds and 
limitations? This one thing, at least, I 
have meant to establish, and I think I 
have done it, that there is no such thing 
in reason as a progress without a God. 
Progress issues only, as we know it, in 


some given state; that given state sup- 


poses a given beginning; that given be- 
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ginning supposes God as the instituting 
cause. Everlasting progress, already past, 
is nothing but sheer illusion, And why 
should we seek after a progress under 
Fate, that unites no feeling, or benignity, 
in its flow? Doubtless it is well to have 
a river in our landscape, but not as well 
when the ice covers it in, as when the 
warm sun kisses and the breath of sum- 
mer fans its rippled face. In fact we do 
not much, want anything, not even prog- 
ress, without some touch of God’s be- 
nignity in it. We say this, it is true, in 
a way of religion, but religion is that 
touch beheld and loved—that and noth- 
ing more, And, as life is in it, so the 
Supreme Reason is also there. 


Before I leave this part of my subject, 
it may be incumbent on me to notice two 
or three objections. Thus, when I show 
that our progress, if it has been running 
from eternity, ought to have gotten by 
all present states and stages, it may be al- 
leged— 

Obj. lst. That the progress made is 
“very slow,” and is therefore to be late 
in its full consummation. Very slow it 
certainly is—we know that well—but 
eternity is very long; so that mere slow- 
ness does not any way affect the result of 
the argument. Nothing can do that but 
to say that it is infinitely slow; and then, 
as the mathematicians will show, in- 
finite slowness into infinite duration 
yields the equation, Progress= 0. The 
progress in short is nothing, no progress 
at all; which is not what any of us be- 
lieve. 

Obj. 2d. That our argument, showing 
too little advance to have been made for 
a progress from eternity, is adequately 
met by the supposition, or fact, that eter- 
nal nature, going on by its own laws, 
runs in cycles, returning into itself by as 
many collapses as it makes advances. 
Hence the merely given stage now 
reached may be no absurdity, because 
there are just as many losses as gains, 
The stream, in other words, runs back- 
ward so often, that it never, in a whole 
eternity, need reach the seas, But this, 
again, is no real progress at all; still, Prog- 
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ress = Q; for the general average is sta- 
tionary, not progressive. It will be seen 
that all the progressives who assert a 
right-line progress—and there is only 
here and there a single one more cautious 
that does not—all who say, with Mr. 
Emerson, that Nature is always moving 
in a “direction toward benefit,” turning 
her “ gigantic pages, leaf after leaf, never 
re-turning one,” are forbidden the advan- 
tage of any such apology. 

Obj. 3d. That we ourselves encoun- 
ter the argument we raise against others ; 
for if there be a God at the head of all 
progress, it should, much more, have 
gotten by already any given stage; and 
especially if we conceive him to have been 
a Creator from eternity. But the suffi- 
cient answer is that if we suppose him 
to have been creating from eternity, as we 
naturally enough may, it does not follow 
that our particular system, or any other, 
has been from eternity. It is wholly 
compatible, at least, with another suppo- 
sition, viz., that He has been winding up 
systems in like manner. Beside we can 
put no mere supposition against positive 
fact; and we know, by perfectly conclu- 
sive proof, that our own system has not 
been from eternity. And if any should 
here object, that the winding up of sys- 
tems, which have made great points’ of 
advance, is a losing process quite as bad 
as that of Mr. Spencer, it must be ob- 
served that having now a God, moral 
ends and uses come into view, which dif- 
fer all the features of the plan, and all our 
computations of the gain or loss at stake 
init. Thus, if we begin at Fate, Nature, 
the Forces, these do nothing with a mean- 
ing, and have no ends in contemplation 
more than gravity or a waterfall. They 
are only the run of a machine or mill 
by its own everlasting momentum. But 
when we bring in moral ideas and ends, 
and conceive a free moral system whose 
fortunes will be turned in part by the 
souls it is training, as in liberty, we can 
easily imagine a statute of limitations 
involved in it; requiring, on the arrival 
of some particular exigency, that it be 
discontinued. Thus at some point of 
advance, far down the future eternity, 
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our mundane populations may be so far 
ennobled in character and capacity, as to 
have nearly outgrown the world they 
live in, requiring, for their further prog- 
ress, translation to some higher plane of 
life, where the forces, sceneries, works, 
and society-spheres are on a grander or 
esthetically higher scale. Or we may 
imagine that the progress now going on 
may finally reach a point where, morally 
and spiritually considered, it can go no 
further without some grand unification of 
systems that will give it the advantage 
of an all-worlds’ science, experience, 
acquaintanceship, and society ; where the 
people’s coming in to report progress, and 
tell what they have seen, or been a part 
of, amid what facts, and under what sys- 
tems, they have been trained, will so 
contribute, each for all, a common knowl- 
edge that is more eventful and various, 
and more adequately represents the 
riches of counsel and character in God. 
Ascending into this higher, broader 
plane, the progress of great life, and senti- 
ment, and character, will go on as from a 
new beginning. And to secure this uni- 
fication, and this new kind of outfit, the 
old monosyllabic systems may be discon- 
tinued with advantage, leaving no sound 
reason to regret their loss, However 
much or little there may be in such sug- 
gestions, it is a great thing to know that 
Goodness actuates, and Counsel presides, 
and that Blunder is nowhere among the 
disposing causes. We certainly know 
that we are not grinding in a mill that 
moves blindly, and that neither Fate, nor 
Nature, nor Correlative Forces that have 
lost their balance, will pitch us into some 
wild, cometary state, or drop us through 
the melting crust of the world, without 
knowing what they do. And if we have 
to choose between the eternity of Blun- 
der and the eternity of God, it will not be 
difficult to settle our preferences, 


Having removed these objections we 
go on to a point yet further advanced in 
our subject, or deducible from it, that still 
demands our attention; viz., that as 
reason allows no progress without God, 
so there is none without God in super- 
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natural relation. Thus far progress is 
and must be supernatural. And there is 
no difficulty in harmonizing this opinion 
with all true liberties and principles of 
science, save as the disciples of nature 
make it by their hasty assumptions; or 
we by definitions of the supernatural that 
reduce it to a superstition; when, of 
course, the deniers have an easy time in 
showing it to be as far below reason as 
it really is. 

What is nature? It is the system of 
causation, comprehending all that coming 
to pass which is operated by the propa- 
gative action of second causes. Or if we 
accept the new doctrine of the Correlation 
of Forces, nature is all that is included in 
the total of such forces. It is a complete 
system, conceived in either way; a whole, 
which the Creator has instituted and 
will not infringe. He may do what seems 
infraction. to us, but is really not. 

And what is the supernatural? It is 
that which comes down upon nature out 
of will, And as wills are in no line of 
causes, they act themselves, uncaused, 
into and among causes, so as to vary 


their action, but never to abate the 


same. For naturey we shall see, is put 
down as a constant quantity, to be the 
medium or means, the coin or currency 
system, for exchanges going on between 
supernatural agents acting themselves 
into it and through it. On one side is 
God, acting himself into knowledge and 
acquaintance and effective government 
by it, and on the other are we, acting 
ourselves into it and through it, toward 
both God and each other, in all duties of 
life and works of religion. Our whole 
action, at the point of our will is super- 
natural, using causes for its instruments, 
conducting them into new combinations, 
and new lines of movement—down upon 
water wheels, out through cylinders of 
compression, under the sea, into slung- 
shot blows and thick-flying bullets of 
war. Not one of all such hundred thou- 
sand ways of human causation will ever 
be shown, by mere causes left to them- 
selves, and yet their system is never vio- 
lated, but only taken advantage of by 
our supernatural uses, Still the causes 
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are causes, working on by their own 
inherent laws, 

Is it then a thing incredible, that God 
should do what we are doing ourselves ? 
If we act our supernatural liberty into 
causes, Without infringement of system, 
cannot Goddo the same? His act of cre- 
ation, which, as we have seen, all progress 
supposes, is itself supernatural in the 
highest degree, being that act by which 
he institutes nature, and is himself the 
cause of causes. Does he then put na- 
ture on foot, to be a system into which 
he may not come himself, or have at all, 
henceforth, his liberty in it? Far more 
rational is it to believe, that he has made 
the general compact of the creation open 
to his access and permeable by his will, 
in such a way that he can be immanently 
present to each part and particle, and be 
doing his will supernaturally and crea- 
tively in the whole mundane order, with- 
out any shock of disruption, And ex- 
actly this is what we mean and what the 
Scripture means, when it calls him Spirit ; 
for spirit is that which goes through in 
power unobserved. We cannot ask it 
of science to accept any mere dictum of 
Scripture as authority in this matter, but 
we may properly cite Scripture concep- 
tions for their suggestive value; and it is 
a remarkable fact, that a large number of 
points just now reached by science, offer 
problems that balk all further inquiry 
under the terms of causes, allowing 
plainly no solution which does not sup- 
pose an immanent presence, and super- 
naturally increative working of spirit, 
according to the Scriptural idea. Thus 
we trace the genealogy of the heavens 
up to celestial nebule, that we say have 
been condensed into spheres, But whence 
came the nebule? Did they exist from 
eternity uncaused? Then what were they 
doing that, only at some given date in 
time, they began to be solid, as the horo- 
scope of geology afterward indicates? 
There is no account to be made of this 
matter, till we bring in some creative 
spirit-force, to give them a date of begin- 
ning, and say: “By his Spirit he hath 
garnished the heavens.” Next we trace 
back the history of animal and vegetable 
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life, in the manner, say, of Mr. Darwin, 
to certain living germs or molecules; 
and then, if we try to imagine that the 
mineral forces organized these germs, a 
stern impossibility confronts us; we can- 
not believe it even if we say it. The 
same is true, if we ask how new races of 
germs were started to replace old races 
extinct, as the fact is shown by geology? 
So again if, later still, we ask, by what 
blind force in causes, human creatures, 
creatures of intelligence, took beginning 
in their transcendent type, and lived, 
when no human infant, hatched from any 
germ, or born of any wisest living crea- 
ture not human, could be so clothed and 
cared for as to live a single day? we 
get no rational answer at any of these 
points, till we say: “And the Spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the waters.” 
“Thou sendest forth thy Spirit, they are 
created.” And if we cannot imagine 
that the Scripture mind was drawn to 
any so fine point of embryology, about 
as fine a point is actually noted in the 
mystery of impregnation—“ As thou 
knowest not the way of the Spirit, nor 
how the bones do grow in the womb, 
even so thou knowest not the works of 
God who maketh all.” 

There is no offence to science in sug- 
gestions like these, unless they are taken 
as affirming casual interferences, or ab- 
rupt thrustings in of force that infringe 
the scientific order, as they certainly do 
not. There is no place here for the re- 
monstrance made by one of these late phi- 
losophers: “But do they really believe 
that, at innumerable periods in the earth’s 
history, certain elemental atoms have 
been commanded to flash into living tis- 
sues?” It may be that some occasion has 
been given for such a representation, but 
it would be only a very plain caricature 
of the perfectly rational conception here 
offered, In this view the supernatural is 
present always to nature, an imminent fo- 
mentation, working always in strict sys- 
tem with it, and doing, pari passu, just 
what nature at her given stage of progress 
may be ready for, and asking for the ful- 
fillment of her true idea, Therefore sci- 
ence only gets adequate cause in the su- 
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pernatural, where otherwise there is none, 
and is no more pitching itself into impos- 
sible assumptions of progress, under 
causes eternal that have yet only run a 
certain way onward. We have also a 
great many things, in what is called na- 
ture, that seem to be notifications of spirit, 
or a force supernatural, working always 
with it; the self-healings, for example, 
of diseased and wounded bodies. About 
every man’s forefinger has been cut, and 
torn, and bruised, and burned, times 
enough to have quite taken away both 
its form and substance, and yet the mem- 
ber is good as ever, probably not even 
scarred, The surgeons and physicians 
have a short way of telling how such 
things are done; viz., by the vis medica- 
trix nature. But if it occurs to them ev- 
er to ask what thatis? by what art araw 
wound builds in lengths of muscle, and 
severed tubes of circulation, and weaves 
a spread of skin where there is none, ask- 
ing meantime how any machine broken 
by disorder can cure its disorder by run- 
ning, they will see at least, how little their 
solution signifies. And what, possibly, 
are we to see in this and a thousand other 
facts of healing, in all manner of diseases, 
but that there is a grand sanative nisus in 
things, that is working always, immanent- 
ly and by system, for their conservation 
—type, supernatural in that manner, of a 
sovereign moral healing, by which God 
is ever engaged to restore the disasters 
of mind and heal the wounds of charac- 
ter. Following out suggestions like these, 
we begin to feel that the greater part and 
import of nature, after all, is the super- 
natural; the immanency of spirit, that 
populates, and tempers, and keeps in liv- 
ing train, the otherwise intractable and 
sterile causes. All this without any 
thrusting out of law, or thrusting in of 
prodigy ; and if we could see the hidden 
counsel, it would appear to be never any- 
thing but an all-shaping hand fulfilling 
and finishing out the plan of nature it- 
self. And so the silent whole goes on its 
way of progress, age after age, under the 
two joint forces, distinguishable in idea 
but never separable in fact. Nature keeps 
her integrity, and the current coin of her 
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mint keep their faces unmarred, and the 
interacting wills of God and his children 
accomplish their exchanges—their disci- 
plines and revelations—only the more per- 
fectly, that they carefully respect and nev- 
er violate the coin that mediates their ex- 
changes. All progress, in this view, is su- 
pernatural, as truly as natural, and with- 
out the supernatural is even inconceivable, 

I really see no reason why our scien- 
tific investigators should reject or repel 
a conception so entirely rational and so 
necessary to the highest comfort and 
completion of their own discoveries, 
Which if they can do, the present war be- 
tween science and religion is at an end, 
Mr. Darwin has shown what can be done 
to bridge the gulf; between the old geo- 
logic races and the new, in his almost 
sublime effort to account for species, 
But he has simply shown, a little more 
largely, how far varieties go, and thrown 
ashade of doubt on the whereabouts of 
the exact line between varieties and 
species heretofore accepted—that and 
nothing more. There was never a pro- 
digious argument gotten up that fell so 
utterly short of its mark. Mr. Spencer 
will object to a chief point here assumed, 
the supernatural endowment and relation- 
ship of man, or the human will, because 
the correlation of forces includes all human 
activity, as it does the activities of matter. 
Muscle is spent, nerve-force and brain 
are spent, as he urges, by endeavor, and 
food must be taken in to supply the heat- 
force and other forces exhausted. But 
muscle and nerve and brain are not man, 
but only the executive instrumentations 
of man, and if these are forces convertible 
in the world of causes, it does not show 
that the man, supernatural, who puts his 
fiat on them every hour, is not supernat- 
ural, but the contrary. 

We may also discover, in the case of 
Mr. Emerson, how remarkably near an 
inveterately naturalistic mind will some- 
times come to the doctrine I have here 
proposed. In his wonderfully rich and 
beautiful essay, “The Over-Soul,” he 
virtually teaches the presence of a divine 
spirit supernaturally permeative in mind, 
though he does not call it supernatural, 
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but nature itself; using also many ex- 
pressions that are no necessary part of 
his doctrine. No matter for that, as far 
as we are now concerned, Enough that 
he admits and glorifies just all we claim 
for the Christian Holy Ghost; instancing 
“the trances of Socrates, the union of 
Plotinus, the vision of Porphyry, the con- 
yersion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, 
* * the rapture of the Moravian and 
Quietist, * * the revival of the Calvin- 
istic churches, the experiences of the 
Methodists—all varying forms of that 
shudder of awe and delight with which 
the individual soul always mingles with 
the universal soul.” ‘‘ We lie open,” he 
says, “on one side to the deeps of spirit- 
ual nature, to the attributes of God.” 
“The soul gives itself alone, original, 
and pure, to the Lonely, Original and 
Pure, who, without condition, gladly in- 
habits, leads, and speaks through it.” 
Let him then conceive the Over-Soul a 
little more dynamically, as related to 
matter and causes, and he has the same 
power working there, with as little dam- 
age to system, as when it works in mind. 
What he calls “ the transcendent simplic- 
ity and energy of the Highest Law” will 
then be a fact universal, 

In conclusion, I see nothing wanting to 
the complete reconciliation of causes and 
of God’s supernatural agency in them. 
Apart from this, nature herself would be 
a blank, unpopulated, merely mineral 
waste. His supernatural working, for he 
touches it everywhere by His will, is by 
system of course; for his ends, invariable 
as his goodness, determine, with invaria- 
ble precision, the system of hisacts. More 
comprehensively stated, the system of his 
rule is one, a complete whole, comprising 
the fixed order of nature and the free in- 
terworking throughit ofhisown immanent 
spirit. Not even miracles, if we could ac- 
curately sound the reason of times and con- 
ditions, would appear to be any disruption 
of the general system, but rather to be an 
everlasting member. It would come in as 
by law, always to recur in the recurrence 
of exactly the same uses and occasions, 
were any such thing possible. Now the 
progress may go on, by a force that is ade- 
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quate and free, and means what is coming 
to pass. Itisno stumble of blind necessity 
onward, without expectation, or purpose, 
unable, when at fault, to bridge the abys- 
ses it makes, but it moves in solemn, unfal- 
tering continuity, having everlasting Mind 
and Heart engaged to carry it on. This is 
Progress sure and clear, such as never can 
be challenged because it is behind its time. 


I have held this argument closely to 
the issue made with Naturalism, and have 
scarcely alluded to the higher, purely re- 
ligious, reason for the supernatural, which 
our Christian gospel supposes; viz., the 
existence of sin, and the fruits of general 
disorder, which this bad miracle has 
wrought, I call it the bad miracle, be- 
cause no other ever gave any so bad 
shock, or any shock at all, to the order of 
causes; though even this makes no dis- 
continuance, but only provokes a retribu- 
tive action of causes, which is at once 
both order and disorder. No man, it 
would seem, gifted with true insight, can 
so much as cast a look upon the world, 
or down upon the distempered ferment 
of his own mind, as Plato himself could 
not, without perceiving a state of disor- 
der and general precipitation. It was to 
him as if the horses of the sun were 
driving madly down the sky, and stirring 
dust and turmoil everywhere. Christi- 
anity, in like manner, beholds the whole 
creation groaning and travailing in pair 
together, waiting for some redemption of 
nature that is able to medicate her 
poisons, and compose the dynamic re- 
tributions she is propagating by her laws. 
She cannot do it herself, only a visitation 
supernatural can. No man can so far 
prevail as to set his own thoughts crys- 
talling in heaven’s order; for he has a 
nature as well as a will, and his nature is 
too manifold, and subtle, and wild in its 
distempers, to be curbed by his will, or by 
anything but a Spirit going through it, 
and a Divine Love and Truth descending 
upon it. These we call our gospel, and 
these can regenerate all. In this super- 
natural gospel, therefore, we think we 
have the true progress. And we cling to 
it because we cling to the progress. No 
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mere mill-force of nature brings it blindly 
on, but it comes by its own right and is 
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moving surely forward, by the Imminent 
Counsel and Supreme Sway of God. 


BAB AND BABISM. 


Tr is a singular fact, that during the last 
quarter of century there ‘should have 
sprung up in Central Asia a new religion 
which already numbers its adherents by 
millions, making proselytes not merely 
from the poor and ignorant populace but 
chiefly from the highest and most intelli- 
gent classes of society, priests, philoso- 
phers, nobles, men of wealth and educa- 
tion; and that, nevertheless, Christendom 
should have remained almost as ignorant 
of this great event as ifit had taken place in 
the moon or among the inhabitants of an- 
other planet. No “ Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gious Knowledge” knows anything of it, 
no “Theological Index” points to it, no 
“ Missionary Herald” announces this most 
remarkable phenomengn of modern times. 
Indeed, we believe there is not a book in 
the English language that gives any ac- 
count whatever of it. The only sources of 
information which we have been able to 
find are the three following French works 
whose titles we translate: “The Religious 
and Philosophical Systems of Central 
Asia,” by Count de Gobineau; “ Bab and 
the Babists, or the Religious and Political 
Insurrection in Persia, from 1845 to 1853,” 
by Mirza Kazem Beg, aseries of five arti- 
cles published in Le Journal Asiatique for 
1866; and “ Babism,” by Michel Nicolas, 
a number of papers that appeared recently 
in Le Temps at Paris.*- The new religion 
has already a long list ofmartyrs who have 
died with heroism in vindication of what 
they regarded as the truth, and with firm 
but simple faith in the ultimate triumph of 
their opinions. It has organized itself into 
communities, and even into armies, which 


* The titles of these works in the original 
are as follows: Les Religions et les Philoso- 
phies dans V Asie Centrale, par M. le Comte de 
Gobineau, Ministre de France 4 Athénes. 
Paris: Didier et Cie. 1866. Bab et les Babis, 
ou le Soulévement Politique et Religieux en 
Perse de 1845 @ 1853, par Mirza Kazem-Beg: 


Le Journal Asiatique de 1866. Le Babysme, 
par Michel Nicolas: Le Temps de 1868. 


have fought bloody battles in defence of 
freedom of conscience and of worship, and 
repeatedly held in check or put to rout the 
strongest military forces that the Persian 
government could send against it. Bab- 
ism, in fact, has passed through all the 
phases of the other great historic religions, 
and is entitled henceforth to a place by the 
side of them, We purpose in the present 
paper to give a personal sketch of its 
founder, and to present some of the pecu- 
liar tenets and most salient points of doc- 
trine promulgated by himself and now 
held by his followers. 

In 1843, a young man about twenty 
years of age, named Mirza-Ali-Moham- 
med, and claiming to be a descendant of 
the prophet, was pursuing his studies at 
Kerbela, under one of the most famous 
teachers of the mystic and cabalistic lore of 
Persia, His father wasa silk-merchant of 
Shiraz, and had intended that the son 
should devote himself to the same com- 
mercial business. But the young man had 
no taste for the life of the bazars, grew 
hypochondriacal, sought solitude, became 
ascetic in his habits and attached himself 
to several religious sects of the East distin- 
guished for the austerity of their discipline. 
With a bold, sincere and open mind he 
welcomed the light of truth, no matter 
from what source it might come. During 
this time, he read the gospels in the trans- 
lations of the Protestant missionaries and 
also portions of the Old Testament, which 
he obtained from the Jews of his native 
city, familiarized himself with the teach- 
ings of the Guebres, and the writings of 
the Persian free-thinkers, in whose mouths 
the name of Voltaire, metamorphosed into 
Valater, is quite common. The philoso- 
pher of Ferney was introduced to the Per- 
sians by the Russians, but the oriental 
imagination has so transformed him as to 
render the Frenchman of the 18th century 
scarcely recognizable. The pilgrims who 
came to Kerbela listened with reverence 
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to the young student whom they regarded 
as inspired, and on returning to their 
homes spoke of him with such enthusiasm 
that his fame soon filled the whole land. 
He was called “‘ the elect of God,” and was 
supposed to have the gift of working 
miracles. When, therefore, Mirza-Ali- 
Mohammed came back to Shiraz, his na- 
tive city, he was welcomed as a reformer 
and a prophet. His extreme youth, the 
wonderful charm of his countenance, the 
sweetness of his disposition, the simplicity 
and purity of his life, his exemplary piety 
and the fervor and eloquence of his dis- 
course, produced the profoundest impres- 
sion upon all who approached him. About 
this time he made a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
but the holy city and the sight of the 
sacred Kaaba served only to alienate him 
still more from Mussulmanic orthodoxy. 
Soon after his return, he began in earnest 
the work ofhis mission. He never openly 
assailed the fundamental principles of Is- 
lam, but directed his public discourses 
against the vices and corruptions of the 
clergy and their perversions of the primi- 
tive truth, as announced by the prophet. 
He discomfited his adversaries, and con- 
demned them with the Koran in his hand; 
he took especial delight in showing to the 
people how far the conduct, precepts and 
dogmas of the priests were in flagrant 
violation of the very Book of which they 
claimed to be the consecrated guardians 
and only authorized interpreters. The 


pungency of his wit and the audacity of 


his sarcasm made such an impression that 
the orthodox Mohametans who listened 
to his preaching still retain an ineffaceable 
recollection of it, and after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century cannot speak of his 
discourses except with a shiver of terror. 
It is the unanimous confession that the 
eloquence of Ali-Mohammed was of a kind 
which no words can describe, and which 
can be fully appreciated only by those 
who heard it. Whenever he appeared in 
the mosques, in the colleges, or on the 


streets, he was surrounded by throngs of 


enthusiastic disciples. In an upper room 
of his house he gathered together a few 
of his most ardent and intelligent follow- 
ers, and organized a little church, bold, 
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zealous, fanatical in the noblest sense of 
the word, i.e. each member willing to 
sacrifice all his property, and even to give 
his body to be burned for the sake of the 
truth. It was here that the new teacher 
assumed his religious or prophetic title by 
proclaiming himself asthe Bab or the Door 
by which alone one can attain to divine 
knowledge. This name, by which he has 
ever afterward been known, even among 
his enemies, was probably suggested by 
the words that Jesus applies to himselfin 
the gospel of John x. 7,9. At a later 
period the word Bab was used by the Bab- 
ists as a generic term signifying prophet, 
and the original Bab was called Hezret-e- 
Ala, or Sublime Highness, to distinguish 
him from the multitude of inferior Babs. 

The Moullas or orthodox, unable to cope 
with the young theologian in argument, in- 
voked the strong arm of secular authority 
against their antagonist, and endeavored 
to silence him by exciting the fears and 
prejudices of the government. Society 
and religion, the state and the church, 
they said, are in the greatest peril by rea- 
son of this irreverent innovator, who pours 
contempt upon the most sacred things. 
Bab, informed of the machinations of his 
enemies, wrote to the Court, and his let- 
ter reached Teheran simultaneously with 
the accusations of the Moullas. In this 
important document he reviewed the 
whole case, setting forth the universal cor- 
ruption of the priesthood, and the aim and 
scope of his own mission as a reformer, 
and finally begged permission to visit the 
capital with his principal disciples, and to 
dispute in the presence of the sovereign 
against all the Moullas of the Empire, 
whom he promised to cover with shame 
and to reduce to silence. In case he should 
be vanquished in the conflict, he promised 
to submit without a murmur to whatever 
the king should decree, even to the loss of 
his own head and that of each of his parti- 
sans, 

The ‘government was exceedingly 
embarrassed to know what to do. The 
prime minister, Hadji Mirza Aghassi, a 
man of considerable ability, but of rather 
eccentric habits of mind, and moreover 
extremely fond of theological disputations, 
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and not wholly above suspicion as to his 
orthodoxy, seemed disposed to accede to 
Bab’s request. But the cooler head ofan 
old juristconsult named Abdoul-Houssein 
dissuaded him from this dangerous step 
on the ground that it would only exas- 
perate the clergy and might easily en- 
kindle a religious war. Bab was there- 
fore not only forbidden to visit Teheran, 
but was also commanded to cease preach- 
ing in public, and not to go out of his 
house till further orders, 

Still he continued his teachings to those 
who sought him out in his house, and the 
number of his adherents increased daily. 
Although the master was condemned to 
comparative inactivity, the disciples, who 
were under no such legal restraint, re- 
doubled their energies. Moulla-Houssein, 
a converted priest of Khorassan, and a 
man of great vigor and practical saga- 
city, was appointed his vicar; apostles 
were sent out and missions established at 
Ispahan, Kashan, Teheran, and in all the 
chief cities of Persia. Ispahan, although 
no longer the political capital of the em- 
pire, is still its literary and intellectual 
centre, or what might be called the 
“Hub” of the realm. Its universities 
have lost nothing of their ancient repu- 
tation, and are frequented by crowds of 
students, and its clergy are pre-eminent 
iz the Persian priesthood for their scholar- 
ship and eloquence. 

The work of planting and propagating 
Babism in a place of such importance was 
committed to Moulla-Houssein who 
preached boldly in the pulpits, which he 
was generously permitted to occupy, and 
converted at the outset one of the most 
distinguished lawyers of the city, and 
made a favorable impression upon the 
old governor, a Georgian eunuch, re- 
nowned and feared as much for his great 
abilities as for the extreme severity of 
his character. He publicly announced 
Bab as the twelfth Iman Mehdi, and 
thus sought to win the attention and sym- 
pathies of his auditors, as St. Paul began 
his discourse to the Athenians by refer- 
ring to the altar which they had erected 
to the unknown God, although, in fact, 
there was no real analogy in either case. 
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Bab was no more the realization of the 
Mussulmanic conception of the divine em- 
anation Mehdi, than the God of the Chris- 
tians resembled the mysterious being 
whom the superstitious Greeks “ignorant- 
ly worshipped” onthe Areopagus, En- 
couraged by his unexpected success at Is- 
pahan, Moulla-Houssein proceeded to Kas- 
han, where he established a church and 
obtained many adherents among the com- 
mon people, and also among the literary 
and commercial classes, Finally he went 
to Teheran, but did not venture to preach 
there openly. Nevertheless he was visit- 
ed in private by persons of the highest 
rank, and even had an interview with the 
kingMohammed-Shah, and the minister of 
state, Hadji-Mirza-Aghassi, to whom he 
expounded the principles of Babism, and 
presented the two books which at that 
time constituted the sum total of the theo- 
logical literature of the sect, viz., the jour- 
nal of Bab's pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
his commentary on the Sourat of Jo- 
seph. 

Meanwhile other missionaries were tra- 
versing different portions of the empire, 
and among them a woman named Zerryn- 
Tadj, or “Golden Crown,” but better 
known as Gourret-oul-Ayn, or “Conso- 
lation of the Eyes,” an appellation which 
was bestowed upon her as a tribute to 
her rare beauty. She was also called 
Hezret-e-Tahereh, “Her Highness. the 
Pure.” She was a native of Kazwyn, 
and belonged to a sacerdotal family, her 
father being distinguished also for his legal 
knowledge. Ata very early age she was 
wedded to her cousin Moulla Mohammed, 
a man of fine intelligence, and the son of 
one of the most eminent moudjteheds and 
traditionists of Persia. Brilliant as was 
her physical beauty, her wit was still 
more brilliant; her knowledge of Arabic 
was equaled only by few of the most 
celebrated scholars of her day; in the 
critical study of the Koran, and in the dis- 
cussion of nice questions of interpretation 
and hermeneutics she showed an acute- 
ness and force of intellect which eclipsed 
all competitors, It was in her own fam- 
ily that she first heard of Bab and the 
doctrines which he preached. She en- 
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tered into correspondence with him, and 
soon embraced his ideas and made a public 
confession of her faith, denouncing poly- 
gamy, rejecting the use of the veil, and ap- 
pearing on the streets and market-places 
with uncovered face, to the great horror 
and scandal of all honest Mussulmans, but 
with the approbation and applause of the 
ever-increasing circle of sympathizers 
who shared her enthusiasm. Her father, 
her uncle and her husband, tried every 
means to render her at least more reserv- 
ed in her conduct, and more moder- 
ate in the expression of her opinions. Fi- 
nally, weary of their importunities, and 
disgusted with what seemed to her to be 
their cowardly, time-serving expediency, 
Consolation of the Eyes quit her home 
and gave all her time and energies to the 
apostleship, of which Bab had conferred 
upon her the rights and duties, Her 
theological reputation became immense, 
and her words were treasured as oracles. 

She chose as the field of her mission 
the province of Mazenderan, a wild jun- 
gle of acountry, covered with impenetra- 
ble forests and luxuriant vegetation, like 
those of Brazil, interspersed with morass- 
es and intersected by vast sluggish rivers. 
To the inhabitants of this region she 
preached, with a simple but fervid elo- 
quence that touched the hearts of her rude 
hearers and filled their eyes with tears. 
Under her magnetic influence these Beo- 
tians of Persia, proverbial for their rustic 
stolidity, became the most ardent and 
zealous of Babists, and even the most 
brave and chivalric of warriors, Till 1847 
moral suasion was the only means of prop- 
agandism employed, and notwithstanding 
the excitement of public feeling no appeal 
toarms had been made by either party. 
During this year, Khorassan being in a 
state of insurrection, the Babists of that 
province deemed it expedient to arm 
themselves in self-defence. 

On the 5th of September, 1848, the king 
died. In the East the decease of the sov- 
ereign, who is the incarnation and repre- 
sentative of law, produces a condition of 
anarchy more or less violent, until a suc- 
cessor takes the throne. If there chance 
to be several pretenders to the crown, the 
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interregnum is prolonged and may give 
rise to civil war. Moulla Houssein, who 
found himself at the head of a large armed 
force, resolved to take advantage of this 
crisis in the government and by one bold ° 
stroke to conquer official recognition and 
freedom of speech and of worship for the 
Babists. For this purpose, he formed a 
junction with another Babist, Ali-Hous- 
seinabady, who had gathered around a 
band of neophytes, and thus reinforced 
proceeded to Mazenderan, where the 
ground had been already prepared by 
Consolation of the Eyes, in whom he 
found a partisan and coadjutress not less 
prompt and powerful than himself. This 
province he made the basis of his milita- 
ry eperations. Here the chief apostles as- - 
sembled and held what is now spoken of 
as the first general council of the sect, and 
arranged the plan of the campaign. The 
three armies rendezvoused upon a plain 
near the village of Bedesht, where Con- 
solation of the Eyes preached a sermon in 
order to revive the zeal of the faithful.’ A 
sort of wooden throne was constructed 
and covered with carpets and tapestries,on 
which the prophetess sat in Persian style, 
(i. e. with legs folded under her,) and with- 
out a veil; around her were the soldiers 
seated in the same fashion on the ground. 
Apart from the accidents of sky, landscape, 
costume, attitude and manners of the 
worshipers, one might easily imagine the 
assembly to have been a conventicle of 
Presbyterians in the days of the Stuarts, 
met for a three hours’ sermon in a peat- 
moss of Scotland, in order to fortify them- 
selves by spiritual exercises for an ap- 
proaching conflict with the “ enemies of 
the Lord.” The preacher began by in- 
forming her auditors that the time had 
now come when the truth as revealed by 
Bab was to cover the whole earth, and 
that God was henceforth to be adored in 
a pure spirit well pleasing tohim. A new 
light, she said, has arisen; a new law has 
been promulgated; a new book is to be 
substituted for the old one. Such great 
things cannot be accomplished without in- 
finite sorrows and sacrifices on the part 
of the generation which is commissioned 
to effect them. This is the universal law 
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and the inevitable condition of every re- 
form. Women also must no longer seek 
to escape it, but should share the toils and 
the perils of their brothers and their hus- 
bands, The hour is past when they can 
hide themselves in the seclusion of a ha- 
rem and passively await what men may 
do for them. Setting aside common rules 
of conduct, the modesty befitting tran- 
quil times, ordinary duties, the weakness 
or rather the timid shrinking and sensi- 
tiveness native to their souls, they ought 
to show themselves, in the most absolute 
sense, the companions of men, by follow- 
ing them and falling with them if need 
be on the field of martyrdom. She then set 
forth, with an eloquence simple, fervid, 
but remarkably free from the usual Ori- 
ental floridness, the great principles at 
issue. Scarcely had she ended her exordi- 
um when the whole multitude, with truly 
Asiatic impressibleness, began to wave 
to and fro as they sat cross-legged on the 
ground, sobbing, moaning and exclaiming: 
“Ey djan!” (Oh my soul!), “Ey ma- 
tehreh!” (Oh the pure one!), whilst 
they beat their breasts, held their heads 
in their hands and shook from head to 
foot in spasms of emotion. Many peas- 
ants and other people of the neighbor- 
hood, attracted by the fame of the speak- 
er, came into the camp, listened to her 
speech and began to weep with the sol- 
diers. ‘“ From that moment,” says the or- 
thodox Mussulman annalist, “they were 
infidels, carried over to the enemy by the 
power of a woman's words.” 

During the night, the three chiefs held 
a council and resolved to maintain for the 
present a strictly defensive attitude, and 
to establish themselves firmly in Mazen- 
deran in order to make this province a 
solid point d’appui for future aggres- 
sions. 

In a few weeks, the success of the prop- 
aganda became more and more manifest, 
not only in the country aud among the 
common people, but also in all the prin- 
cipal cities and among men of science, 
wealth and high social position, who be- 
came Babists, and grew loud and bitter in 
their denunciations of the vices, the ig- 
norance, the hypocrisy and the simony of 
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theclergy. Such an intense state of feeling 
could not last long without coming to an 
open rupture. The exasperated moullas 
began to threaten vengeance, and their 
indignation reached its height on seeing 
Mohammed-Ali ride into the city of Bal- 
fouroush with a baton in his hand, a sabre 
at his girdle, and three hundred well-arm- 
ed followers at his back, all yelling like 
demons and ready for any desperate ad- 
venture. The clergy judged that it was 
now high time to prepare for the conflict, 
and armed the beggars, who lived on the 
eleemosynary soup of the mosques, or- 
ganized them into toufenkdjys or fusil- 
eers and sent this Falstaffian soldiery, con- 
sisting of several hundred “ tattered prod- 
igals,” in pursuit of the Babist forces, 
They also wrote to Khanler-Mirza, gov- 
ernor of the province, and to Abbas- 
Kouli-Khan, a nomadic chief of Laredjan, 
informing them to what sad straits true 
religion was reduced and invoking their 
immediate aid. The former was too ab- 
sorbed in political affairs to give heed to 
the entreaties of the moullas; but the 
Abbas-Kouli-Khan sent three hundred 
men at arms under his lieutenant Moham- 
med-Beg to Balfouroush. For several 
days Mohammed-Beg and Mohammed- 
Ali, each at the head of his three hundred 
soldiers, paraded the streets of the city, 
the peaceful inhabitants meanwhile shut- 
ting themselves up in their houses, In the 
mosques, the orthodox preachers fulmi- 
nated against the new heresy ; on the pub- 
lic squares the heterodox preachers ful- 
minated with equal violence against Islam. 
From words, however, the parties soon 
came to blows. A sharp fusillade left 
about a dozen Babists and about fifteen 
orthodox Mussulmans dead on the mar- 
ket-place. A hand to hand conflict en- 
sued, in which Mohammed-Beg was 
worsted and forced to retreat and in- 
trench himself in a neighboring caravan- 
sary. 

At this juncture both sides reinforced, 
the one by Moulla-Houssein, the other 
by Abbas-Kouli-Khan, The former see- 
ing little prospect of such success as 
would give him decided and definite su- 
premacy in the city, sent a flag of truce 
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to the latter, stating that His Sublime 
Highness, the Bab, and his disciples were 
men of peace and desired only to preach 
the truth, but not to employ physical 
force in the conversion of those who were 
really attached to the ancient faith, and 
ended by requesting permission to retire 
undisturbed with his partisans. Abbas- 
Kouli-Khan welcomed this solution of 
the difficulty, lauded the spirit of concil- 
iation shown by his adversary and heart- 
ily acceded to the proposal. Moulla- 
Houssein withdrew into the mountains 
of Mazenderan and built there a strong 
fortress of immense stones and enormous 
trunks of trees, with wells, magazines, 
subterranean passages, loopholes, in fact 
with everything essential to a vigorous 
and prolonged defence, in case of attack 
or siege. 

As soon as this castle (almost impreg- 
uable in a country where there were few 
cannons and those of very feeble calibre) 
was finished, the Babists resumed their 
missionary labors with new energy. 
Hitherto they had discoursed chiefly of 
truth, duty, God, the soul, religion; now 
from the top of their castle walls they 
began to preach politics, almost exclu- 
sively. They announced that all those 
who wished to live happily in this world, 
while waiting for the joys of the world 
to come, had only a short time in which 
to decide. Before the lapse of another 
year, Bab, the messenger of God, was to 
take possession of the entire universe. 
Flight would be impossible, resistance 
puerile. The adherents of the new re- 
ligion would be lords of the earth, all 
others would be slaves. The effect pro- 
duced by these utterances was immense. 
From all sides, multitudes of people, agi- 
tated by alternating hopes and fears, 
hastened to the castle and encamped 
around its walls; a tent, a hut of reeds, 
a cabin made of branches, or a piece of 
cotton cloth spread upon the ground, 
served as the home of a family. 

The most ardent enthusiasm and the 
sincerest faith prevailed among these 
vast throngs of people, to whom Moulla- 
Houssein and his colleague, Mohammed- 
Ali, were objects of boundless veneration. 
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Every true believer was fully convinced 
that if he fell on the field of battle, he 
would come to life again in forty days 
as prince or governor of some country. 
Therefore to be killed was the highest 
aspiration of the ambitious and the surest 
means of promotion. Every man had 
some realm in his mind which he ex- 
pected to rule after his resurrection. 
Some fixed their thoughts on China, 
others preferred Turkey, others still cast 
their longing eyes toward England, 
France, Germany or Russia; there is no 
evidence, however, that any one of them 
expressed a desire to rise from the grave 
as President of the United States. These 
notions had no warrant in any sayings or 
writings of Bab himself, but were en- 
couraged by some of his apostles for the 
purpose of inspiring the rabble with 
fanatical courage and contempt of 
death, 

Meanwhile the festivities of the royal 
coronation in the capital were ended. 
The new king Nasreddin-Shah, hae, 
after considerable opposition, taken full 
possession of the government and ap- 
pointed as his grand vizier or emir, Mirza 
Taghi-Khan, a man of great ability and 
indomitable energy, but violent in pas- 
sion and cruel in revenge. His favorite 
method of executing state criminals was 
te wall them up as far as the neck in the 
solid masonry of the mosques and then 
have their heads pulled off by ropes, to 
which wild horses were attached. This 
man, after pacifying the capital by several 
public exhibitions of the kind just de- 
scribed, turned his attention to the prov- 
ince of Mazenderan and resolved to take 
such measures as would effectually sup- 
press the new religious sedition, which 
he regarded as a permanent source of 
disquiet and danger to the empire. 
When therefore the grandees of that 
province came to do homage to the 
monarch, the vizier enjoined upon them 
to show their allegiance by the extirpa- 
tion of heresy. 

In accordance with these instructions, 
they collected their tribes and laid siege 
to the stronghold of the Babists, who 
withdrew into the interior of the fort as 
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the enemy approached and scarcely re- 
sponded to the lively but harmless fire 
of musketry which was kept up against 
the thick walls. But shortly before day- 
break when the Mussulman camp was in 
profound repose, Moulla-Houssein opened 
the posterns of the castle and made a 
sudden sortie, slaying Aga-Abdoullah, 
the orthodox commander-in-chief, rout- 
ing his troops, and pursuing them as they 
fled in all directions. A village in which 
the fugitives took refuge was sacked by 
the impetuous victors, and all the inhab- 
itants, who did not escape to the moun- 
tains, men, women and children, were 
put to the sword. Terror fell upon the 
whole country. The vizier, on hearing 
the results of the campaign, was trans- 
ported with rage, and sent out another 
army composed principally of Turks, 
Afghans and Kurds, under the command 
of Prince Medhi-Kouli-Mirza. 

The expedition, leaving the sunny 
plains where the citron and the pome- 
granate flourish, soon reached the cold 
region; for Mazenderan is a country of 
rapid transitions ; its mountains are 
belted with the climate of every zone, 
and a journey of a few hours carries the 
traveler from orange-groves through 
dark forests up to the eternal ice and 
snow. Scarcely had they entered the 
defiles of the mountains when a blinding 
storm of snow and sleet overtook them, 
and in the midst of the confusion occa- 
sioned by this circumstance, Moulla-Hous- 
sein, with three hundred men, surprised 
and cut them to pieces. The prince 
himself, who was comfortably in bed at 
the time of the attack, barely escaped 
with a few of his followers. But not 
daring to encounter the anger of the ter- 
rible vizier, he resolved to recruit his 
almost annihilated forces and to renew 
the war. 

While these preparations were being 
made, Abbas-Kouli, Khan of Laredjan, 
had put himself at the head of his tribe, 
and again invested the Babist castle. 
The more cautious of his colleagues ad- 
vised him to erect counter-fortifications, 
behind which they might be safe against 
those coups de main in which the enemy 
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had shown so much tact and vigor. But 
the haughty Khan replied in the spirit of 
a medizeval chevalier: “ Never shall it be 
said that the men of my tribe concealed 
themselves behind a heap of stones when 
in the face of the foe. Our only in- 
trenchments are our own bodies.” The 
Babists, on the contrary, counterfeited 
extreme terror, They were not any- 
where to be seen, neither on the walls 
nor at the loop-holes, but finally sent a 
flag of truce and humbly begged for par- 
don. Abbas-Kouli, delighted with this 
state of things, promised to let them off 
with hanging. Thereupon other negoti- 
ations followed, but the Khan, supposing 
himself master of the situation, refused to 
abate one jot of his severity. Thus sev- 
eral days passed in parleyings, the be- 
leaguers growing more and more lax in 
discipline and vigilance. One night about 
two o'clock, Moulla-Houssein, at the head 
of four hundred picked fusileers, issued 
from the castle in deepest silence, fell 
upon the sleeping army of the besiegers, 
set fire to their tents, and began to butch- 
er them like a flock of sheep. Notwith- 
standing all the appeals of the Khan and 
his officers, the panic-stricken soldiers 
fled in the utmost confusion, only a few 
here and there offering resistance. The 
victory was complete, but unfortunately 
Moulla-Houssein, whose green turban 
made him conspicuous in the fight, re- 
ceived severe wounds in the breast and 
side. Feeling his life ebbing away, he 
ordered a retreat and fell faint from his 
horse just at the castle-gate. From his 
death-bed he exhorted his companions to 
remain firm in the faith, forbade them 
to believe that he could really die, aver- 
ring that his decease was only apparent 
and that in fourteen days he should rise 
again. He then directed his most confi- 
dential friends to inter his body secretly, 
so that no one might know the place 
of his burial, and expired. 

Thus the new religion received its first 
great martyr and lost, at the same time, 
a man whose strength of character and 
versatility of genius would have render- 
ed to it incalculable services, if his life 
had been prolonged. 
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While these events were taking place, 
Mehdi-Kouli-Mirza was advancing with 
what troops he could enlist, in order to 
make a final effort to reduce the Babists’ 
castle. He began the siege by building 
around the fortress a high wall with tow- 
ers, from which he could pour a destruc- 
tive fire into the heart ofthe rebels’ 
citadel. With the help of two pieces of 
cannon and two mortars, brought from 
Teheran, and an explosive, inextinguish- 
able substance, invented by a man of 
Herat, he soon succeeded in setting on 
fire and reducing to ashes all the interior 
wood-work of the fort and dismantling 
some of the upper parapets and outer 
defences. The Babists fought with the 
bravery of desperation among the smok- 
ing ruins and subterranean passages of 
their castle, and inflicted severe loss upon 
the enemy by vigorous sorties. But their 
valor did not decide but only prolonged 
the contest. Provisions began to fail, so 
that they were reduced to eat their horses 
and grind the bones of their dead com- 
rades into flour with which to make bread. 
An attempt to cut their way through the 
foe and escape to the forest also failed. 
It is a singular fact that the Mussulmans 
regarded the principal rebel champions as 
invulnerable to lead and steel, and fired 
golden bullets at them, The same super- 
stition prevailed formerly among the old 
Scotch Covenanters, who molded silver 
balls to be used against those of their 
persecutors whom they believed enchant- 
ed. Finally, after a siege of four months 
the Babists surrendered on condition that 
theirlives should be spared. Butno sooner 
did the Mussulmans get the captives into 
their power than they treacherously 
butchered them, men, women and chil- 
dren, two hundred and forty in all. The 
common soldiers were stretched upon the 
ground and disemboweled alive. It was 
remarked, as an evidence of the extrem- 
ity to which they had been reduced, 
that their stomachs contained only raw 
herbs and grass, The chiefs were execut- 
ed on the public square of Balfouroush. 

But while these scenes of mingled he- 
roism and brutality were taking place in 
Mazenderan, the new doctrine was being 
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disseminated through all Persia, Other 
provinces had risen in insurrection. Se- 
rious disturbances had broken out in 
several cities and especially in Zendjan, 
the capital of Khamseh, where Moham- 
med-Ali, a turbulent, intolerant and iras- 
cible man, but learned in law and in 
dogmatic theology, had embraced the 
teachings of Bab, and intrenched himself 
with 15,000 enthusiasts under his com- 
mand. The series of struggles- which 
followed did not differ essentially from 
those already described. The same trea- 
son and massacre of prisoners followed 
the capitulation. The chiefs of the re- 
volt were blown into shreds and tatters 
at the cannon’s mouth. This method of 
punishing rebels is of Asiatic invention, 
but was subsequently adopted by the 
English in India, and practised with that 
superiority which European science and 
intelligence always confer even upon 
borrowed ideas. It was in the improved 
application of the principle, owing chiefly 
to the better quality and larger calibre of 
the guns, that the Anglo-Saxon genius 
asserted its supremacy in this case. Su- 
um cuique, 

But notwithstanding the military re- 
verses of the Babists, their doctrines con- 
tinued to spread with astonishing rapidity. 
Only the extreme branches had been 
lopped off, and the tree seemed to grow 
more vigorously and to bear more abun- 
dant frnit on account of the pruning: 
the Persian government resolved, there- 
fore, to cut it up by the root. Bab, who 
had during this time remained half-con- 
cealed in his house at Shiraz, surrounded 
by an ever-increasing circle of disciples, 
was now arrested and confined about 
two years in the fortress of Tjehrig, situat- 
ed in the Caspian province of Ghylan. 
Here he devoted his time to prayer and 
the writing of theological treatises. There 
was no evidence that he had instigated, 
directed or even approved of the insur- 
rections, nor is it probable that he could 
have prevented them if he had desired 
to do so. The Emir, Mirza-Taghi-Khan, 
did not intend at first to put him to 
death, but rather to destroy him morally 
and rob him of his halo of suvernatural 
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sanctity by parading him, chained and 
degraded, before the people as a vulgar 
charlatan, without the mind to conceive 
or the courage to execute, or even to 
take part in the audacious enterprises 
undertaken by his apostles in his name. 
But this project was found to be full of 
peril. Under all the gentleness of Bab's 
character there was a substructure of un- 
mistakable force. ‘‘ Sweetness and light ” 
blended in his soul with strength and 
firmness. So winning was his speech, 
and so affecting his simple presence, that 
the soldiers who were set to guard him 
became converts to his heresies. Such 
being the case, would not a public exhi- 
bition of him through the length and 
breadth of Persia be the surest means of 
propagating his errors? The risk was 
too great; it was determined, therefore, 
to murder him, 

From Tjehrig he was removed to the 
citadel of Tebriz, and, after a sham trial, 
condemned to be executed, together with 
several of his most confidential friends 
and followers; M. Gobineau says ouly 
two, but other authorities enumerate 
four. On their way to the place of exe- 
cution they were led through all the 
streets and bazars of Teheran, and mock- 
ed and scourged at every step, the multi- 
tude crying out, “ If you are sent of God 
and have miraculous power save your- 
self.” When they arrived at the fatal 
spot and saw the instruments of death, 
one of the Babists lost his courage and 
recanted, denied his master and even 
spit in his face, for the sake of saving his 
life. It is said that he afterwards re- 
pented of his treachery and proved the 
sincerity of his contrition by dying under 
the most frightful tortures. Every means 
were employed to induce another disci- 
ple, Mohammed-Ali, to purchase his free- 
dom by recantation; his young and 
beautiful wife was brought before him 
with her little children, but their prayers 
and tears did not move him. Pointing 
to Bab, he said, “This is the Door of 
truth, the prophet of Islam.” The vic- 
tims were then suspended by cords from 
a high wall with their feet a short dis- 
tance from the ground, and a company 
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of soldiers stationed a few yards in front 
of them, These soldiers were Christians; 
the government distrusted the Mussul- 
man regiments, not knowing how far the 
religious infection had spread among 
them. It is melancholy but true, that 
the nominal Christians of Persia are the 
most degraded and abject portion of the 
population ; they have long since ceased 
to be capable of erring in matters of 
faith, “My master, are you not satisfied 
with me?” were the last’ words of Mo- 
hammed-Ali. A volley of musketry 
drowned the echo of his voice and he 
died without a groan. Bab, however, 
was not touched; the bullets only cut 
the cords by which he was suspended 
and restored him to liberty. Had he 
taken refuge among the populace, the 
apparent miracle of his deliverance would 
have decided the fickle and superstitious 
rabble in his favor; no soldier, whether 
Christian or Mussulman, would have 
dared to fire upon him after such an evi- 
dent Divine intervention in his behalf. 
and the result might have been the over- 
throw of the Kadjare dynasty, and the 
recognition of Babism as the religion of 
the state. But unfortunately Bab, be- 
wildered by his sufferings and not com- 
prehending the advantages that might be 
drawn from the wonderful manner in 
which he had regained his freedom, but 
obeying the mechanical instinct which im- 
pelled him to seek shelter somewhere, 
ran into the guard-house. There was a 
moment of breathless anxiety and terror 
among the Mussulmans, who at first be- 
lieved in the miracle themselves, but an 
intrepid captain of infantry put an end to 
their fear and credulity by following Bab 
into his covert and cutting him down 
with his sabre. The soldiers seeing the 
prophet bathed in blood, placed the muz- 
zles of their guns against his body and 
riddled him with balls, The corpse was 
dragged for several days through the 
streets of the capital and then cast with- 
out the city-walls to be devoured by 
jackals. Thus perished Mirza-Ali-Mo- 
hammed, surnamed the Bab, on the 19th 
of July, 1849, in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age. 
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For two years after the death of their 
chief, the partisans of the new religion 
made no open attempt at revolution, and 
contented themselves with the quiet dis- 
semination of their ideas. A new Bab 
was chosen, named Mirza-Yahya, a youth 
of sixteen, and of illustrious lineage, but 
who had been orphaned in his birth and 
charitably nurtured and educated by a 
Babist woman, This juvenile pontiff, on 
whom was conferred the title of Eternal 
Highness, went from city to city calming 
the passions and fortifying the courage 
and constancy of the believers, and ex- 
pressly forbidding them to attempt insur- 
rection under any pretext whatever, but 
enjoining upon them religious study and 
meditation, and the strict performance of 
moral duties. He then established him- 
self at Bagdad, where he had the two-fold 
advantage of enjoying perfect personal 
security and of being in constant commu- 
nication with the vast number of Persian 
pilgrims who pass through that city to 
worship at the shrines of Kerbela and 
Nedjef. The wisdom of this policy soon 
manifested itself in the many conversions 
to Babism effected every year among 
these devotees. 

In the spring of 1852, a strange rumor 
began to circulate in the bazars of Te- 
heran, namely, that during the month 
Shavval (August), the king would die a 
violentdeath, This prophecy, little heed- 
ed at first, was repeated so persistent- 
ly that it finally grew into a general be- 
lief; and the Babists, who doubtless ori- 
ginated the report, undertook to make it 
good by the monarch, 
Three of them attacked him as he was 
riding near his country-palace at Niav- 
eran, about four leagues from Teheran. 
They seized the bridle of his horse, dis- 
charged their pistols at him, and endeav- 
ored to pull him from the saddle. But 
the royal body-guard hastened to the res- 
cue, killed one of the assassins on the 
spot, and carried the others as prison- 
ers to the capital, where they were put 
to the most cruel tortures, but without 
eliciting any information as to the ori- 
gin and extent of the plot. In the midst 
of the intensest sufferings they kept 
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silent, or averred with inflexible firmness 
that they had noaccomplices, The well- 
organized police of Teheran (and in 
Asiatic cities the police, a legacy of the 
Sassanids, is the only institution that is 
well-organized and efficient,) took the 
matter in hand, and soon discovered that 
the Babists were holding clandestine re- 
unions in the house of one of the wealth- 
iest and most influential men of the city. 
Arrests were quietly made, until about 
forty persons were taken, and among 
them Consolation of the Eyes, whom the 
Kalenter or prefect, in consideration of 
her rank and reputation, confided to the 
keeping of his own wife ; the others were 
cast into prison. 

The Kalenter, filled with respect and 
admiration for the charms of beauty and 
of eloquence by which Consolation of 
the Eyes fascinated all who approached 
her, did everything in his power to miti- 
gate the rigors of her captivity. One day 
he returned from the royal camp and 
saluting her with reverence said, “ I have 
good news; to-morrow you will be con- 
ducted to Niaveran, and be asked whether 
you are,a Babist. You will reply ‘No.’ 
It will be understood that you are; but 
no further inquisition will be made, and 
you will be set free.” “Do not hope,” 
she replied, “that I shall deny my faith, 
even in appearance, or for 4 moment.” 
The next morning Consolation of the Eyes 
was brought before the princes and the 
august functionaries of state at Niaveran, 
but refused to save her life by the least 
concession, and sentenced to be 
burned in one of the apartments of the 
citadel, and her ashes scattered to the 
winds. The other prisoners, men, women 
and children, were marshaled in a long 
procession through the streets, their 
bodies horribly lacerated, and flaming 
torches inserted in the gashes. The low 
populace showed their loyalty by beating 
them with whips and clubs, as they march- 
ed along, and chanted a hymn with this 
refrain, “Verily, we come from God 
and to Him we return.” Among the vic- 
tims was Seid-Houssein, the man who 
had formerly saved his life by spitting in 
the face of Bab. “ Nothing could now 
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shake his fortitude, and he welcomed this 
opportunity of proving how sincerely 
he repented of that moment of weakness. 
On arriving at the place of execution every 
effort was made to induce them to recant. 
A father was told that if he did not re- 
nounce his errors, his two sons should be 
butchered on his breast. The father then 
threw himself on the ground and de- 
clared that he was ready to become an 
altar of sacrifice, and the eldestson, (four- 
teen years old,) appealing to the right of 
primogeniture, claimed the privilege of 
being slain first. Before sunset all was 
ended; nothing remained but a mass of 
mangled and charred flesh, 

“ And the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Held o’er the dead their carnival.” 

But that day of persecution was more 
efficient than weeks of preaching in 
winning secret partisans to Babism. The 
heroic stoicism of the martyrs left a deep 
and lasting impression upon the public 
mind, and although no open demonstration 
of religious zeal on the part of the 
sect have been made since 1852, there is 
no doubt that, “the little leaven” of 
heresy is working in every class of society 
and slowly but surely “Jeavening the 
whole lump.” 

About four years ago a Persian who 
had lived in Europe introduced into his 
native country the institution of Free 
Masonry, under the name of “ Feramoush- 
Khaneh,” or the “ House of Forgetful- 
ness.” The Babists have got possession 
of this machinery, and find it a safe and 
subtle means of religious propagandism. 
In 1866, the Bab residing at Bagdad was 
urged by several Persian exiles to per- 
mit his adherents to take advantage of 
the present feeble and disorganized con- 
dition of the government and attempt a 
coup détat. He replied that the time 
had not yet come. 

The literature of the Babists is already 
quite voluminous, although not easy of 
access, because the owning or reading of 
their books is a crime liable to be punish- 
ed with death. The enigmatical style in 
which they are written also renders them 
hard to be understood. The famous Ger- 
man mystic, Jacob Boehme, shoemaker 
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and philosopher, was once summoned be- 
fore a court on the charge of atheism, and 
his works were produced as evidence, 
But the judges, after a long and brain- 
racking investigation, were obliged to 
dismiss the case on the ground that the 
writings of the accused were so utterly 
unintelligible as to make it impossible to 
decide whether they were atheistic or not. 
The same plea might be urged with still 
greater force in defence of the Babists, 
They embody their thoughts in combina- 
tions of cabalistic words and numbers, 
to which only the initiated possess the 
key. In this system the number 19 is 
central and sacred and stands for God, 
“the Sole Giver of Life.” These obscure 
theosophic speculations are contained in 
an Arabic book entitled “ Biyyan” or 
“The Exposition,” which is in fact a co- 
dification of all the rules and regulations 
prescribed by the First Bab. It was pub- 
lished in 1848, A still more mystical 
“Biyyan” was afterward issued in the 
Persian language, The favorite religious 
treatise of the Babists is a large folio call- 
ed “The Book of Light”; to the occi- 
dental mind, however, it is more ardent 
than luminous. Among the apostolic 
writings of Babism, the works of a wo- 
man still living hold an important place. 
Consolation of the Eyes does not seem 
to have left any record of her genius in 
literature, 

The fundamental doctrine of Babism is 
the unity, immutability and eternity of 
God. ‘ He has no companion,” is the for- 
mula by which the conception of his 
oneness and his grandeur is expressed. 
The Mussulmans use the same phrase, and 
intend to assert by it, the strict, complete 
and absolute unity of the Godhead; 
whereas the Babists wish thereby to em- 
phasize the impossibility of two Divine 
potencies existing alien to each other, 
but do not deny the reality of Divine 
emanations and incarnations. Indeed, 
according to their teachings, nothing can 
exist unless as an emanation from God, 
who is represented ag saying, “ Verily, O 
my creature, thou art one with me.” In 
the day of judgment all things will be 
annihilated, except the Divine Nature; 
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i.e. all defects resulting from the fact 
of emanation and temporary separation 
from the pure source of being will disap- 
pear, and God will reabsorb all that be- 
longs to him. Evidently the God of the 
Babists is the God of Chaldean philoso- 
phy, of Alexandrianism, of Gnosticism, and 
of all the oriental theosophies ; it is not 
the Elohim of the primitive Hebrews nor 
the Jehovah of Mosaism, but resembles 
more closely the God of the later rab- 
bins, of the Talmud and the Gemara. Bab 
never encouraged his disciples to specu- 
late about the mysteries of the Divine 
nature; to love and obey God and to as- 
pire to be like him in perfections, he de- 
clared to be of greater value than to try 
to fathom the secrets of his being. Not- 
withstanding his strong proclivity ‘to 
mysticism, and even to ecstasy, he always 
kept before his followers some practical 
end of duty, and enjoined upon them to 
avoid all asceticism in diet, dress and 
manners. He also attached great signi- 
ficance to marriage, interdicted polygamy 
and concubinage, (although tolerating 
bigamy) forbade or greatly restricted 
divorce, and abolished the use of the veil. 
The whole aim of his legislation in refer- 
ence to the relation of the sexes was the 
elevation of woman. In the East the three 
most fruitful causes of her moral degrada- 
tion have always been polygamy, the 
extreme facility with which men can put 
away their wives on the most frivolous 
pretexts, (there are few women in Persia 
of twenty-two years of age who have not 
had two or three husbands) and the al- 
most universal use of the veil, which ex- 
perience has proved to be the safest 
covert of social and domestic disorders. 
Bab wished that women should lead a 
freer and less constrained life, and be per- 
mitted to enter the society and share 
the privileges of their brothers and hus- 
bands. With sound wisdom and com- 
mon sense he sought to renovate the 
world by first reforming the family. 

Very touching, too, is his tenderness to- 
ward children, and especially toward 
young girls. The development of this 
feature in Babism was the particular mis- 
sion of Consolation of the Eyes. In the 
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Book of Precepts he says, “Love your 
daughters, for they are more highly es- 
teemed before God than your sons; let 
there be no veil between husband and 
wife, even were it smaller than a leaf and 
finer than gossamer, in order that there 
may be no cause of affliction to the 
woman.” These words show a delicacy 
of feeling very rare among the Orientals. 
As regards general kindness and humani- 
ty he says, “It is forbidden to have re- 
course to blows even when you are struck 
on the shoulder.” Charity to the poor is 
earnestly inculcated, and gentleness of 
teachers towards their pupils is strictly en- 
joined and enforced by penalties. The 
Babists are also recommended to use 
chairs instead of sitting on the ground, 
and whatis a still more startling innova- 
tion, to shave. These prescriptions, (the 
latter of which is extremely radical and 
revolutionary, and was never before sug- 
gested by any Oriental prophet or law- 
giver) were obviously designed to break 
up the routine of Eastern life by engraft- 
ing upon it European. manners. Never- 
theless, that Bab feared to open the gate 
too wide to foreign influences is seen in 
his strict prohibition of all books not in 
sympathy with his sect, and in his disap- 
proval of traveling in countries outside 
of Persia, He did not, however, regard 
his own revelationsas final, nor look upon 
his writings as finished, and ultimate, but 
foretold other prophets who would un- 
fold still higher truths. 

Babism is thus a progressive religion, 
It is now in the first stage of its ideal 
history, namely the period of the “ Mani- 
festation,”’ (adopting the terminology of 
the sect) the next stage will be that of 
the “Explosion,” the precise character 
of which the future alone can determine. 
The free-thinkers in the East are not re- 
ligious sceptics but religious sentimen- 
talists. Deviation from the paths of or- 
thodoxy usually takes the direction, not 
of infidelity, but of superstition. The 
Babists have great faith in magic and the 
virtue of talismans. Rings of turquoise 
and red cornelian engraved with texts 
from the Koran, or pentagonai sheets of 
paper with the same phrase written on 
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them sixty-four times are esteemed pe- 
culiarly potent. The Book of Precepts 
gives directions for preparing such amu- 
lets. The number 19 being sacred has 
been made the standard of weights, meas- 
ures, judicial penalties, and indeed for all 
the transactions of life. The year is di- 
vided into 19 months, the month into 19 
days, the day into 19 hours, ete. As re- 
gards civil government, the Babists aim 
to restrain arbitrary power, to check the 
luxury and extravagance of the court and 
courtiers, to annihilate the oppressive des- 
potism of ministers and provincial govern- 
ors, and, in general, to effect a more equit- 
able administration of justice. Bab de- 
sired to restore Islam in the same spiritual 
sense in which Christ restored Judaism. 
As the laws of Moses were types and 
shadows of what was fully revealed in the 
Gospels, so the Koran and the traditions 
of Islam were emblems of the truths of 
Babism. These analogies are not acci- 
dental but evidently indicate an intimate 
knowledge of both the Old and the New 
Testaments. Bab was the herald of a 
new dispensation in which he says ‘ men 
are to live not according to the letter but 
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in obedience to the spirit of the law.” He 
declared that all the ablutions prescribed 
in the Koran have not in themselves the 
least value, and cause God neither pleas- 
ure nor pain; he rejected the distinction ob- 
served by Mussulmans between clean and 
unclean meats, and commanded that all 
things should be enjoyed with temperance, 

Such is Babism in its origin, and in some 
of its most salient characteristics. What 
destiny the future may have in store for it, 
no one can tell. It beganin the mystic 
transports of a solitary religious soul, as- 
sumed the phase of a moral reform, and fi- 
nally that of a political revolt, and may at 
any time passinto the already prophesied 
stage of the “ Explosion,” and revolution- 
ize the entire realm of Persia, There can 
be no doubt that its development is due in 
some measure to the influence of European 
thought on the Eastern mind, a fresh breeze 
from the West breaking the Dead Sea of 
Oriental quietism into billows, It is cer- 
tainly an interesting problem presenting 
itself for solution, an important factor 
that must be henceforth taken into ac- 
count in the work of civilizing and Chris- 
tianizing Asia. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
(Continued.) 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE ENEMY IN PRESENCE, 


“Then came and looked him in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright, 
And then he knew it was a fiend, 


That miserable knight.” COLERIDGE. 


“Farner, dear father, what is it? What 
makes you look so ill, so haggard!” cried 
Diane de Selinville, when summoned the 
next morning to meet her father in the 
parlor of the convent. 

“Ah, child! see here. Your brother 
will have us make an end of it. He has 
found her.” 

“ Eustacie! Ah, and where?” 

“That he will not say, but see here. 
This is all his billet tells me: ‘The hare 
who has doubled so long is traced to her 
form. My dogsare on her, and in a week’s 


time she will be ours. I request you, sir, 
to send me a good purse of crowns to re- 
ward my huntsmen ; and in the meantime 
—-one way or the other—that pet of my 
sister's must be disposed of. Kept too 
long, these beasts always become savage. 
Either let him be presented to the royal 
menagerie, or there is still a surer way.’ ” 
“ And that is all he says!” exclaimed 
Diane. 
* All! He was always cautious, He 
mentions no names. And now, child, 
what is to be done? To give him up to 
the King is, at the best, life-long imprison- 
ment, yet, if he were still here when my 
son returns— Alas! alas! child, I have 
been ruined body and soul between you! 
How could you make me send after and 
imprison him? It was a mere assassina- 
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tion!’ and the old man beat his head with 
grief and perplexity. 

“Father!” cried Diane, tearfully, “I 
cannot see you thus. We meant it for 
the best. We shall yet save him.” 

“Save him! Ah, daughter, I tossed 
all night long thinking how to save him, 
so strong, so noble, so firm, so patient, so 
good even to the old man who has de- 
stroyed his hope—his life! Ah! I have 
thought till my brain whirls.” 

“ Poor father! I knew you would love 
him,” said Diane, tenderly. “ Ah! we 
will save him yet. 
sons to you. Look, it is only to tell him 
that he whom she calls his wife is already 
in my brother's hands, wedded to him,” 

“ Daughter,”—and he pushed back his 
gray hair with a weary distressed gesture 
—‘TI am tired of wiles; I am old; I can 
carry them out no longer.” 

“But this is very simple; it may al- 
ready be true—at least it will soon be 
true. Only tell him that she is my brother's 
wife, Then will his generosity awaken, 
then will he see that to persist in the 
validity of his marriage would be misery, 
dishonor to her, then—” 

“Child, you know not how hard he is 
Even for his bro- 
ther’s sake he would not give way an inch, 


in his sense of right. 


and the boy was as obstinate as he!” 

“Ah! but this comes nearer. He will 
be stung; his generosity will be piqued. 
He will see that the kindest thing he can 
do will be to nullify his claim, and the 
child , 

The Chevalier groaned, struck his brow 
with his fist, and muttered, “ That will 
concern no one—that has been provided 
for. Ah! ah! children, if I lose my own 
soul for you, you . 

“ Father, my sweet father, say not these 
cruel things. Did not the Queen’s con- 
fessor tell us that all means were lawful 
that brought a soul to the Church, and 
here are two.” 

“Two! Why the youth’s heresy is 
part of his point of honor, Child, child, 
the two will be murdered in my very 
house, and the guilt will be on my soul!” 

“No, father! We will—we will save 
him. See, only tell him this.” 


He shall be the best of 
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“This—what! My brain is confused. 
I have thought long—long.” 

“Only this, father, dear father. You 
shall not be tormented any more, if only 
you will tell him that my brother has 
made Eustacie his wife, then will I do all 
the rest,” 

Diane coaxed, soothed, and encouraged 
her father by her caresses, till he mounted 
his mule to return to the castle at dinner- 
time, and she promised to come early in 
the afternoon to follow up the stroke he 
was to give. She had never seen him 
falter before—he had followed out his 
policy with a clear head and unsparing 
hand—but now that Berenger’s character 
was better known to him, and the crisis 
long delayed had come so suddenly be- 
fore his eyes, his whole powers seemed 
to reel under the alternative. 

The dinner-bell clanged as he arrived 
at the castle, and the prisoners were 
marched into the hall, both intent upon 
making their request on Osbert’s behalf, 
and therefore as impatient for the conclu- 
sion of the meal, and the absence of the 
servants, as was their host. His hands 
trembled so much that Berenger was 
obliged to carve for him; he made the 
merest feint of eating; and now and then 
raised his hand to his head as if to bring 
back scattered ideas, 

The last servant quitted the room, 
when Berenger perceived that the old 
man was hardly in a state to attend to his 
request, and yet the miserable frost-bit- 
ten state of poor Landry, seemed to com- 
pel him to speak. 

“Sir,” he began, “ you could do me a 
great kindness.” 

The Chevalier looked up at him with 
glassy eyes. 

“My son,” he said, with an effort, “I. 
also had something to say. Ah! let me 
think, I have had enough. Call my 
daughter,” he added, feeling helplessly 
with his hands, so that Berenger started 
up in alarm, and received him in his arms 
just in time to prevent his sinking to the 
floor senseless. 

“Tt is a stroke,” exclaimed Berenger. 
“Call, Phil! Send the gendarmes,” 

The gendarmes might be used to the 
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sight of death of their own causing, but 
they had a horror of that which came by 
Nature’s hand. The purple face and loud 
gasps of the stricken man terrified them 
out’ of their senses, “ C'est wn coup,” 
was the cry, and they went clattering off 
to the servants. These, all men but one 
old crone, came in a mass to the door, 
looked in, beheld their master rigid and 
prostrate on the floor, supported by the 
prisoner, and with fresh shrieks about 
“Mesdames! a priest! a doctor!” away 
they rushed. The two brothers were not 
in much less consternation, only they re- 
tained their senses. Berenger loosened 
the ruff and doublet, and bade Philip prac- 
tise that art of letting blood which he had 
learnt for his benefit. When Madame de 
Selinville and her aunt, with their escort, 
having been met half-way from Bellaise, 
arrived sooner than could have been ex- 
pected, they found every door open from 
hall to entrance gate-way, not a person 
keeping -watch, and the old man lying 
deathlike upon cushions in the hall, Philip 
bandaging his arm, and Berenger rubbing 
his temples with wine and the hottest 
spices on the table. “He is better—he 
is alive,” said Berenger, as they entered; 
and as both ladies would have fallen on 
him with shrieks and sobs, he bade them 
listen, assured them that the only chance 
of life was in immediate care, and en- 
treated that bedding might be brought 
down, and strong essences fetched to ap- 
ply to the nose and temples. They obeyed, 
and brought the servants to obey; and 
by the time the priest and the sister in- 
firmarer had arrived from the convent, he 
had opened his eyes, and, as he saw Be- 
renger, tried to murmur something that 
sounded like “ Mon fils.” 

“ He lives !—he speaks !—he can receive 
the sacraments!” was the immediate ex- 
clamation; and as preparations began to 
be made, the brothers saw that their pres- 
ence was no longer needed, and returned 
to their own tower. 

“So, sir,” said the gendarme sergeant, 
as they walked down the passage, “ you 
did not seize the moment for escape.” 

“T never thought of it,” said Berenger. 

“T hope, sir, you will not be the worse 


for it,” said the sergeant. “ An honora- 
ble gentleman you have ever proved 
yourself to me, and I will bear testimony 
that you did the poor old gentleman no 
hurt; but nobles will have it their own 
way, and pay little heed to a poor sol- 
dier,” 

“ What do you mean, friend ?” 

“ Why, you see, sir, it is unlucky that 
you two happened to be alone with M., 
le Chevalier. No one can tell what may 
be said when they seek an _ occasion 
against a person.” 

To the brothers, however, this sugges- 
tion sounded so horrible and unnatural, 
that they threw it from them. They ap- 
plied themselves at every moment possi- 
ble to enlarging Osbert’s hole, and seeking 
an outlet from the dungeon; but this 
they had not been able to discover, and 
it was necessary to be constantly on their 
guard in visiting the vaults, lest their 
absence from their apartment should be 
detected ; and they believed that if Nar- 
cisse arrived at the castle, they should 
find in him a far less gentle jailer than 
the poor old man, for whose state their 
kindly young hearts could not but 
grieve. 

They heard that he had recovered con- 
sciousness enough to have made a sort 
of confession ; and Pére Bonami brought 
them his formal request, as a dying man, 
for their pardon for all the injuries he had 
done them; but his speech was too much 
affected for any specification of what 
these were. The first thing they heard 
in early morning was that, in the course 
of the night, he had breathed his last; 
and all day the bells of all the churches 
round were answering one another with 
the slow, swinging, melancholy notes of 
the knell. 

In the early twilight, Pére Bonami 
brought a message that Madame de Selin- 
ville requested M. le Baron to come and 
speak with her, and he was accordingly 
conducted, with the gendarme behind 
him, to a small chamber opening into the 
hall—the same where the incantations of 
the Italian peddler had been played off 
before Philip and Diane. The gendarme 
remained outside the door by which they’ 
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entered the little dark room, only lighted 
by one little lamp. 

“ Here, daughter,” said the priest, “is 
your cousin. He can answer the ques- 
tion you have so much at heart;” and 
with these words Pére Bonami passed 
beneath the black curtain that covered 
the entrance into the hall, admitting as 
he raised it for a moment a flood of pure 
light from the wax tapers, and allowing 
the cadence of the-chanting of the priests 
to fallon the ear. At first Berenger was 
scarcely able to discern the pale face that 
looked as if tears were all dried up, and 
even before his eyes had clearly perceived 
her in the gloom, she was standing before 
him with clasped hands, demanding, in a 
hoarse, breathless whisper, “ Had he said 
anything to you?” 

“Anything? No, cousin,” said Be- 
renger, in a kind tone. “He had seemed 
suffering and oppressed all dinner-time, 
and when the servants left us, he mur- 
mured a few confused words, then sank.” 

“Ah, ah, he spoke it not! Thank 
Heaven! Ah! it isa load gone, Then 
neither will I speak it,” sighed Diane, 
halfaloud. ‘“ Ah! cousin, he loved you.” 

“He often was kind to us,” said Be- 
renger, impelled to speak as tenderly as 
he could of the enemy, who had cer- 
tainly tortured him, but, as if he loved 
him. 

“He badeus save you,” said Diane, her 
eyes shining with strange wild light in 
the gloom. “ He laid it on my aunt and 
me to save you; you must let us. It must 
be done before my brother comes,” she 
added in hurried accents, ‘ The messen- 
gers are gone; he may be here any mo- 
ment. He must find you in the chapel— 
as—as my betrothed!” 

“And you sent for me here to tempt 
me—close to such a chamber as that?” 
demanded Berenger, his gentleness be- 
coming sternness, as much with his own 
worse self as with her. 

“Listen. Ah! it is the only way. Lis- 
ten, cousin. Do you know what killed 
my father? It was my brother’s letter 
saying things must be brought to an end; 
either you must be given up to the King, 
or worse—worse. And now, without him 
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to stand between you and my brother, 
you are lost. Oh! take pity on his poor 
soul that has left his body, and bring not 
your blood on his head.” 

“Nay,” said Berenger, “if he repented, 
the after consequences to me will have no 
effect on him now.” 

“ Have pity then on yourself—on your 
brother,” 

“T have,” said Berenger. “He had 
rather die with me than see me a traitor.” 

“ And least of all,” she exclaimed, with 
choking grief, ‘‘ have you compassion on 
me !—on me who have lost the only one 
who felt for me—me, for me who have 
loved you with every fibre of my heart— 
for me who have lived on the music of 
your hardest, coldest word—for me who 
would lay her life, her honor, in the dust 
for one grateful glance from you—and 
whom you condemn to the anguish of— 
Aye, and for what? For 
the mere shadow of a little girl, who had 


your death! 


no force to love you, of whom you know 
nothing—nothing! Oh! are you a crys- 
tal rock or are youaman? See, I kneel 
to you to save yourself and me.” 

There were hot tears dropping from 
Berenger’s eyes as he caught Diane’s hand, 
and held it forcibly to prevent her thus 
abasing herself. Her wild words and ges- 
tures thrilled him in every pulse and wrung 
his heart, and it was with a stifled, agita- 
ted voice that he said— 

“God help you and me both, Diane! 
To do what you ask would—would be no 
saving of either. Nay, if you will kneel,” 
as she struggled with him, “let it be to 
Him who alone can bring us through;” 
and releasing her hand, he dropped on his 
knees by her side, and covered his face 
with his hands, in an earnest supplication 
that the spirit of resistance which he al- 
most felt slipping from him might be re- 
newed, The action hushed and silenced 
her, and as he rose he spoke no other word, 
but silently drew back so much of the cur- 
tain that he could see into the hall, where 
the dead man still lay uncoffined upon the 
bed where his own hands had laid him, ~ 
and the low, sweet requiem of kneeling 
priests floated around him. Rest, rest, 
and calm they breathed into one sorely 
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tried living soul, and the perturbed heart 
was quelled by the sense how short the 
passage was to the world where captivity 
and longing would be ended, He beckon- 
ed to Pére Bonami to return to Diane, 
and then, protected by his presence from 
any further demonstrations, kissed her 
hand and left her. 

He told Philip as little as possible of 
this interview, but his brother remarked 
how much time he spent over the Psalms 
that evening. 

The next day the brothers saw from 
their upper window the arrival of Nar- 
cisse, or as he had called himself for the 
last three years, the Marquis de Nid-de- 
Merle, with many attendant gentlemen, 
and a band of fifty or sixty gendarmes. 
The court was filled with their horses, and 
rang with their calls for refreshment. And 
the captives judged it wise to remain in 
their upper room in case they should be 
called for. 

They were proved to have been wise 
in so doing, for about an hour after their 
arrival there was a great clanging of steel 
boots, and Narcisse de Ribaumont, fol- 
lowed by a portly, heavily-armed gentle- 
man, wearing a scarf of office, by two of 
the servants, and by two gendarmes, en- 
tered the room. It was the first time the 
cousins had met since le baiser d’ Eustacie 
had been hissed into Berenger’s ear. Nar- 
cisse looked older, sallower, and more 
worn than at that time; and Philip, see- 
ing his enemy for the first time, contrasted 
him with the stately presence of Beren- 
ger, and felt as if a rat were strangling 2 
noble steed. 

Each young man punctiliously removed 
his hat, and Nid-de-Merle, without deign- 
ing further salutation, addressed his com- 
panion. “Sir, you are here on the part 
of the King, and to you I deliver up these 
prisoners who, having been detained here 
on a charge of carrying on a treasonable 
correspondence, and protected by my 
father out of consideration for the family, 
have requited his goodness by an attempt 
to strangle him, which has caused his 
death.” 

Philip actually made a leap of indigna- 

tion; Berenger, better prepared, said to 
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the officer, ‘ Sir, I am happy to be placed 
in charge of a King’s servant, who will 
no doubt see justice done, and shelter 
us from the private malice that could 
alone devise so monstrous an accusation, 
We are ready to clear ourselves upon 
oath over the corpse, and all the house- 
hold and our own guards can bear wit- 
ness,” 

“The witnesses are here,” said Nar- 
cisse, pointing to the servants, ill-looking 
men, who immediately began to depose 
to having found their master purple-faced 
and struggling in the hands of the two 
young men, who had been left alone with 
him after dinner. 

Berenger felt that there was little use 
in self-defence. It was a fabrication the 
more easily to secure his cousin's purpose 
of destroying him, and his best hope lay 
in passing into the hands of persons who 
were less directly interested in his ruin. 
He drew himself up to his full height, 
saying, “If there be justice in France, 
our innocence will be proved. I demand, 
sir, that you examine the abbess, the 
priest, the steward, the sergeant of gen- 
darmes: they are impartial witnesses 
and will serve the King’s justice, if jus- 
tice be his purpose. Or, if this be but 
M. de Nid-de-Merle’s way of completing 
the work he left unfinished four years 
ago, I am ready. Only let my brother 
go free. He is heir to nothing here.” 

“Enough, sir. Words against the 
King’s justice will be reckoned against 
you,” said the officer. “I shall do my- 
self the honor of attending the funeral 
the day after to-morrow, and then I shall 
convey you to Tours, to answer for this 
deed at your leisure. Monsieur le Mar- 
quis, are the prisoners secure here, or 
would you have them gardés @ vue.” 

“No need for that,” said Narcisse, 
lightly ; “had there been any exit they 
would have found it long ago. Your 
good fellows outside the door keep them 
safe enough. M. le Baron de Ribaumont, 
I have the honor to wish you a good 
morning.” 

Berenger returned his bow with one 
full of defiance, and the door was again 
locked upon the prisoners; while Philip 
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exclaimed, “ The cowardly villain, Berry ; 
is it a hanging matter?” 

“Not for noble blood,” said Berenger. 
“ We are more likely to be brought to no 
trial, but to lie prisoners for life ;” then, 
as Philip grew white and shivered with 
a sick horror, he added bravely, “ But 
they shall not have us, Philip. We know 
the vaults well enough to play at hide 
and seek with them there, and even if 
we find no egress we may hold out till 
they think us fled and leave open the 
doors!” 

Philip’s face lighted again, and they did 
their best by way of preparation, collect- 
ing wood for torches, and putting aside 
food at their meals, It was a very for- 
lorn hope, but the occupation it caused 
‘was effectual in keeping up Philip's 
spirits, and saving him from despond- 
ency. 


’ 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE PEDDLER’S PREDICTION. 


“ But if ne’er so close you wall hizn, 
Do the best that you may ; 
Blind Love, if so you call him, 
Will find out his way.” 


Old Song. 

“Too late,” muttered Berenger to him- 
self, as he stood by the fire in his prison- 
chamber. Humfrey and Philip were busy 
in the vaults, and he was taking his turn 
in waiting in the sitting-room to disarm 
suspicion. “It is too late now, and I 
thank God that so it is.” 

“ Do you indeed, M. le Baron,” said a 
low voice close beside him; and, as he 
turned in haste, he beheld at the foot of 
the turret-stair, the youth Aimé de Selin- 
ville, holding a dark lantern in his hand, 
and veiling its light. 

“Ha!” and he started to his feet. 
“Whence come you?” 

“From my lady,” was the youth’s an- 
swer. “She has sent me to ask whether 
you persist in what you replied to her the 
other day. For if not, she bids me say 
that it is not too late.” 

‘* And if I do persevere?” 

“Then—ah! what doI know? Who 
can tell how far malice can go? And there 
are towers and bastilles where hope never 
enters. Moreover, your researches under- 
ground are known.” 
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“ Sir,” said Berenger, the heart sinking 
quelled by the effort of resistance, ‘‘ Ma- 
dame de Selinville has my answer—I must 
take the consequences, Tell her, if she 
truly wishes me well, the honorable way 
of saving us would be to let our English 
friends know what has befallen us.” 

“ You forget, M. le Baron, even if she 
could proclaim the dishonor of her family, 
interference from a foreign power might 
only lead to a surer mode of removing 
you,” said Aimé, lowering his voice and 
shuddering. 

“ Even so, I should thank her. Then 
would the bitterest pang be taken away. 
Those at our home would not deem us 
faithless recreants.” 

“Thank her!” murmured the lad in an 
inward voice. “ Very well, sir, I will car- 
ry her yourdecision. It is your final one. 
Disgrace, prison, death—rather than free- 
dom; love, wealth!” 

“The semblance of dishonor, rather 
than the reality!” said Berenger, firmly. 

The light-footed page disappeared, and 
in a few moments a very different tread 
came up from below, and Philip appeared. 

“What is it, Berry? Methought I 
heard a voice.” 

“Forgive me, brother,” said Berenger, 
holding out his hand; “I have thrown 
away another offer.” 

“Tush, the thing to pardon would be 
having accepted one. I only wish they 
would leave us in peace! What was it 
this time?” 

“ A message through young Selinville. 
Strange, to trust her secrets to that lad; 
but hush, here he is again, much sooner 
than I thought. What, sir, have you been 
with your lady again?” 

“Yes, sir,” the youth said, with a trem- 
bling voice, and Berenger saw that his 
eyes were red with weeping; “she bids 
me tell you that she yields, She will save 
you even while you hate and despise her ! 
There is only one thing—” 

“ And what is that?” 

“You must incumber yourself with the 
poor Aimé. You must let me serve you 
instead of her. Listen, sir; it cannot be 
otherwise.” Then with a brisker, more 
eager voice, he continned, ‘“ Monsieur 
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knows that the family burial-place is Bell- 
aise? Well, to-morrow, at ten o'clock, 
all the household, all the neighborhood, 
will come and sprinkle holy water on the 
bier. The first requiem will be sung, and 
then will all repair to the convent. There 
will be the funeral mass, the banquet, the 
dole. Every creature in the castle, nay, 
in all the neighborhood for twenty miles 
round, will be at the convent, for the 
Abbess has given out that the alms are to 
be double, and the bread of wheat. Nota 
soul will remain here, save the gendarmes 
on guard at that door, and the poor Aimé, 
whom no one will miss, even if any person 
could be distinguished in their black 
cloaks. Madame la Comtesse has given 
him this key, which-opens a door on the 
upper floor of the keep, unknown to the 
‘guards, who, for that matter, shall have a 
good tankard of spiced wine. to console 
and occupy them. Then is the way clear 
to the castle-court, which is not over- 
looked by their window, the horses are 
in the stables, and we are off—that is, if 
M. le Baron will save a poor youth from 
the wrath of M. de Nid-de-Merle. 

“You are an honest fellow !” cried 
Philip, shaking him vehemently by the 
hand. “ You shall go with us to England, 
and we will make a brave man of you.” 

“We shall owe you our lives,” said 
Berenger, warmly, “ and be ever bound 
to you. Tell your lady that this is mag- 
nanimity ; that now I truly thank her as 
our preserver ; and shall bless her all the 
days of the life she gives us. But my ser- 
vants ?” 

“Guibert is a traitor,” said Aimé; 
“he has been so ever since you were at 
Paris. Breathe no word to him; but he, 
as a Catholic, shall be invited to the fu- 
neral. Your stout Englishman should by 
all means be with us. ” 

“* My Norman, also, ” added Berenger. 
““ My dear foster-brother, who has lan- 
guished in the dungeon for three years ;” 
and when the explanation had been made 
Aimé assented, though half-unwillingly, 
to the necessity, and presently quitted 
them to bear back their answer to his 
lady. Philip shook his hand violently 
agein, patted him on the back, so as almost 
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to take away his breath, and bade him 
never fear, they would be sworn brothers 
to him for ever; and then threw up his 
hat into the air, and was so near aston- 
ishing the donjon walls with a British 
hurrah, that Berenger had to put his hand 
over his mouth and strangle the shout in 
his very throat. 

The chief of that night was spent in en- 
larging the hole in Osbert’s wall, so as 
to admit of his creeping through it ; and 
they also prepared their small baggage 
for departure. Their stock of money, 
though some had been spent on renewing 
their clothes, and some in needful gratui- 
ties to the servants and gendarmes, was 
sufficient for present needs, and they in- 
tended to wear their ordinary dress, They 
were unlikely to meet any of the peas- 
ants round; and, indeed, Berenger had 
so constantly ridden outin his black mask 
that its absence, now that his scars were 
gone, was as complete a change as could 
be effected in one whose height was so 
unusual, 

“There begins the knell,” said Philip, 
standing at the window, “ It’s our joy- 
bell, Berry! Every clang seems to me 
to say ‘Home! Home! Home!’” 

“ For you, Phil,” said Berenger ; “ but 
I must be satisfied of Eustacie’s fate 
first. I shall go first to Nissard—whith- 
er we were bound when we were seized 
—then to La Rochelle, whence you may 

” 

“ No more of that,” burst out Philip. 
“ What! would you have me leave you 
now, after all we have gone through to- 
gether? Not that you will find her. I 
don’t want to vex you, brother, such a 
day as this, but yon conjuror’s words are 
coming true in the other matter.” 

“ How ? What mean you, Phil ?” 

“ What's the meaning of Aimé ? ” ask- 
ed Philip. “ Even I am French scholar 
enough for that. And who sends him ?” 

Meanwhile the court was already fill- 
ing with swarms of persons of every 
rank and degree, but several anxious 
hours had passed before the procession 
was marshaled ; and friars and monks, 
black, white and gray—priests in rich 
robes and tall caps—black-cloaked gen- 
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tlemen and men-at-arms—all wearing 
huge wax tapers—and peasants and beg- 
gars of every conceivable aspect—filed 
out of the court, bearing with them the 
richly emblazoned bier of the noble and 
puissant knight the beau Sire Charles 
Eustache de Ribaumont Nid-de-Merle, 
his son walking behind in a long black 
mantle, and all who counted kindred or 
friendship following two and two ; then 
all the servants, every one who properly 
belonged to the castle, was counted out 
by the brothers from their windows, and 
Guibert among them. 

“ Messieurs,” a low, anxious voice 
sounded in the room, 

“We will only fetch Osbert.” 

It was a terrible only, as precious mo- 
ments slipped away before there appeared 
in the lower chamber Berenger and Hum- 
frey, dragging between them a squalid 
wretch, with a skin like stained parchment 
over a skeleton, tangled hair and beard, 
staring bewildered eyes, and fragments 
of garments, all dust, dirt and rags. 

“Leave me, leave me, dear master,” 
said the object, stretching his whole per- 
son toward the fire as they let him sink 
down before it: ‘You would but ruin 
yourself.” 

“Tt is madness to take him,” said Aimé, 
impatiently. 

“T go not without him,” said Berenger. 
“Give me the soup, Philip.” 

Some soup and wine had been placed 
by the fire, and likewise a shirt and a 
suit of Humfrey’s clothes were spread 
before it. Aimé burst out into the yard, 
absolutely weeping with impatience, 
when, unheeding all his remonstrances, 
his three companions applied themselves 
to feeding, rubbing and warming Osbert, 
and assuring him that the pains in his 
limbs would pass with warmth and ex- 
ercise, He had been valiant of heart in 
his dungeon; but his sudden plunge into 
upper air was like rising from the grave, 
and brought on all the effects of his dreary 
captivity, of which he had hardly been 
sensible when he had first listened to 
the voice of hope. 

Dazzled, crippled, helpless, it seemed 
almost impossible that he should share 
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the flight, but Berenger remained reso- 
lute; and when Aimé returned from his 
fourth frantic promenade, he was told 
that all was ready. 

But for the strength of Berenger and 
Humfrey the poor fellow could never 
have been carried up and up, nearly to 
the top of the keep, then along a narrow 
gallery, then down again even to the 
Castle-hall, now empty, though with the 
candlesticks still around where the bier 
had been. Aimé knelt for a moment 
where the head had been, hiding his face; 
Osbert rested in a chair; and Philip 
looked wistfully up at: his own sword 
hung over the chimney. 

“ Resume your swords, Messieurs,” said 
Aimé, observing him; “‘ Madame desires 
it; and take pistols also.” 

They gladly obeyed; and when, after 
this short delay, they proceeded, Osbert 
moved somewhat less painfully, but when 
they arrived at the stable only four horses 
stood there. 

“ Ah! this miserable!” cried Aimé, 
passionately, “‘he ruins all my arrange- 
ments.” 

“Leave me,” again entreated Landry. 
“Once outside, I can act the beggar and 
cripple, and get back to Normandy.” 

“ Better leave me,” said Humfrey; 
“they cannot keep me when you are out 
of their clutches.” 

“Help me, Humfrey,” said Berenger, 
beginning to lift his foster-brother to the 
saddle; but there the poor man wavered, 
cried out that his head swam, and he 
could not keep his seat, entreating almost 
in agony to be taken down. 

“Lean on me,” said Berenger, putting 
his arms round him. “There! you will 
be able to get to the Grange du Temple, 
where you will be in safe shelter.” 

“Sir, sir,” cried Aimé, ready to tear 
his hair, “this is ruin! My lady meant 
you to make all speed to La Rochelle 
and there embark, and this is the con- 
trary way!” 

“That cannot be helped,” said Beren- 
ger; “it is the only safe place for my fos- 
ter-brother.” 

Aimé, with childish petulance, mutter- 
ed something about ingratitude in cross- 
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ing his lady’s plans; but, as no one at- 
tended to him he proceeded to unfasten 
his horse, and then exclaimed, half-crying, 
“Will no one help me!” 

“Not able to saddle a*‘horse? a pretty 
fellow for a cavalier!” exclaimed Philip, 
assisting, however, and in a few minutes 
they were. all issuing from a low side 
gate, and looking back with bounding 
hearts at the drooping banner on the 
keep of Nid-de- Merle. 

Only young Aimé went with bowed 
head and drooping look, as though pout- 
ing, and Berenger, putting Osbert’s bridle 
into Humfrey’s hand, stepped up to him, 
saying, “ Hark you, M. de Selinville, I 
am sorry if we seemed to neglect you. 
We owe you and your lady all gratitude, 
but I must be the judge of my own duty, 
and you can only be with me if you con- 
form.” 

The youth seemed to be devouring his 
tears, but only said, ‘‘ I was vexed to see 
my lady’s plan marred, and your chance 
thrown away.” 

“ Of that I must judge,” said Berenger. 

They were in a by-lane, perfectly soli- 
tary. The whole country was at the fu- 
neral, Through the frosty air there came 
an occasional hum or murmur from Bell- 
aise, or the tinkle of a cow-bell in the 
fields, but no human being was visible. 
It was certain, however, that the Rotrous, 
being Huguenots, and no vassals of Nid- 
de-Merle, would not be at the obsequies, 
and Berenger, walking with long strides, 
supporting Osbert on his horse, continued 
to cheer him with promises of rest and 
relief there, and listened to no entreaties 
from Philip or Humfrey to take one of 
their horses. Had not Osbert borne him 
on his shoulders through the butchery at 
Paris, and endured three years of dun- 
geon for his sake? 

As for Philip, the slow pace of their 
walk was all insufficient for his glee. He 
made his horse caracole at every level 
place, till Berenger reminded him that 
they might have far to ride that night, and 
even then he was constantly breaking in- 
to attempts at shouting and whistling as 
often repressed, and springing up in his 
stirrups to look over the high hedges. 
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The Grange was so well concealed in 
its wooded ravine, that only, when close 
upon the gate, the party became aware 
that this farm-yard, usually so solitary, 
formed an exception to the general deser- 
tion of the country. There was a jingle 
and a stamp of horses in the court, which 
could hardly be daylight echoes of the 
Templars. Berenger feared that the Gui- 
sards might have descended upon Rotrou, 
and was stepping forward to reconnoitre, 
when young de Selinville, trembling, be- 
sought him not to run into danger, but to 
turn and hasten to LaRochelle. By this 
time, however, the party had been espied 
by two soldiers stationed at the gate, but 
not before Berenger had had time to re- 
mark that they did not wear either the 
gold fleur de lys like his late guards, or 
the white cross of Lorraine; nor had 
they the strange air of gay ferocity usual 
with the King’s mercenaries. And almost 
by instinct, at a venture, he made the old 
Huguenot sign he had learnt from his fa- 
ther, and answered, “For God and the 
Religion.” 

The counter-sign was returned, “ Béarn 
and Bourbon is the word to-day, com- 
rade,” replied the sentinel. “Hh quoi! 
have you had an encounter that you bring 
a wounded man?” 

“ Not wounded, but nearly dead in a 
Guisard prison,” said Berenger, with an 
unspeakable sense of relief and security, 
as the sentries admitted them into the 
large walled court, where horses were 
eating hay, being watered. and rubbed 
down; soldiers snatching a hasty meal 
in corners; gentlemen in clanking breast- 


.plates coming in and out of the house, 


evidently taking orders from a young 
man in a gray and silver suit, whose 
brown eagle face, thin cheeks, arched 
nose, and black eyes of keenest fire, 
struck Berenger at once with a sense 
of recognition as well as of being un- 
der a glance that seemed to search out 
everybody and everything at once. 

“More friends!” and the tone again 
recalled a flood of recollections. “ I thank 
and welcome you. What! You have 
met the enemy—where is he?” 

“My servant is not wounded, Sire,” 
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said Berenger, removing his hat and bend- 
ing low. “ This is the effect of long cap- 
tivity. We have but just escaped,” 

“Then we are in the same case! Par- 
don me, sir, I have seen you before, but 
fur once I am at fault.” 

“When I call myself De Ribaumont, 
your Grace will not wonder.” 

“The dead alive! If I mistake not it 
was in the Inferno itself that we last met! 
But we have broken through the gates 
at last! 
was delighted to hear that you lived! 
But where have you been a captive?” 

“At Nid-de-Merle, Sire. My kinsman 
accused me of treason in order to hinder 


I remember poor King Charles 


my search for my wife. We escaped 
oven now during the funeral of the Chev- 
alier.” 

“ By favor of which we are making our 
way to Parthenay unsuspected, though, by 
my faith, we gather so like a snowball, 
that we could be a match for a few hun- 
dreds of Guisards. Whois with you, M. 
de Ribaumont ?” 

“Let me present to your Majesty my 
English brother, Philip Thistlewood,” said 
Berenger, drawing the lad forward, mak- 
ing due obeisance, though entirely igno- 
rant who was the plainly-dressed, travel- 
soiled stranger, so evidently a born lord 
of men, 

“An Englishman is ever welcome,” 
was his gracious reception. 

“And,” added Berenger, “let me also 
present the young De Selinville, to whom 
Where is he, Philip?” 


He seemed to be busy with the horses. 
J ? 


I owe my escape. 


and Berenger could not catch his eye. 

“Selinville! I thought that good Hugue- 
not house was extinct.” 

“This is a relation of the late Count 
de Selinville, my cousin's husband, Sire. 
He arranged my evasion, and would be in 
danger at Nid-de-Merle. Call him, Philip.” 

Before this was done, however, the 
King's attention was otherwise claimed, 
and turning to one of his gentlemen he 
said, “ Here, d’ Aubigné, I present to youan 
acquaintance made in Tartarus, See to his 
entertainment ere we start for Parthenay.” 

Agrippa d’Aubigné, still young, but 
grave and serious-locking, greeted M. de 
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Ribaumont as men meet in hours when 
common interests make rapid friendships ; 
and from him Berenger learnt, in a few 
words, that the King of Navarre’s eyes 
had been opened at last to the treachery of 
the court, and his own dishonorable bon- 
dage. During a feverish attack, one night 
when d’Aubigné and d’Armagnac were 
sitting up with him, his resolution was 
taken, and on the first hunting-day after 
his recovery, he, with these two, the Baron 
de Rosny and about thirty more of his 
suit, had galloped away, and had joined 
the Monsieur and the Prince of Condé at 
Alengon. He had abjured the Catholic 
faith, declared that nothing except ropes 
should bring him back to Paris, and that 
he left there the mass and his wife— 
the first he could dispense with, the last 
he meant to have; and he was now on 
his way to Parthenay to meet his sister 
whom he had sent Rosny to demand, By 
the time Berenger had heard this, he had 
succeeded in finding honest Rotrou, who 
was in a state of great triumph, and read- 
ily undertook to give Osbert shelter, and 
as soon as he should have recovered to 
send him to headquarters with some 
young men who he knew would take the 
field as soon as they learnt that the King 
of Navarre had set up his standard. Even 
the inroads made into the good farmer’s 
stores did not abate his satisfaction in en- 
tertaining the prime hope of the Hugue- 
not cause; but Berenger advanced as 
large a sum as he durst out of his purse, 
under pretext of the maintenance of Osbert 
during his stay at the Grange. He exam- 
ined Rotrou upon his subsequent knowl- 
edge of Isaac Gardon and Eustacie, but 
nothing had been heard of them since 
their departure, now nearly three years 
back, except a dim rumor that they 
had been seen at the Synod of Montau- 
ban. 

“ Well, my friend,” said Philip, when 
about to remount, “this will do rather 
better than a headlong gallop to Rochelle 
with Nid-de-Merle at our heels.” 

“Tf M. le Baron is safe, it is well,” said 
Aimé shortly. 

“Ts Selinville there?” said Berenger 
coming up. “ Here, let me take you to 
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the King of Navarre. 
family in Languedoc.” 

“No, no,” petulantly returned the boy. 
“What am I that he should notice me! 
It is M. de Ribaumont whom I follow, 
not him or his cause.” 

“ Boy,” said Berenger, dismayed, “ re- 
member I have answered for you.” 

“Tam no traitor,” proudly answered 
the strange boy; and Berenger was forced 
to be thus satisfied, though intending to 
watch him closely. 


He knew your 


CHAPTER XL, 


THE SANDS OF OLONNE, 


“Ts it the dew of night 
That on her glowing cheek 
Shines in the movonbeam ?—0, she weeps, she weeps, 
And the good angel that abandoned her 
At her hell baptism, by her tears drawn down 
Resumes his charge and the hope 
Of pardon and salvation rose 
As now she understood 
Thy lying prophecy of truth.” 
SourTHey, 


“MM. pe Risaumont,” said Henry of Na- 
varre, as he stood before the fire after 
supper at Parthenay, “I have been think- 
ing what commission I could give you 
proportioned to your rank and influence.” 

“Thanks to your Grace, that inquiry 
is soon answered. I am a beggar here, 
Even my paternal estate in Normandy is 
in the hands of my cousin.” 

“You have wrongs,” said Henry, “ and 
wrongs are sometimes better than pos- 
sessions in a party like ours.” 

Berenger seized the opening to ex- 
plain his position, and mention that his 
only present desire was for permission, in 
the first place, to send a letter to Eng- 
land by the messenger whom the King 
was despatching to Elizabeth, in tolerable 
security of her secret countenance; and, 
secondly, to ride to Nissard to examine 
into the story he had previously heeded 
so little, of the old man and his daughter 
rescued from the waves the day before 
La Sablerie was taken. 

“Tf Pluto relented, my dear Orpheus, 
surely Navarre may,” said Henry good- 
humoredly, “only may the priest not be 
more adamantine than Minos. Where 
lies Nissard? On the Sables d’Olonne ? 
Then you may go thither with safety 
while we lie here, and I shall wait: for 
my sister or for news of her.” 
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So Berenger arranged for an early 
start on the morrow; and young Selin- 
ville listened with a frown, and strange 
look in his dark eyes. ‘“ You go not to 
England?” he said. 

“Not yet,” said Berenger. 

“This is not what my lady expected,” 
he muttered; but though Berenger si- 
lenced him by a stern look, he took the 
first opportunity of asking Philip if it 
would not be far wiser of his brother to 
place himself in safety in England. 

“Wiser, but less honest,” said Philip. 

“He who has lost all here, who has in- 
curred his grandfather’s anger,” pursued 
Aimé, “ were he not wiser to make his 
peace with his friends in England?” 

“His friends in England would not 
like him the better for deserting his poor 
wife’s cause,” said Philip. “I advise you 
to hold your tongue, and not meddle or 
make.” 

Aimé subsided, and Philip detected 
something like tears. He had still much 
of rude English boyhood about him, and 
he laughed roughly. “A fine fellow to 
weep ata word! Hie thee back to feed 
my lady’s lap-dog, ’tis all thou art fit for.” 

“There spoke English gratitude,” said 
Aimé, with a toss of the head and flash 
of the eye. 

Philip despised him the more for cast- 
ing up his obligations, but had no retort 
to make. He had an idea of making a 
man of young Selinville, and his notion 
of the process had something of the bul- 
lying tendency of English youth toward 
the poor-spirited or cowardly. He or- 
dered the boy roughly, teased him for his 
ignorance of manly exercise, tried to 
cure his helplessness by increasing his 
difficulties, and viewed his fatigue as af- 
fectation or effeminacy. Berenger inter- 
fered now and then to guard the poor 
boy from a horse-jest or practical 
joke, but he too felt that Aimé was a 
great incumbrance, hopelessly cowardly, 
fanciful and petulant; and he was some- 
times driven to speak to him with sever- 
ity, verging on contempt, in hopes to 
rouse a sense of shame. 

The timidity, so unusual and inexplic- 
able in a youth of eighteen or twenty, 
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showed itself irrepressibly at the Sands 
of Olonne. These were not misty, as 
on Berenger’s former journey. Nissard 
steeple was soon in sight, and the guide 
who joined them on a rough pony, had 
no doubt that there would be ample time 
to cross before high water.. There was, 
however, some delay, for the winter rains 
had brought down a good many streams 
of fresh water, and the sands were heavy 
and wet, so that their horses proceeded 
slowly, and the rush and dash of the 
waves proclaimed that the flow of the 
tide had begun. To the two brothers 
the break and sweep was a home-sound, 
speaking of freshness and freedom, and 
the salt breeze and spray carried with 
them life and ecstasy. Philip kept as 
near the incoming waves as his inland- 
bred horse would endure, and sang, shout- 
ed, and hallooed to them as welcome as 
English waves; but Aimé de Selinville 
had never even beheld the sea before; 
and even when the tide was still in the 
distance, was filled with nervous terror 
as each rushing fall sounded nearer ; and, 
when the line of white foamy crests be- 
came more plainly visible, he was impelled 
to hurry on towards the steeple so fast 
that the guide shouted to him that he 
would only bury himself in a quicksand, 

“ But,” said he, white with alarm, and 
his teeth chattering, “ how can we creep 
with those dreadful waves advancing upon 
us to drown us,” 

Berenger silenced Philip’s rude laugh, 
and was beginning to explain that the 
speed of the waves could always be cal- 
culated by an experienced inhabitant ; and 
his voice had seemed to pacify Aimé a 
little, when the spreading water in front 
of a broken wave flowing up to his horse’s 
feet, again rendered him nearly frantic. 
“Let us go back!” he wildly entreated, 
turning his horse; but Berenger caught 
his bridle, saying, “‘ That would be truly 
death. Boy, unless you would be scorned, 
restrain your folly. Nothing else imperils 
us.” 

Here, however, the guide interposed, 
saying that it had become too late to pur- 
sue their course along the curve of the 
shore, but they must at once cut straight 
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across, which he had intended to avoid, 
because of the greate® depth of a small 
river that they would have to cross, which 
divided further out into small channels, 
more easily forded. They thus went along 
the chord of the arc formed by the shore, 
and Aimé was somewhat reassured, as the 
sea was at first farther off; but before long 
they reached the stream, which lost itself 
in many little channels in the sands, so 
that when the tide was out there was a 
perfect network of little streams dividing 
low shingly or grassy isles, but at nearly 
high tide, as at present, many of these 
islets were submerged, and the strife be- 
tween river and sea caused sudden deep- 
enings of the water in the channels. 

The guide eagerly explained that the 
safest place for crossing was not by the 
large sandbank furthest in, that looked so 
firm and promising—it was a recent shifty 
performance of the water’s heaping up, 
and would certainly sink away and bury 
horse and man. They must ride further 
out, to the shingly isle; it and the chan- 
nels on either side had shingly bottoms, 
and were safe,” 

“This way,” called Berenger, himself 
setting the example, and finding no diffi- 
culty; the water did not rise above his 
boots, and the current was not strong. He 
had reached the shingly isle when he 
looked round for his companions. Hum- 
frey and Philip were close behind him ; 
but, in spite of the loud “gare/” of the 
guide, Aimé, or his horse—for each was 
equally senseless with alarm—were mak- 
ing inwards; the horse was trying to 
tread on the sandbank, which gave way 
like the water itself, under its frantic 
struggles—there was a loud cry—a shrill, 
unmistakable woman's shriek—the horse 
was sinking—a white face and helpless 
form were being carried out on the waves, 
but not before Berenger had flung himself 
from his horse, thrown off his cloak and 
sword, and dashed into the water; and 
in the lapse of a few moments he strug- 
gled back to the island, where Philip and 
Humfrey, leg-deep in water, the one re- 
ceived his burden, the other helped him 
to land. 

“On, gentlemen, not a moment to lose,” 
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cried the guide; and Berenger, still pant- 
ing, flung himself on his horse, held out 
his arms, gathered the small, almost in- 
animate figure upon the horse’s neck 
before him, and in a few minutes more 
they had crossed the perilous passage, and 
were on a higher bank, where they could 
safely halt; and Philip, as he came to help 
his brother, exclaimed, ‘“‘ What a fool the 
boy is!” ‘ 

“Hush!” said Berenger, gravely, as 
they laid the figure on the ground. 

“What! He can’t have been drowned 
in that moment. We'll bring him to.” 

“ Hands off |” said Berenger, kneeling 
over the gasping form, and adding in a 
lower voice, “ Don’t you see?” He 
wound his hand in the long drenched hair 
and held it up, with cheeks burning like 
fire, and his scar purple. 

“ A woman !—what ?—who?” Then 
suddenly divining he exclaimed, “ The 
jade !” and stared with wide eyes. 

“Stand back,” said Berenger ; “ she is 
coming to herself.” 

Perhaps she had been more herself than 
he knew, for, as he supported her head, 
her hand stole over his and held it fast. 
Full of consternation, perplexity and anger 
as he was, he could not but feel a soft- 
ening pity towards a creature so devoted, 
so entirely athis mercy. At the moment 
when she lay helpless against him, gasps 
heaving her breast under her manly doub- 
let, her damp hair spread on his knees, 
her dark eyes in their languor raised im- 
ploringly to his face, her cold hand grasp- 
ing his, he felt as if this great love were 
a reality, and as if he were hunting a 
shadow ; and, as if fate would have it so, 
he must save and gratify one whose affec- 
tion must conquer his, who was so ten- 
der, so beautiful—even native generosity 
seemed on her side. But in the midst, as 
in his perplexity, he looked up over the 
gray sea, he seemed to see the picture 
so often present to his mind of the pale, 
resolute girl, clasping her babe to her 
breast, fearless of the advancing sea, be- 
cause true and faithful. And at that 
thought faith and prayer rallied once 
again round his heart, shame at the in- 
stant’s wavering again dyed his cheek ; 
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he recalled himself,and speaking the more 
coldly and gravely because his heart was 
beating over hotly, he said, “Cousin, you 
are better. It is but alittle way to Nis- 
sard,” 

“Why have you saved me, if you will 
not pity me?” she murmured, 

“ T will not pity, because I respect my 
kinswoman who has saved our lives,” he 
said, steadying his voice with difficulty, 
“The priest of Nissard will aid me in 
sparing your name and fame.” 

“Ah!” she cried, sitting up with a 
start of joy, “ but he would make too 
many inquiries, Take me to England first.” 

Berenger started as he saw how he 
had been misunderstood, 

“Neither here nor in England could 
my marriage be set aside, cousin. No; 
the priest shall take charge of you, and 
place you in safety and honor. 

“ He shall not! ” she cried hotly. ‘Why 
—whby will you drive me from you—me 
who asked only to follow you as a me- 
nial servant ?” 

“That has become impossible,” he an- 
swered; “ to say nothing of my brother, 
my servant, and the guide have seen—” ; 
and, as she remembered her streaming 
hair, and tried, in dawning confusion, to 
gather it together, he continued: ‘“ You 
shrank from the eye of the King of Na- 
varre, You cannot continue as you have 
done; you have not even strength.” 

“* Ah! had you sailed for England,” she 
murmured, 

“Tt had only been greater shame,” he 
said, “ Cousin, I am head of your family, 
husband of your kinswoman, and bound 
to respect the reputation you risked for 
me. I shall, therefore, place you incharge 
of the priest till you can either return to 
your aunt or to some other convent, 
You can ride now. We will not wait 
longer in these wet garments.” 

He raised her from the: ground, threw 
his own dry cloak round her shoulders 
and unmanageable hair, and lifted her on 
his horSe; but, as she would have leant 
against him, he drew himself away, 
beckoned to Philip, and put the bridle 
into his hands, saying, “Take care of 
her. Ishall ride on and warn the priest.” 
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“The rock of diamond,” she murmured, 
almost aware that the diamond had been 
almost melting. That youthful gravity 
and resolution, with the mixture of re- 
spect and protection, imposed as usual 
upon her passionate nature, and daunted 
her into meekly riding beside Philip with- 
out a word—only now and then he heard 
alow moan, and knew that she was weep- 
ing bitterly. 

At first the iad had been shocked be- 
yond measure, and would have held aloof 
as from a kind of monster, but Madame 
de Selinville had been the first woman to 
touch his fancy, and when he heard how 
piteously she was weeping, and recollect- 
ed where he should have been but for 
her, as well as all his own harshness to 
her as a cowardly boy, he felt himself 
brutally ungrateful, and spoke: ‘“ Don’t 
weep so, Madame; I am sorry I was rude 
to you, but you see, how should I take 
you for a woman?” 

Perhaps she heard, but she heeded 
not, 

“My brother will take good care to 
shield you,” Philip added. “ He will take 
care you are safe in one of your nunne- 
ries ;” and as she only wept the more, he 
added, with a sudden thought, “ You 
would not go there; you would embrace 
the Protestant faith?” 

“T would embrace whatever was his.” 

Philip muttered something about see- 
ing what could be done. They were al- 
ready at the entrance of the village, and 
Berenger had come out to meet them, 
and, springing towards him, Philip ex- 
claimed, in a low voice, “ Berry, she 
would abjure her Popish errors! You can’t 
give her up to a priest.” 

“Foolery, Philip,” answered Berenger, 
sternly. 

“Tf she would bea convert!” 

“Let her be a modest woman first;” 
and Berenger, taking her bridle, led her 
to the priest’s house. He had found that 
Pére Colombeau was preaching a Lent 
sermon, and that nobody was at hame 
but the housekeeper, to whom he had ex- 
plained briefly that the lady with him had 
been foreed to escape in disguise, had 
been nearly drowned, and was in need of 
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refreshment and female clothing. Jacinthe 
did not like the sound, but drenched 
clothes were such a passport to her mas- 
ter’s house, that she durst not refuse. 
Berenger carried off his other compan- 
ions to the cabaret, and when he had 
dried himself, went to wait for the priest 
at the church door, sitting in the porch, 
where more than one echo of the exhor- 
tation to repentance and purity rang in 
his ears, and enforced his conviction that 
here he must be cruel if he would be mer- 
ciful. 

It was long before Pére Colombeau 
came out, and then, if the scar had not 
blushed for all the rest of his face, the 
sickly, lanky lad of three years since 
would hardly have been recognized in the 
noble, powerful-looking young man who 
unbonneted to the good curé. But the 
priest’s aspect was less benignant when 
Berenger tried to set before him his pre- 
dicament; he coldly asked where the un- 
happy lady was; and when Berenger ex- 
pressed his intention of coming the next 
morning to ask his counsel, he only bowed. 
He did not ask the brothers to supper, 
nor show any civility; and Berenger, as 
he walked back to the cabaret, perceived 
that his story was but half believed, and 
that, if Diane’s passion were still stronger 
than her truth or generosity, she would 
be able to make out a terrible case against 
him, and to willing ears, naturally dis- 
posed against a young cavalier and a here- 
tic, 

He sat much dispirited by the fire of 
the little wine-shop, thinking that his 
forbearance had been well-nigh thrown 
away, and that his character would never 
be cleared in Eustacie’s eyes, attaching, 
indeed, more importance to the blot than 
would have been done by a youth less 
carefully reared. 

It was quite dark when a knock came 
to the door, the curé’s white head ap- 
peared in the lamplight ; he nodded kindly 
to all the guests, and entreated that M. 
de Ribaumont would do him the favor to 
come and speak with him. 

No sooner were they outside the house, 
than the curé held out his hand, saying, 
“Sir, forgive me for a grievous injustice 
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towards you ;” then pressing his hand, he 
added with a voice tremulous with emo- 
tion “Sir, it is no slight thing to have 
saved a wandering sheep by your upright- 
ness and loyalty.” 

“Have you then opened her eyes, 
father?” said Berenger, relieved from a 
heavy load. 

“You have, my son,” said the old man. 
“You have taught her what truth and 
virtue are. For the rest, you shall hear 
for yourself.” 

Before Berenger knew where he was, 
a door was opened, and he found himself 
in the church. The building was almost 
entirely dark, but there were two tall 
lights at the altar in the distance, and a 
few little slender tapers burning before 
certain niches and shrines, but without 
power to conquer with the gloom more 
than enough to spread a pale circle of 
yellow light beneath them and to show 
mysteriously a bit of vaulting above. A 
single lamp hung from an arch near the 
door, and beneathit, near a pillar, knelt, 
or rather crouched, on the floor, a female 
figure with a dark peasant cloak drawn 
over her head. 

“ The first token of penitence is repara- 
tion to the injured,” said the priest. 

Berenger looked at him anxiously. 

“ T willnot leave you,” he added. “See, 
I shall pray for you yonder, by the altar,” 
and he slowly moved up the aisle. 

“Rise, cousin, I entreat you,” said Be- 
renger, much embarrassed, as he disap- 
peared in the darkness. 

“T must speak thus,” she answered, in 
a hoarse exhausted voice. “ Ah! pardon, 
pardon!” she added, rising, however, so 
far as to raise clasped hands and an im- 
ploring face. “Ah! can you pardon? It 
was through me that you bear those 
wounds ; that she—Eustacie—was forced 
into the masque, to detain you for that 
night. Ah! pardon.” 

“That is long past,” said Berenger, “T 
have been too near death not to have par- 
doned that long ago. Rise, cousin, I 
cannot see you thus.” 

“That is not all,” continued Diane. “It 
was I—I who moved my father to im- 

‘prison you.” Then, as he bent his head, 
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and would have again entreated her to 
rise, she held out her hand as if to silence 
him, and spoke faster, more wildly. “Then 
—then I thought it would save your life. 
I thought ” she looked at him strange- 
ly with her great dark eyes, all hollow 
and cavernous in her white face. 

“IT know,” said Berenger, kindly, “ you 
often urged it on me.” 

There was a sort of movement on the 
part of the kneeling figure of the priest at 
the altar, and she interrupted, saying pre- 
cipitately, ‘“ Then—then, I did think you 
free,” 

“ Ah!” he gasped. “ Now——!” 

“Now I know that she lives!” and 
Diane once more sank at his feet a trem- 
bling, shrinking, annihilated heap of 
shame and misery. 

Berenger absolutely gave a cry, that 
though instantly repressed, had the ring 
of ecstasy in it. ‘‘ Cousin—cousin!” he 
cried, “all is forgiven—all forgotten, if 
you will only tell me where!” 

“That I cannot,” said Diane, rousing 
herself again, but speaking in a dull in- 
different tone, as of one to whom the prime 
bitterness was past, “ save that she is un- 
der the care of the Duchess de Quinet;” 
and she then proceeded, as though repeat- 
ing a lesson: ‘ You remember the Italian 
conjuror whom you would not consult? 
Would that I had not!” she added, clasp- 
ing her hands. “ His prediction lured me! 
Well, he saw my father privately, told 
him he had seen her, and had bought her 
jewels, even her hair. My father sent 
him in quest of her again, but told not me 
till the man returned with tidings that she 
was at Quinet, in favor with the Duchess. 
You remember that he went from home. 
It was todemand her; and, ah! you know 
how long I had loved you, and they told 
me that your marriage was void, and that 
all would be well upon the dispensation 
coming. And now the good father there 
tells me that I was deceived—-cruelly de- 
ceived—that such a dispensation would 
not be granted save through gross misrep- 
resentation.” Then, as Berenger began 
to show tokens of eagerness to come at 
tidings of Eustacie, she continued, “ Ah! 
it is vain to seek to excuse one you care 
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not for. My father cuuld learn nothing 
from the Duchess; she avowed that she 
had been there, but would say no more, 
However, he and my brother were sure 
she was under their protection; they took 
measures, and—and the morning my poor 
father 
from my brother to say he was on her 
track, and matters must be ended with 
you, for he should have her in a week ;” 
and then, as Berenger started forward 
with an inarticulate outburst, -half of hor- 
ror, half of interrogation, she added, 
“Where, he said not, nor did I learn from 
him. All our one interview was spent in 
sneers that answered to my wild en- 
treaties ; but this I know—that you would 
never have reached Tours a living man.” 

“ And now, now he is on the way to 


her!” cried Berenger, “and you kept it 
’ 


yas stricken there had been a letter 


from me! 

“There lay my hope,” said -Diane, 
raising her head; and now, with glitter- 
ing eyes and altered voice, “ How could 
I not but hate her who had bereaved me 
of you, her for whose sake I could not 
earn your love?” 

The change of her tone, had, perhaps, 
warned the priest to draw nearer, and 
as she perceived him, she said, “ Yes, 
father, this is not the way to absolution, 
but my heart will burst if I say not all.” 

“Thou shalt not prevail, foul spirit,” 
said the priest, looking earnestly into the 
darkness, as though he beheld the fiend 
hovering over her, “neither shall these 
holy walls be defiled with accents of un- 
hallowed love. You have made your re- 
paration, daughter; it is enough.” 

“ And you can tell me no more,” said 
Berenger, sadly. “Can you give me no 
clue that I may save her from the wolf 
that may be already on her track? Cou- 
sin, if you would do this, I would bless 
you for ever,” 

“Alas! I would if I could! It is true, 
cousin! I have no heart to deceive you 
any longer. But it is to Mme. de Qui- 
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net that you must apply, and if my 
brother has thought me worth pursuit, 
you may be in time! One moment” — 
as he would, have sprang away as if in 
the impulse to fly to the rescue—“ cou- 
sin; had you gone to England as I hoped, 
I would have striven to deserve to win 
that love of yours, but you have conquer- 
ed by your constancy. Now, father, I 
have spoken my last, save as penitent.” 

She covered her head, and sank down 
again, 

Berenger, bewildered and impelled to 
be doing something, let the priest lead 
him out before he exclaimed, “I said 
nothing to her of pardon!” 

“You do pardon ?” said the priest. 

He paused a moment. “ Freely, if I find 
my wife, I can only remember now that 
she set me on the way. I would ease 
her soul, poor thing, and thinking would 
make me hard again.” 

“Do the English bring up their sons 
with such feelings ?” asked the curé, paus- 
ing for a moment. 

“Of course,” said Berenger. 
say that one word, sir?” 

‘“* Not now,” said the priest; “she had 
better be left to think of her sin toward 
heaven, rather than toward man.” 

“ But do you leave her there, sir?” 

“— return. I shall pray for her 
true penitence,” said the priest, and Be- 
renger perceived from his tone that one 
without the pale might inquire no fur- 
ther. He only asked how safe and hon- 
orable shelter could be found for her; 
and the curé replied that he had already 
spoken to her of the™convent of Lugon, 
and should take her there so soon as it 
could safely be done, and that Abbess 
Monique, he trusted, would assist her 
crushed spirit in finding the path of peni- 
tence. He thonght her cousin had better 
not endeavor to see her again; and Be- 
renger himself was ready to forget her 
very existence in his burning anxiety to 
outstrip Narcisse in the quest of Eustacie. 


“May I 


shall 


(To be continued.) 
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MY TENANTS. 


I NEVER had a title-deed 


To my estate. 


But little heed 


Eyes give to me, when I walk by 

My fields, to see who occupy. 

Some clumsy men who gather hires, 
And cut my trees to feed their fires, 
Own all the land that I possess, 

And tax my tenants to distress, 

And if I said that I came first, 

And, reaping, left for them the worst— 
That they were beggars at the.hands 
Of dwellers on my royal lands, 

With idle laugh of passing scorn, 

As unto words of madness born, 

They would reply, I do not care. 
They cannot crowd the charméd air, 
They cannot touch the bonds I hold 
On all that they have bought and sold. 
They can waylay my faithful bees, 
Who, lulled tosleop, with fatal ease, 


Are robbed. 
Thus snatched! 


Is one day’s honey sweet, 
All summer, round my feet, 


In golden drifts from plumy wings, 

In shining drops on fragrant things, 
Free gift, it came tome. My corn 

With burnished banners, morn by morn, 
Comes out to meet and honor me. 

The glittering ranks spread royally 


Far as I walk. 


When hasty greed 


Tramples it down, for food and seed, 

I hear, and smile, with grim delight, 

That 911 the crop is lost by blight. 

Letter of law, these may fulfil ; 

Plant where they like, slay what they will ; 
Count up their gains, and make them great ; 
Nevertheless tlie whole estate 

Always belongs to me and mine ; 

Weare the only royal line. 

And though I have no title-deed, 

The tenants pay me loyal heed, 

When our sweet fields I wander by, 

To see what strangers occupy. 


——____«—__—__ 


SACK-CLOTH UNDER VELVET. 


“ Wuar time is it now, doctor ? ” 

“Ten minutes to seven. Broad day- 
light, you see,” said the doctor blowing 
out the candle, and shivering beneath his 
warm greatcoat, for the sick-room was a 
bare and comfortless garret, uncarpeted 
save by the thin wreaths of snow sifting 


through the roofand beneath the windows, 
and warmed only by the feeble glow of 
a handful of cinders in the broken and 
rusty stoves. Upon a bed, scant and mis- 
erable as its surroundings, lay an old 
man, dying, an old man whose sordid and 
disreputable life had laid up no store of 
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love and reverence for his decline, whose 
care had fostered no child, no relative, 
who might now repay such care to his 
necessities, whose appearance and sur- 
roundings were such as to repel all sen- 
timental or even sensitive Lady Bounti- 
fuls, and whose thrift had laid by no store 
with which to procure mere mercenary 
aid, 

So here he lay, old, poor, friendless and 
dying, yet not alone, for Doctor Felix, 
the pet of the fashionable invalids, the 
rising light of the medical world, the pop- 
ular essayist, lecturer, and theorist, sat 
beside that squalid bed, and ministered 
to its occupant as thoughtfully and as 
tenderly asif he had been the choicest of 
his patients. And this, from no special 
interest in this special old man, but in 
pursuance of a system, according to 
which Doctor Felix always kept half-a- 
dozen of the poorest and vilest of patients 
upon his list, attending them gratuitously, 
on and often anonymously, hearing of 
them one from the other, and presenting 
himself at their bedsides unsummoned 
and often unwelcomed. 

It was only to his mother that Doctor 
Felix ever mentioned these patients, and 
to her he once confessed that by this 
course he hoped to repay to his fellow- 
men in some degree the unmerited suc- 
cess and good fortune so abundantly lay- 
ishéd upon himself. “ The fact is moth- 
er,” added he with a laugh, “ I am 
ashamed of monopolizing so big a piece 
of the pudding, while so many better 
fellows can’t get the plain bread, and so I 
try to equalize matters a little.” 

“ Ttis just like you, Carroll, but I don't 
know who deserves pudding or any good 
thing more than you do,” said the mother, 
fondly ; and after that often asked for the 
“brown-bread patients,” as she called 
them. 

And so we come back to the garret, 
and old John Wynch whimpering as he 
pulled the tattered quilt about his ears, 
“Tt’s very cold. Why don’t she come?” 

“Who? O the Sister of Charity, I sup- 
pose. She will be here soon no doubt,” 
said the doctor soothingly. 

“She said she’d come at seven, and she 
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promised to bring a blanket, and send 
some coal, Like enough she’s forgot all 
about it though. Poor folks is mostly 
forgotten by them as could help them.” 

“Not always Wynch, and these Sis- 
ters are very faithful and kind to those 
they undertake to help. How did she 
find you out?” 

“The folks down stairs, when the child 
died told her, and she came up yesterday 
and promised to come up again at seven 
this morning, but F 

“There she is,” said the doctor, quietly, 
as the door opened, and a woman in the 
peculiar black dress and deep white bon- 
net of the Sisters of Charity appeared, 
bringing a large basket in her hand. 

“Good-morning my friend. How do 
you feel to-day?” asked she, bending 
over the bed and not at first noticing the 
physician who stood somewhat apart. 

“Oh, I'm going fast. He says I shan’t 
last long. The doctor there, I mean.” 

Thus alluded to, Doctor Felix ap- 
proached. “Our poor friend has been 
very anxious to see you, madam,” said 
he, courteously. 

“T am glad to be of use,” murmured 
the Sister, turning to unpack some jellies 
from the basket she had set duwn near 
the door. 

“May I help you, madame? Excuse 
me, but I do not know how you would 
prefer to be addressed,” said Doctor Felix, 
kneeling beside the great basket and 
deftly’ unpacking it. 

“Thank you—they call me Sister 
Clare,” said the young woman, quietly 
accepting his aid, and returning with 
some of the jelly to her patient’s side. 

“ And can you take charge of this man 
for the present? He needs some one 
with him constantly.” 

“T will stay while I can, and I will 
engage some of the people down stairs to 
take my place whenI go. Will you please 
give me directions about medicine and 
treatment?” 

““Where’s my blanket and the coal?” 
gasped John Wynch in his bed. 

“Those are the best medicines ; warmth, 
good wine, aud simple nourishing food; 
nothing else can be done for him,” said 
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the doctor, and drawing on his gloves, 
with a long and scrutinizing glance at the 
black-robed Sister, he departed, leaving 
word that he should again be sent for, if 
any crisis should arise. 

Left alone, Sister Clare laid aside her 
outer garments, dragged in the basket of 
coal left upon the landing, with the bale 
containing two warm blankets, made up 
the fire, heated water, washed and combed 
the mean grizzly old head of her invalid, 
made breakfast and fed him, and then 
proceeded to cleanse and order the room 
with the most thorough zeal. 

All this over she sat down by the bed 
with a New Testament in her hand and 
read, in a low sweet voice, until the worn 
weary old man dropped into such a sleep 
as he had not known in many a day. 
Seeing this, Sister Clare slipped softly 
down upon her knees and prayed, for 
him it is supposed, but also perhaps for 
herself, and rising wiped her eyes and 
went away, pausing upon the lower floor 
to engage the mother of the dead child 
to attend her dying neighbor through the 
day. “If he is worse send for the doc- 
tor without delay and I will come again 
at seven o'clock to-morrow morning.” 

“The saints reward ye, and all of yees. 
Shure and if it wasn’t for Pathrick and 
the childer it’s myself ‘ould be a Shister 
too,” said Biddy Flynn, watching the tall 
and somewhat stately form of the Sister 
of Charity descending the stairs. 

Doctor Felix had a busy day of it, for 
the intense cold had affected all his pa- 
tients and given him several new ones, 
but more than ever, as his brougham 
rolled from house to house he found time 
to remember the scene of the early morn- 
ing, and the black-robed low-voiced wo- 
man who had so quietly announced her 
intention of caring for the uninviting old 
man with his humble needs, and who 
probably spent her whole life in such self- 
forgetful duties. 

“And I have rather been inclined to 
pat myself*upon the back because I give 
perhaps an hour a day to poor people! 
What a Pharisee!” exclaimed DoctorFelix 
in considrable disgust, and then he fell to 
wondering whether this Sister Clare were 
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young as he had judged from her figure 
and the dim glimpse of her face afforded 
by the deep bonnet, and if she were 
contented thus to devote the best and 
brightest of life to uses so distasteful and 
laborious. ‘ And if shé does it volun- 
tarily, and cheerfully, how she puts not 
only me, but almost all the world to 
shame,” reflected the young man. ‘ What 
a contrast to those women whom I know 
best—to Ethel Rathburne for instance— 
dainty, self-indulgent, luxurious,” And 
flinging open his carriage-door, with an 
impatient jerk, Doctor Felix ran up the 
steps of a magnificent house, where pined 
the victim of boundless wealth and an 
aimless life. 

“Did you ever try active philanthropy 
as a medicine, madam?” asked the phy- 
sician, abruptly, as his patient closed her 
list of symptoms, 

“ What, giving to the poor, doctor?” 

“Yes, and nursing them, and waiting 
upon them, and going about among them,” 
replied Carrol Felix, pulling his tawny 
moustache a little savagely, as he recog- 
nized the full absurdity of his question. 

“ Dear me, doctor! I, who never could 
bear the slightest fatigue, and to whoma 
draught is certain death. What could I 
do in a sick-room, especially a poor per- 
son's?” whimpered the doctor's patient, 
feeling herself a very ill-used and unap- 
preciated sufferer. ; 

“‘ Nothing, I suppose, madam ; of course 
not; but it is a good thing for those who 
have the strength,” said the doctor ab- 
sently, and went away. 

That evening he was invited to a “lit- 
tle gathering ” at the house of Mrs, Rath- 
burne, the widow of one of his former pa- 
tients, and herself the most charming wo- 
man in the world. 

Knowing that in the world of fashion 
this phrase implies a festive scene of av- 
erage consequence, Doctor Felix adorned 
himself in an appropriate black and white 
livery, and presented himself at the fine 
house of his late wealthy patient, and as 
he went up the stairs remembered how 
often he had trod them with hushed foot- 
step, and the painful memories of 4 
gloomy sick room clinging about him like 
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a garment, for old Reignolds Rathburne 
had been neither a happy nor a fortunate 
man, although he counted his money by 
millions, and possessed one of the most 
beautiful wives in the United States, 
But the millions could not avert weari- 
ness and disease, and the beautiful wife 
made no pretence of caring for the old man, 
to whom she had been sold, and beyond 
a regular formal call in his apartment 
every morning, never saw or inquired 
for him. As this call rarely occurred dur- 
ing the doctor's visits, and as Mr, Rath- 
burne made no scruple of complaining to 
that gentleman of his lonely condition 
and abandonment by those whose atten- 
tions he might most naturally expect, it 
cannot be matter of surprise that the 
young man had formed in his secret heart 
an unfavorable estimate of Mrs. Rath- 
burne’s character, and sternly frowned 
down any weak tendencies toward admi- 
ration or interest in her, which, from 
time to time, attempted to assert them- 
selves in his softer nature. And yet he 
went to her “little gathering,” and having 
touched her hand, and murmured his 
phrase of commonplace, stood watching 
her as, with easy and yet sparkling grace, 
she received her guests without formality 
and without manner, and yet with the 
gracious courtesy of a hostess, 

“ She holds herself like a queen, receiv- 
ing her sister queens at a rural féte—sans 
crown, but never sans royalty,” thought 
he, and then he scrutinized her dress of 
violet velvet and rich old lace, and her 
ornaments of amethyst and pearls, with 
the eye of a man, that is to say ignorant 
of details, and appreciative of effects, 
“ All purple and white, to indicate the lin- 
gering shade of grief appropriate to the 
nineteenth month of widowhood,” sneer- 
ed the doctor. ‘That I suppose is what 
they call the luxury of woe, but how 
white her throat and shoulders are, and 
how round her arms, with their dimpled 
elbows, and I wonder if her eyes were 
chosen to match the violet dress or the 
dress to match the eyes, And I wonder 
how this charming, heartless, useless wo- 
man would conduct herself as a Sister of 
Charity, or how Sister Clare would ap- 
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pear in purple velvet. The two extremes 
of womanhood.” 

“Have we a Timon among us?” mur- 
mured an arch voice in his ear, as the 
object of his thought left her position and 
retreated toward his corner. 

“ Pardon my grave face, but you should 
not ask us gloomy toilers among your but- 
terflies. Weare death’s heads at the feast,” 
said the doctor, a little vexed at being 
caught in a reverie. 

“You are very tired perhaps?” asked 
Mrs, Rathburne, playing with her fan, 
and glancing idly through the rooms, 

“ Not at all, but I was thinking of a 
scene of misery, witnessed by me this very 
morning, and contrasting it with this.” 

“Indeed? I should think you would 
be glad to forget all such disagreeable 
things when once you are away from 
them,” said Mrs. Rathburne, with the 
slightest possible shrug of the white 
shoulders. 

“T have not the happy faculty of for- 
getting disagreeables possessed by some 
persons,” said the doctor cynically. 

“No? Dear me what apity. Can’t 
you acquire it? They say one can learn 
anything,” said Mrs, Rathburne, adjusting 
her amethyst and pearl bracelet. 

“ Anything except human feeling, I 
believe. Shall I tell you where I was 
this morning, Mrs. Rathburne ?” 

“ A conte / How charming! Where was 
it?”—— And the doctor waiting no fur- 
ther invitation proceeded to describe, 
with savage minuteness, the dismal gar- 
ret with its snow-wreathed floor, the 
squalid bed, the forlorn, neglected, dying 
old man, with his grizzly, unwashed face, 
and filthy surroundings. ‘‘ None of your 
sentimental poets dying of starvation and 
consumption, and ready to write a vol- 
ume of sonnets to the fair benefactress 
who shall succor him, you see madam; 
nothing in the least romantic, or touching, 
or inviting about him, A mere vulgar, 
wicked old beggar, dying in a garret, 
surrounded by ‘poverty, hunger and 
dirt.’ Should you have liked to play 
nurse to him?” asked he at the end. 

“You choose an odd theme for your 
jest, doctor,” replied the lady composedly. 
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“Tt is no jest, madam, for a woman, 
young like you, perhaps beautiful, and 
accomplished, and delicately nurtured 
like you, voluntarily come to fill that 
place beside that bed, and I left her there. 
Can you understand that woman’s con- 
duct?” 

“Ts it a conundrum, doctor? No, 
excuse me, but your solemnity makes 
me desperate. No doubt it is very nice 
of such people to go among the sicx 
and all that, but—it is not my métiér. 
There are some arrivals—excuse me, doc- 
tor.” 

And she glided away, smiling, unruf- 
fled, and unconcerned, as she had ever 
been. 

“Utterly heartless, utterly, utterly,” 
murmured Doctor Felix, and with a sigh 
that was almost a groan he turned to 
amuse himself among the crowd. 

The next morning found the young 
physician, although unsummoned, climb- 
ing the stairs of the tenement house at 
the same early hour as upon the preceding 
day, nor was his diligence doomed to go 
anrewarded, for upon pushing open the 
door of Jobn Wynch’s garret he saw the 
Sister of Charity leaning over the bed 
and supporting the form of the dying 
man in her arms. 

“ Allow me!” murmured the doctor, 
deftly slipping his own arm around 
Wynch's shoulders and releasing that of 
Sister Clare, who silently moved to the 
other side of the bed. 

“You had better call the woman from 
down stairs, and retire yourself. You 
can do no more good, and it will be a 
painful struggle,” murmured Doctor Felix 
over the unconscious head he held. 

“T will do whatever is to be done. I 
shall not shrink,” said Sister Clare, with- 
out raising her head; and through the 
fearful scene that followed, she never 
wavered or flinched, but offered such 
help as was possible, with a quiet prompt- 
ness that even then awakened a new ad- 
miration in the mind of the physician. 

Just as they two had composed 
the stiffening limbs, and closed the 
glaring eyes and dropping jaw, the 
door was abruptly thrown open, and 
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Biddy Flynn rushed in, her apron to her 
eyes and a pathetic howl in her voice, 
“The saints be with us this day, and 
resave the ould man as is gone into glory, 
and would yees both av yees stip down 
and look at the poor b’y as they’re bring- 
in’ in this minit, a very dacent b'y as is 
cousin to Pathrick’s shisther’s husban’ an’ 
a bricklayer an’ has fell aff a scaff'lin’ an’ 
is kilt an’ kilt intirely an’ his wife an’ 
three av the childer lyin’ sick wid the 
faver, an’ niver a sowl to lift the first 
finger for ’em forbye me, an’ it’s little 
enough I'll get the chance av doin’ wid 
all the rest that’s purshuin’ me , 

“Wait, Mrs. Flynn, that is enough!” 
here interposed the doctor, a little stern- 
ly, and then with a few close questions he 
elicited the facts in the case of the un- 
fortunate bricklayer and his family, and 
some particulars in regard to the “ fay- 
ver” prostrating the latter. 

“T must go down directly, but I do 
not advise you to enter the room at all,” 
said the doctor, addressing Sister Clare 
in a low voice, and she replied in the 
same tone, 

“T must go whether you do or not.” 

So presently they went, leaving Biddy 
Flynn and a companion to perform the 
last duties to the dead, whom now no 
tenderness, no knowledge, might avail or 
console, 

The bricklayer’s one apartment, filled 
with the lairs rather than the beds of five 
sick persons, proved to be a den of ma- 
laria and contagion, and after the briefest 
possible examination of its inmates, Doc- 
tor Felix turned to his companion and 
said with kind authority: “ You must 
not remain here. This woman and 
children are stricken with typhus in its 
worst phase, and under such circumstan- 
ces as these, it can hardly fail to become 
contagious, Go, and find some safer 
service.” 

“This is the one appointed for me. I 
shall stay,” replied Sister Clare, already 
busy with her new duties, and Doctor 
Felix felt himself powerless to oppose a 
determination so steady and so silent. 
So he returned to his patients, and when 
he again spoke to the Sister it was to 
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say: “There are a great many things 
needed here, not luxuries but bare neces- 
sities, They can hardly live without help 
of a substantial character.” 

“T will see what my convent can do 
—something I presume—” began Clare, 
but the doctor interrupted her. 

“No, I will provide the money if you 
will expend it in the appropriate manner, 
I have a patient who is suffering for an 
opportunity to do a benevolent action, 
and she shall supply the wants of these 
people. It will be a doubly good action, 
for she will benefit her own soul as much 
as their bodies. Besides, at what hour 
will you be here to-morrow ?” 

“In the morning. I am busy with 
other duties after noon always,” said 
Sister Clare gently. 

“Then, if the lady I mention is visible 
so early I will try to induce her to come 
here and see you before noon to-morrow. 
Not into the house,” added the doctor, 
with a sudden compunction at his heart, 
“but you will step down and see her 
at her carriage, will you not?” 

“Certainly; if she comes,” replied the 
Sister; and with a grim smile the doc- 
tor departed, leaving various energetic 
directions for the treatment of his pa- 
tients. 

That evening he called upon Mrs. 
Rathburne, and found her at home and 
alone. The boudoir, where she re- 
ceived him, was a small room dimly 
lighted with perfumed oil in a silver 
swinging-lamp, fashioned after the an- 
tique, furnished luxuriously and contain- 
ing but two seats, in one of which re- 
clined Mrs. Rathburne, marvelously be- 
cause faultlessly dressed, and beautiful 
beyond the mind of man to conceive. She 
did not rise as her guest approached, but 
glanced toward the other fauteuil, saying, 

“You see I am an invalid, doctor, and 
Ishall receive this visit as half profession- 
al, although the only medicine I require 
is a little agreeable conversation, for 
which reason I admit you.” 

“Are you really ill? What are your 
symptoms?” asked the doctor, scrutiniz- 
ing the pale lovely face of the invalid. 

“Well I hardly know,” replied Mrs, 
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Rathburne, considering. “A sort of weari- 
ness I believe is the most prominent, a 
strong disinclination to take any trouble 
in any matter, and a growing doubt as 
to the worth-while-a-tive-ness of any- 
thing. What do you call all that?” 

“Ennui, and ‘who can minister to a 
mind diseased’? Did you ever read La‘ly 
Clare Vere de Vere?” asked the doctor 
cynically, 

“ What, 

‘Go teach the orphan girl to sew, -, 
And teach the orphan boy to read,’ 
and the rest of it?” laughed Mrs. Rath- 
burne. ‘“ Yes, I know all that.” 

“And did you ever try the remedy ?” 

“No; orphan boys, and orpban girls 
are apt to be dirty and disagreeable,” 
languidly replied the lady. 

Doctor Felix waited a moment before 
he replied, and then spoke with a calm- 
ness surprising even to himself. 

“You look at these matters differently 
from what I do. Will you dome a favor 
and at the same time try the best remedy 
for your disease,” 

“The favor, certainly, if it is within 
my reach,” 

“T wish then, in fact I came here to- 
night on purpose to ask you to go with 
me to-morrow to see some persons in 
great distress, both of body and mind, 
a distress of that fortunate kind to be 
reached and relieved by money. Will 
you go?” 

“T will give the money certainly. I 
will write you a check this moment for 
any amount you require, but as to going” 
—and Mrs, Rathburne smiled, and smell- 
ed at her vinaigrette, 

“ As to going, it is precisely that which 
T require—pardon, I should have said re- 
quest. What good will it do you, to give 
away money, whose loss you will never 
feel?” asked the doctor indignantly. 

“ And what good willit do me to go to 
a vile, ill-odored sick-room?” retorted the 
lady a little pettishly. 

“Tt may do your soul an eternal good, 
madam, and it will do your body no 
harm. At least the risk is no greater to 
you than to the woman of whom I was 
speaking to you last night, Sister Clare.” 
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“ And is she at this place you men- 
tion.” 

“ She will be there to-morrow morning, 
for I asked her to meet you.” 

“An appointment! Then I must go, 
or injure your standing with Sister Clare, 
which would be a thousand pities, for I 
perceive that you build largely upon her 
good opinion,” laughed Mrs. Rathburne. 

Dr. Felix chafed at the badinage with- 
out being able to reply to it, and his host- 
ess presently added: “ Don’t be vexed 
at my impertinences. It is the reaction 
from my fit of the blues, and the change 
is owing to yourself. As penance, I will 
go to see your dreary poor people and 
Sister Clare, whenever you choose to 
take me.” " 

“At ten o'clock to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

“Tt is my breakfast hour.” 

“ At eleven, then?” 

“T will try to be ready, but why not 
twelve?” 

“Sister Clare is engaged in the after- 
noon.” 

“OQ, very well, all must yield to Sister 
Clare, of course. At eleven, then. Won't 
" you come to breakfast ?” 

“No, thank you, I have work to do in 
the early morning.” 

“Shall you go to see these people be- 
fore yéu take me.” 

“No. I went there this evening, and 
do not intend going again until I have 
the pleasure of your company. Good 
night.” 

“Good-night, doctor. 
better from your visit.” 

“The cure shall be perfected to-mor- 
row,” replied Dr. Felix, bowing himself 
out, and walking rapidly home through 
the frosty and starlit night, he murmured: 
“Prometheus brought fire from heaven 
to animate his statue. Why notI the 
same?” 

The next morning at eleven, the doc- 
tor’s carriage stopped at Mrs. Rathburne’s 
door, but her own was there before it. 

“ Are n’t you going with me?” asked 
the young man in some surprise, as the 
lady appeared at the door of the house, 
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and her coachman then opened that of 
the carriage. 

“With' you, certainly not; remember 
les convenances. I shall be happy to take 
you with me, if you will.” 

“Oh! Excuse me,madam. Our errand 
is one that rather confuses one’s notions of 
strict etiquette. I shall be happy to ac- 
cept a seat in your carriage, and my man 
may follow us.” 

“ And will you give James directions 
to—to the place where we are going?” 

“T doubt if he ever heard of the place, 
being an aristocrat also,” said the doctor, 
but nevertheless did as he was asked, and 
in three-quarters of an hour the carriage 
stopped before the tenement house. 

“T will ask Sister Clare to come down 
and speak with you,” said the doctor step- 
ping out, but Mrs. Rathburne followed 
him. 

“You said last night that it was no 
worse for me than for Sister Clare, and 
having come so far I wish to see the 
whole—spectacle” said she. The last word 
banished in an instant the tender desire 
to spare her, that had lain in the doctor's 
heart, and he coldly replied, 

“You are the best judge, madam. I 
warn you, however, that in some cases 
this fever is contagious,” 

“T dare say. One always visits these 
places at the risk of one’s life, just as one 
does the Grand Bal Masqué at the risk of 
one’s reputation,” lightly replied the lady, 
gathering her dress in both hands and 
daintily picking her way up the filthy 
stairs. 

“This is the room,” said the doctor, 
pushing open a door, and Mrs. Rathburne, 
holding a handkerchief saturated with 
cologne to her face entered, but stopped 
aghast at the door. 

“O doctor ! do people really live here?” 

“ Really live, and are born, and die here, 
madam, Will you goin?” 

Very carefully, and holding her hand- 
kerchief still closer about her face, Mrs. 
Rathburne advanced into the room, and 
stopped beside a black-clothed white- 
capped female figure. ‘“ Sister Clare, I 
presume,” said she in a muffled voice. 
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“No, madam, Sister Agatha, Sister 
Clare is ill to-day,” said the woman, not 
raising her head, 

“Til? Has she taken this fever—but 
of course not so soon,” exclaimed the 
doctor impetuously, ‘ Where is she. 
Can I see her ?” added he. 

“T do not know sir. The Mother Su- 
perior will tell you at the convent,” re- 
plied Sister Clare’s successor; and with 
an anxious look settling upon his face 
Doctor Felix turned to attend his imme- 
diate patieuts. 

Mrs. Rathburne meantime asked a few 
questions of the Sister, spoke from be- 
hind her handkerchief to the haggard and 
fever-parched wife of the bricklayer, 
glanced sidewise at him, laid aroll of bank- 
notes upon the table, and retreated to- 
ward the door. 

“T will see you to your carriage, Mrs, 
Rathburne, and return. Mine will be 
here presently,” said the doctor, noticing 
the movement, and hoping that his offer 
would be refused, but it was gratefully 
accepted. 

“T shall be obliged to you doctor if 
you will. This air is so very bad, and 
the scene is so dreadful. I have left a 
little money on the table, which I hope 
the Sister will apply under your direc- 
tions, and—good-morning.”’ 

With a gracious and graceful inclination 
of the head she included in this brief val- 
edictory, the bricklayer, his wife, the 
three children, and the Sister of Charity, 
and then with an audible sigh of relief, 
inhaled the somewhat fresher air at the 
opening door. “ Ah! It is so good to get 
away from such a scene! ” exclaimed she. 

“What do you think then of the people 
who spend their lives here, and never 
get away ?” asked the doctor bitterly. 

“T think they show exceedingly bad 
taste,” gayly replied Mrs, Rathburne, 
stepping into her carriage. 

“And you wonder with the Queen of 
France, why people, starving for bread, 
do not eat cake instead,” added the doc- 
tor, making his farewell bow. 

Mrs, Rathburne’s merry laugh mingled 
with the retreating roll of her carriage 
wheels, and the doctor, slowly remount- 
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ing the broken stairs thought, “But if there 
is no niche to hold a soul in the beautiful 
statue, not even fire from heaven can 
animate it. 

The next day Sister Clare again appear- 
ed at her post, and Doctor Felix stayed far 
beyond his usual brief visit, watching her 
gentle but decided movements, admiring 
the strength, the sweetness, the quiet 
power that clothed her like a garment. 
More than once he attempted to draw 
her into conversation but beyond a yes 
and no, and some concise reply to his 
directions and inquiries, the Sister de- 
clined to go, nor would she even raise 
her head sufficiently to allow the young 
man more than a glimpse of the pale se- 
rious face within its frame of stiff white 
muslin, 

“To-morrow I will make her talk more,” 
resolved the doctor as he left the house, 
but when to-morrow came, Sister Clare 
did not come with it, and again Sister 
Agatha supplied her place, and either 
could not or would not give any infor- 
mation concerning her predecessor, con- 
fessing at last, in answer to the young 
man’s urgent questioning, that by the 
rules of her Order she was forbidden to 
answer any inquiries tending to identify 
the Sisters with their previous lives. 
“We are all Sisters of Charity now, 
nothing more,” said she quietly, and 
delicacy forbade the doctor to pursue the 
inquiry. 

Day after day passed, and although 
Doctor Felix continued constant in his 
attendance upon the bricklayer and his 
family until some of them got well, and 
the rest were relieved forever of all earth- 
ly suffering and care, he no longer took 
any especial interest in his visits to 
them ; for Sister Clare appeared no more, 
and Sister Agatha had never any answer 
to make to his inquiries after her, ex- 
cept, “Indeed sir, I do not know.” 

Something more than a week had 
passed since the day when Mrs. Rath- 
burne accompanied the doctor upon his 
errand of mercy, and he had not seen her. 
Indeed her conduct upon that occasion, 
as contrasted with that of the Sister of 
Charity had aroused in the mind of the 
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young physician a feeling perilously akin 
to disgust, and he had not cared to see 
her. But when one fine morning he was 
summoned to her sick-room, in his profes- 
sional capacity, he obeyed with a strange 
anxiety throbbing at his heart. ‘Some 
dainty idleness, some attack of the blues, 
or a nervous fancy, or sheer idleness, at 
the most,” whispered he, striding up 
the noiseless stairs to her chamber—the 
same chamber where her old husband 
had died, alone with his hired nurse. 

The memory steeled the heart of Reign- 
old Rathburne’s friend, and he entered 
the room with his coldest and most pro- 
fessional of looks. Upon the bed lay 
Ethel, her unconquerable beauty tri- 
umphant over the disease that raged and 
burnedin herblood and lenta more vivid 
crimson to cheek and lip, and a supernat- 
ural brilliancy to the amethystine eyes, 

She held out a little scorching hand to 
the doctor, saying almost tenderly: “I 
am glad you have come. I am afraid I 
am going to be ill.” 

He took the hand, counted the tumult- 
uous pulse, lightly passed his fingers upon 
the burning brow and cheeks, asked a 
few questions and turned away, without 
another word. Her voice recalled him. 
‘“‘ What is the matter, doctor? Am I going 
to be really ill?” 

Doctor Felix was not one of the phy- 
sicians who think that any good is gained 
by deceiving the patient, who indeed is 
generally not deceived, but only rendered 
anxious and uneasy, so he said gravely 
and kindly: “‘I am afraid you are going 
to be really ill, Mrs. Rathburne, but much 
may be done toward relieving you of your 
present symptoms.” 

“ What is it—what disease?” 

“A form of typhoid fever, I judge,” 
said Doctor Felix, and again he walked 
to the remotest corner of the room and 
stood staring blankly at a picture upon 
the wall, while through his head shot the 
bitter thought, “It is I that have killed 
her! Itis I! Itis1!” 

“Doctor!” 

He returned and stood looking down 
at her with a face that betrayed more of 
his emotion than he knew. 
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She read the face, and laid her hand 
“Don’t feel so sorry that 
It was not your 


again in his. 
you took me there. 
fault.” 

“God knows, Mrs. Rathburne, if I had 
thought of danger to one hair of your 
head, I would have died sooner than 
asked you to go,” groaned the young 
man, and sank upon his knees at the bed- 
side, holding that little hafid in his, to 
pray silently and fervently for this life 
dearer to him than his own. 

“Do you think I shall die, doctor?” 
asked the sweet voice presently. 

“Not if I can help it. 
danger now, none at all,” said Doctor 
Felix, calmly enough, for already his 
emotions were out of sight. 

“Tell me, as soon as there is any dan- 
ger. Promise it, please.” 

“T promise,” replied the doctor, and 
then he left her, being indeed unable to 
longer command himself. 

Alone in the library he strode up and 
down like a maniac, glancing from side to 
side as if seeking some avenue of escape 
from this terrible danger, and muttering, 
“Tf she dies I shall have killed her, and I 
love her, I love her more than my life.” 

Day by day, and night by night, he 
watched and tended her, fighting each 
inch of ground as if it were the final one, 
bringing all his learning, all his experi- 
ence, all the powers of his mind to bear 
upon this case, this climax of his profes- 
sional life, for all that he had hitherto done, 
seemed but in preparation for this, and 
what might come after, was of very in- 
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ferior consideration, 

Inch by inch he fought his battle with 
that fatal fever, whose form is Protean, 
whose touch is like the blast from the 
opened doors of Death--and he conquered. 
Slowly, painfully, by almost imperceptible 
degrees, he led her from that open door, 
and back to the safe and sunny paths of 
life, but the escape was almost miracu- 
lous, and so Ethel herself felt it. 

One day, when he found her half lying 
in a great chair, set in the spring sunshine 
at her chamber window, she said, “ You 
brought back my soul, doctor, after it had 
all but left this world for the other, but 
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you rescued very little of my body with 
it. Iam so frail and feeble!” 

“T know it, but you are here. I could 
not have had you die,” said the doctor, 
sitting down beside her, and tenderly 
taking the wasted hand in his. 

“ Why do you speak so?” asked Mrs. 
Rathburne, blushing a little. 

“ Because I always feel that I am re- 
sponsible for your illness. I took you to 
that place, and you caught the fever, ‘al- 
though I cannot imagine how in the 
moment you were there.” 

The blush deepened upon the invalid’s 
pale face, but she looked bravely up as she 
answered, “I did not take the fever then, 
it was the day before.” 

“The day but what do you mean?” 

“T—please don’t look so startled, but I 
was Sister Clare.”’ 

Doctor Felix made noreply. He could 
not have uttered a syllable to save his 
head from the axe. With a quiet smile 
Ethel went on: “Yes, I thought you 
would be surprised, You know I went 
from the poor old man’s room when I had 
got very tired, and sat down to hold that 
youngest child in my lap the first day. I 
suppese I took the fever then, but it is 
all over now.” 

“You cannot be jesting, Ethel, but how 
is this possible ? Explain yourself, I pray 
you.” 

“T will, although I had thought never 
to do so, and have taken great pains to 
keep my secret; but I owe you an ex- 
planation on several accounts, and I will 
not be ashamed to make it: 

“T saw that you were shocked by my 
manner toward my husband, and the in- 
difference to his illness and death, which 
I did not pretend to conceal. But it 
never came home to me until he was dead 
and I was obliged to stay at home and 
be so much alone, Then by degrees a 
terrible remorse wakened and grew in 
my heart, and never slept again. Day by 
day, and night by night, it gnawed and 
burned into my very life, until often and 
often I have sprung from my bed in the 
dead of night, and paced my chamber 
up and down in sheer physical agony. I 
reviewed every incident of that poor old 
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man’s last lonely days. [remembered how 
he suffered, as I heard from others, and 
yet with what self-restraint he avoided 
every expression of pain in the few mo- 
ments that I spent with him. I thought 
of all the offices I might have performed 
for him, of all the gentle words with 
which I might have soothed his sufferings 
and relieved his weariness. I was not a 
wife, I was not even a woman, in my 
conduct toward him, and when it was too 
late my remorse became terrible to bear. 
I cannot even speak of it now, without 
real physical suffering. 

“Tt was at this time that I heard some- 
thing about the Sisters of Charity and 
their mission, and I suddenly resolved to 
join them, if they would have me, and 
under the mantle of that Order to devote 
myself to nursing and attending the very 
poorest and vilest of men, never shrinking 
from any service however menial, never 
yielding to weariness, or disgust, or other 
and pleasanter duties. I went to the Con- 
vent, and told my story to the Mother, 
who pitied me, although not a daughter 
of her church, and consented to admit me 
as a lay Sister of the Order, and allow me 
to work under its protection. Also, she 
promised to keep my secret, even from 
the Sisters, and I believe she faithfully 
kept her promise. 

“You know the rest, and you can easily 
read now the riddle of Sister Clare’s dis- 
appearance, and her avoidance of your eye. 
The conventual dress was a complete dis- 
guise, and you never dreamed of associat- 
ing the heartless and indolent Mrs, 
Rathburne with the Sister, who did not 
shrink from any duty, however laborious 
and mean.” 

“ And I was such a stupid dolt, as not 
to know you all that time! And I did 
O Ethel, I hardly 
can credit it now.” And the doctor tak- 
ing both his patient’s hands in his, sat 
looking into her face in a sort of bewil- 
dered reverie until she, laughing, said, 
“How soon mzy I go back to work, 
doctor ?” 

“Never; to that work, never, Ethel. 
That life is too precious to be risked. You 
and Sister Clare one person! The woman 
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whom I admired, and the woman whom 
I respected, united in the woman whom 
I—Ethel, may I say it—whom I love 
with the first, last, passion of my life. 
Dearest, will you give me the life you 
say that I have saved, to guard forever ?” 
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“Tt is yours by right, more than by 
gift,” whispered Ethel, and the sunshine 
crept over his head, as well as hers, and 
the room was filled wifk a gentle radi- 
ance—fair type of the life dawning before 
those two happy lovers. 


A CHAT WITH M. BERRYER. 


Mapame pe Sraet used to say that the 
highest enjoyment which she knew was a 
conversation with a great and gifted man. 
The writer of these lines is disposed to 
share the opinion of Necker’s brilliant 
daughter; for he has just returned from 
aninterview with a man of whom every 
son of France, no matter what his political 
opinions may be, has ample reason to be 
proud; I mean the great, good and elo- 
quent Pierre Antoine Berryer. For up- 
ward of two hours this eminent lawyer 
and statesman has been kind enough to 
chat familiarly with your humble corre- 
spondent, and, in laying before your read- 
ers an account of his conversations, the 
recollection of which will never fade from 
my memory to the last day of my life, I 
wish only I could repeat here every word 
of it just as he uttered itto me. I know 
that, if those who will peruse the follow- 
ing lines could receive from them the 
same impression which Berryer’s words 
produced on me, they would not only, as 
they do now, respect and admire that 
great citizen of France, but love him as 
I have learned to do to-day. They would 
then find out that the reports which Ber- 
ryer’s enemies have taken such great pains 
to circulate for many years past, namely, 
that though no less estimable in his pri- 
vate life than eminent and successful in 
his public career, both at the bar and asa 
politician, he is reserved, haughty and 
cold-hearted, are groundless fabrications. 
These assertions, which have been so stu- 
diously circulated and repeated by their 
authors until nearly everybody believed 
them to be literally true, had, years ago, 
already made such a deep impression on 
me that, when I found out they were 
false, and that, so far from being that cold 
and supercilious being which M. Berryer 


had been depicted to me, he was the em- 
bodiment of kindness, urbanity and mod- 
esty, nothing could exceed my surprise. 
My astonishment was so great, indeed, 
that he himself noticed it, and, when I 
told him what was the cause of it, he 
laughed heartily and said to me, “ Oh, yes, 
M. D..., they have told you that I am 
so frigid and proud as to chill all those 
who are brought in contact with me, I 
am at a loss to know what has given rise 
to these stories which, I am sure, those 
who know me best will pronounce un- 
just, but which have often caused me 
disappointment and even grief.” 

Before I proceed to give your readers 
a detailed account of my interview with 
M. Berryer, let me briefly relate the cir- 
cumstances which led to this visit. Five 
years ago, the Procureur Impérial, by or- 
der of the Minister of Justice, had com- 
menced proceedings against a society of 
young printers and compositors to which 
I had formerly belonged, and which had 
unwittingly committed a slight and mere- 
ly technical infraction of the stringent 
laws against associations. I took the 
liveliest interest in the troubles which 
had befallen my former colleagues, and 
offered them such services as I was able 
to render them. M. Berryer was kind 
enough to volunteer his assistance as 
counsel to plead for the society before 
the tribunals. The trial created a great 
sensation at the time, and my readers 
will no doubt remember the brilliant ar- 
gument which M. Berryer delivered in 
defending the accused. He generously 
refused all offers of compensation for his 
services, and the printers’ society then, 
as a proof of the gratitude of its mem- 
bers, got up a copy of Bossuet’s most fa- 
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ian typography; and this copy, gorge- 
ously bound in blue velvet, and adorned 
with the coat of arms of the Berryer 
family, was presented to the great law- 
yer. I had been requested to accompany 
the deputation and make the presenta- 
tion address. Unfortunately a serious 
indisposition prevented me from partici- 
pating in the interesting ceremony, which 
I sincerely regretted, the more so as it 
would have afforded me an opportunity 
to form M. Berryer’s personal acquaint- 
ance. 

For what I had missed at that time, 
however, I was to be indemnified seve®al 
years afterward. The society in ques- 
tion desired to add the dossier, to which 
that prosecution had given rise, to its 
official papers, and had applied for this 
purpose to the greffier of the Sixth Cham- 
ber of the Seine tribunal. That function- 
ary, however, had refused to comply with 
the application, saying that copies of the 
dossiers were delivered to the parties con- 
cerned only at the written request of the 
lawyer who had charge of the case. So 
it was necessary for the society to apply 
to M. Berryer, and as I happened to be 
present when they were talking about 
choosing a person that should call on him 
for that purpose, I offered to do so my- 
self, which was at once gladly accepted. 

Will it be believed that of the first 
twelve men whom I asked where M. Ber- 
ryer lived, not one was able to give me 
the information I wanted? And yet they 
were journalists and politicians, who men- 
tion the great lawyer’s and deputy’s 
name every day, and who would wax 
very wroth if anybody should question 
their knowing all about him. M. Ber- 
ryer has lived in Paris ever since 1804, 
and yet none of the persons of whom I 
inquired could tell me where to find his 
house. A similar thing had occurred to 
me two years ago in Berlin. My friend, 
Jules Vilbort, who, like myself, visited 
the Prussian capital as a newspaper cor- 
respondent, had boldly called upon Count 
Bismarck and met with the kindest recep- 
tion at the hands of the distinguished 
What he told me 
about that visit led me to resolve to imi- 
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tate his example; but unfortunately I had 
forgotten to ask him where M. de Bis- 
marck lived, and when I inquired about 
this matter, of the persons with whom I 
had already got acquainted in Berlin, 
they knew no more about it than I did 
myself. 

An old lawyer's clerk finally told me 
that I would find M. Berryer at No, 115, 
Rue d’Aguesseau, and thither accordingly 
I wended my way. It is an old three- 
story house, somewhat gloomy and nar- 
row, with three windows and a small 
street-door in front. M. Berryer, I have 
been told since then, moved but recently 
into this dwelling, the house in which he 
used to reside having fallen a prey to the 
improvement mania of M. Haussmann. 
It was sad for the old gentleman to be 
compelled to leave the house where he 
had spent so many years of his life; and, 
at first, he had determined to reside 
thenceforth on his country-seat and to 
spend only a few hours daily at an office 
in the neighborhood of the Palais de Jus- 
tice; but his friends, by dint of the most 
urgent remonstrances prevailed upon him 
to take another house in the city, and as 
he found his present dwelling in the Rue 
d’Aguesseau vacant and exceedingly 
well-situated for his purposes, it being in 
close proximity both to the Palais Bour- 
bon and to the Palais de Justice, he re- 
solved to take it, and moved into it, 
although it is neither handsome nor com- 
fortable, and not exactly in keeping with 
the commanding position which M. Ber- 
ryer occupies in society. 

This house, however, besides being oc- 
cupied by the illustrious Nestor of the 
French bar and leader of the liberal wing 
of the Legitimists, is noteworthy for two 
other points. Here lived Danton, the 
great revolutionist, for nearly twelve 
months during the early part of the Rev- 
olution ; and the room, in which he held 
consultations with his political friends, is 
now occupied by M. Berryer’s private sec- 
retary. Time often brings about wonder- 
ful contrasts in this respect ; and if it was 
reported some time ago that a low dance- 
house had been erected on the spot where 
the remains of the two Robespierres, 
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Couthon and Saint-Just were buried, it 
seemed to me worth while to mention 
that the great leader of the Legitimists 
now occupies the house which the bold- 
est of the revolutionists of 1792 inhabited 
eighty years ago. 

But there is another, though less tragi- 
cal feature about this house. I am sure, 
its porter’s lodge is occupied, not only by 
that rara avis, a civil portiére, but the 
most polite woman of that class in the 
whole capital. The good woman opened 
the door to me with a profusion of smiles 
and bows, and, instead of bending a stern, 
inquiring glance on me, as ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of her colleagues would 
have done, she replied to my question if 
M. Berryer was at home, in the most ami- 
able tone in the world that she believed 
he was, but that she did not know if he 
would admit visitors. I might ascertain 
that, however, immediately by mount- 
ing to the first floor, where I would find 
M. Andelaud, M. Berryer’s private secre- 
tary, who would tell me all about it. The 
good old woman offered to accompany 
me to the secretary’s door: but, as the 
staircase was rather precipitous, and she 
was already far beyond the prime of life, 
I politely declined her kind offer, and we 
parted amidst mutual bows and smiles. 

The private secretary, a gray-haired 
old gentleman, with a very pleasant face 
and still more pleasant bearing, whom 
I found in a small room opposite to the 
landing of the staircase, and filled with 
shelves bristling with all sorts of dossiers, 
informed me, after ascertaining what I 
wanted of M. Berryer, that he had no 
doubt his master would be glad to see me, 
and requested me to follow him. I ac- 
companied him to the last door of the pas- 
sage, and was ushered into a small square 
room, furnished in an elegant, though, 
withal, unassuming style, and looking 
very much like the sitting-room of a gen- 
thkeman of wealth and leisure. It had but 
one window which was, in part, covered 
by a heavy dark-blue curtain; and its 
walls, which were hung with light gray 
paper of a very simple, though tasteful 
design, were covered with so many pic- 
tures of all sizes and in all kinds of frames, 
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that the room might have been taken for 
a picture gallery in miniature. Thefurni- 
ture consisted of an elegant divan, cover- 
ed with crimson plush, several fauteuils of 
the same material, a fine round rosewood 
table,two or three tabourets with curiously 
carved legs and edges, and a small bureau, 
surmounted by a writing-desk, covered 
with green baize. There were no books 
and papers to be seen anywhere in the 
room, the whole arrangement and appear- 
ance of which made a very agreeable im- 
pression onme. Its most striking feature 
was a large luster of rock-crystal, one of 
tlfose gorgeous old-fashioned fixtures in 
which our ancestors in the last century 
delighted, It was fastened to the ceiling 
by means of a thick velvet cord, and the 
slanting sunbeam which stole through the 
window at the moment I entered the 
room, caused the thousand and one pieces 
of rock-crystal composing the luster to 
sparkle in the most gorgeous colors of 
the rainbow. 

The secretary stepped to a door on the 
left and opening it, said to M. Berryer, 
whom I could not see yet, that I wished 
to speak to him on behalf of the printers’ 
society. In the next moment M. Ber- 
ryer stepped out of the room, and, after 
shaking hands with me, and begging me 
to be seated, inquired in what way he 
could be useful to us. When I had ex- 
plained to him what I wished, he at once 
consented to comply with my request, 
and gave a few brief directions to that 
effect to the secretary, who had remained 
in the room and now left it. 

M. Berryer now propounded to me 
several questions regarding the society 
which I represented; and when, in the 
course of the conversation, I informed 
him how sorry I had been five years ago 
at being unable to participate in the 
presentation ceremony and thus satisfy 
one of my fondest wishes, namely, that 
of making the acquaintance of a man 
upon whom, like all my countrymen, I 
looked with pride and admiration, he 
kindly wrung my hand again, sat down 
by my side, and commenced chatting 
most pleasantly and unreservedly with 
me. As usual, he was very carefully 
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dressed, and as I saw him now so close 
by, I was greatly surprised at his com- 
paratively youthful appearance, Al- 
though nearly eighty years have passed 
over his head, and although he has not 
only been an actor in, and shared the 
passions and emotions of, all the terrible 
storms which have shaken our country 
since the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, but has also devoted himself during 
this time with incessant application to 
the most exhausting professional labors, 
M. Berryer looks like a man of about 
fifty-five. His large eyes are still very 
lustrous, and they sparkle as_ kindly 
when he is engaged in friendly conversa- 
tion as they flash fire when he is ad- 
dressing the Corps Legislatif or pleading 
at the bar. Despite the burden of his 
years, his form is still erect; his noble 
features, though furrowed by the vestiges 
of time, are not emaciated, and his hands 
are small, well-formed and aristocratic. 

Let me refer here to another charge 
which the adversaries of M. Berryer so 
often prefer against him. It is that he is 
always guilty of affectation, both in the 
tribune and in private conversation. It 
is but the simple truth for me to say 
that, so far as my observation goes, the 
accusation is utterly groundless. At all 
events nothing could be more frank and 
open than the bearing and manner of the 
old gentleman as he sat before me and 
conversed familiarly about the events of 
his past life. 

In reply to an expression of surprise 
on my part that he should still carry on 
such an extensive law-practice, he said: 
“Oh, I may say that I have always 
been a hard-working man, and it has not 
only become a matter of habit with me, 
but I never feel well when I permit my- 
self too much leisure; and somehow I 
fancy, too, that strict application to busi- 
ness agrees with my constitution, and 
keeps me hale and healthy. Perhaps it 
is in the blood, too. All my ancestors 
were very industrious men, and lived 
to a good old age.” 

“TI have been told, M. Berryer,” I 
interrupted, “ that your family is of for- 
eign descent.” 
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He laughed and replied, “You have 
doubtless heard, too, that that foreign 
descent of mind is the cause of the stand 
I took at the last session of the Legisla- 
tive Body against the Government dur- 
ing the debate on the foreign policy of 
the Empire. That is what two journal- 
ists were silly enough to print. How 
absurd this assertion was, may be best 
seen from the fact that my family has 
lived for over two hundred years in 
France. My ancestors, it is true, centu- 
ries ago, lived in Suabia; but they were 
so shamefully maltreated there that they 
fled the country and settled in France, 
during the early part of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. And upon this 
ground are based assertions that I am 
still a sympathizer with that foreign 
country!” 

“Ts it true, Monsieur Berryer,” I 
asked, “that you originally intended to 
become a priest ? ” 

“No, sir, I never did; but this is what 
gave rise to that story. I regret to say 
that in my early youth I was by no 
means a very industrious boy. You 
would perhaps hardly believe that I 
was an unusually fat child. My extraor- 
dinary embonpoint, which caused a great 
deal of uneasiness to my good parents, 
made me very languid and lazy. At 
that time I liked neither play nor work. 
I was the butt of the practical jokes of 
my little comrades; and my teachers at 
school constantly complained of my dull- 
ness and indolence, and of the slowness 
with which my studies progressed. My 
father, whose nature was the very re- 
verse of mine, and who was all activity, 
energy and fire from morning till night, 
grieved profoundly at my conduct, and, 
although he ardently wished that I 
should enter the legal career, in which he 
had so greatly distinguished himself, he 
finally said half-despairingly that he was 
afraid I would never be fit for anything 
but for filling some subordinate eccle- 
siastical position. This, however, he did 
not say in an irreverent spirit, but solely 
in consequence of the only bright, re- 
deeming feature of my early youth. In 
obedience to the excellent teachings of 
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my dear mother, to whom I was tenderly 
attached, I always was very scrupulous 
and punctual in the performance of my 
religious duties, so much so, indeed, that 
my teachers, the bons Péres del’ Oratoire, 
forgave me on this account many of my 
other shortcomings. It was this circun- 
stance that led my father to resolve that 
I should become a clergyman; and, ac+ 
customed as I was to yield to him the 
most implicit obedience, I said not a 
word in opposition to his wishes, al- 
though the project was not altogether 
agreeable to me. Nothing, however, 
had been definitely decided upon in this 
respect, when my whole being underwent 
a marked change, which proved to be 
the turning-point of my career. It was 
at the annual exhibition of my school. 
Most of my young schoolmates received 
prizes or were mentioned in terms of 
praise ; but nothing was said about me. 
I saw their fathers and mothers who 
were present, embracing them amidst 
tears of joy; but my father knit his 
brow, and my mother looked at me sor- 
rowfully. This stung me to the quick, 
and thenceforth I became a diligent stu- 
dent. At the same time my physical 
constitution, too, underwent a singular 
change ; my corporation diminished very 
quickly, and I grew up so rapidly that, 
in the course of eighteen months, I had 
become almost slender, and everybody 
said that my appearance was so much 
altered as to render it difficult for super- 
_ficial acquaintances to recognize me. 
My father, at first, refused to believe that 
this change in my habits would be a last- 
ing one; but, when he was satisfied that 
such was after all the case, he said I 
should become a lawyer, and in that de- 
cision I acquiesced. And thus, after fin- 
ishing my preliminary studies, I entered 
the legal career.” 

“T have read,” I ventured to observe, 
“that an early attachment to the lady 
who afterward became your consort, 
caused you to choose that profession as 
best calculated to secure a young man an 
independent position in the world.” 

“T know that some of my friends, who 
have been kind enough to write sketches 
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of my life, have related that story with 
some romantic details. When I was 
fourteen years of age, my future wife, 
then a little girl of eleven, is said to have 
protected me against the taunts and sneers 
of my young comrades, and the pluck 
she displayed on that occasion, it is fur- 
ther related, filled me with so much grat- 
itude that I resolved to marry her, and 
told my father I would become a lawyer 
in order to make her my wife as early as 
possible. These and other things which 
biographers have told in regard to me are 
very pretty and, perhaps, interesting; 
but there are only afew grains of truth in 
them. My*lamented wife and I have 
often laughed heartily over these stories, 
The fact is that we were acquainted with 
each other from our earliest childhood, 
and were attached to each other as chil- 
dren will be; but of marriage we did not 
think until I was nearly twenty years old, 
and she already quite a tall young lady. 
On the other hand, however, it is true, that 
the prospect of marriage imparted a won- 
derful zeal to me in my efforts to achieve 
distinction in my profession. I married 
at an early age, and never had reason to 
regret it.” 

The conversation then passed to some 
causes célébres, in which M. Berryer had 
been the leading counsel, Some lawyers, 
he said, were always exceedingly anx- 
ious to figure in such cases; but, for his 
part, he had, almost without an excep- 
tion, undertaken them reluctantly, and 
merely from a sense of duty. 
lawyers, he said, as a general thing, were 
more injured than benefited, by being 
intrusted with the conduct of causes célé- 
bres; the advantages which they de- 
rived from the retentissement of these 
trials were almost always outweighed by 
undue over-estimate of their 
Many arising young jurist, dazzled by the 
plaudits which the multitude bestowed 
upon an eloquent speech delivered at a 
trial in which its sympathies are enlisted 
for the accused, has thenceforth known 
no further progress in his career. 

M. Berryer here quoted the examples of 
a number of lawyers who had appeared 
as counsel in famous political trials, and 
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of whom the world had never heard 
after their short-lived début, And thus, 
almost without being aware of it, we 
found ourselves in the midst of politics, 
I congratulated the eloquent old man on 
the successes he had achieved in the po- 
litical arena, so that, after so long and 
stormy a public career, there was no party 
that did not pay homage to him. 
“Successes!” he exclaimed, with a 
somewhat mournful smile, “ my political 
career can certainly not be called success- 
ful. The fact is, I never was a politician 
in the common sense of the word. I 
never, so to speak, attempted to achieve 
successes. The Constitutionnel, a few 
months ago, tauntingly said that now, as 
always, I wasin the opposition, A singu- 
lar way that is of censuring a man for 
always fearlessly and conscientiously tell- 
ing the truth to all governments, even 
to that with which he sympathized most 
ardently! And that is what I have never 
failed to do, from the moment when I 
first took an active part in the political af- 
fairs of our country down to the present 
day. As regards offices, I have never 
hankered after them. I might have be- 
come, as you are perhaps aware, a mem- 
ber of the cabinets of M. de Villéle, and 
the Prince de Polignac; but I declined 
their offers, not, as my enemies have 
said, because I did not believe in the sta- 
bility of the legitimate dynasty, but be- 
cause my character lacks that elasticity 
that seems indispensable for persons hold- 
ing such a position. I never could bring 
myself to conceal the truth, either from 
my party or from my government. The 
consequence has been that the monarchs 
have generally frowned upon me and 
received with marked displeasure the ad- 
vice I felt in duty bound to give to them. 
And yet, if we now contemplate the 
events of the last fifty years, in the light 
of history, it must be admitted by every- 
body that that advice was both timely 
and judicious, and that great disasters 
might have been averted if those who 
received it had profited thereby. When, 
in the year 1815, I indignantly protested 
against the vindictive course which short- 
sighted men urged the government of 
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Louis the Eighteenth to pursue against 
certain generals of the First Empire, I 
was severely blamed and ridiculed by 
the organs of my own party. When I 
implored M, de Polignac to abstain from 
the illiberal measures which he and his 
colleagues deemed necessary for the main- 
tenance of law and order, my advice was 
disregarded. When, in the year 1832, I 
had that memorable interview with Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Berry, 
just after she had landed in La Vendée, 
and begged her on my bended knees to 
desist from her terrible and ill-advised 
project, she refused to heed my sup- 
plications, and fell an easy prey to the 
snares which had been laid for her. Since 
then, it is true, that august lady has ac- 
knowledged to me that my advice was 
that of wisdom, and she has deplored in 
my presence not having lent to me a 
more willing ear. What occurred dur- 
ing the reign of Louis Phillippe is well 
known to everybody. That monarch 
and his various cabinets always treated 
me as their enemy, although I never of- 
fered any factious resistance to them, but 
only opposed a certain line of policy 
which they deemed indispensable, and 
which I knew to be fatal. How bitterly 
they denounced me! How persistently 
and maliciously their organs ridiculed me! 
And did not the very thing which I had 
so often predicted turn out to be true? 
Again, during the present reign, al- 
though no one can expect me to sym- 
pathize with its origin, Iam conscious 
of having done justice to its measures 
whenever I was able to do so; but 
I have also denounced with all the 
vigor at my command, its utterly in- 
excusable waste of the public funds, its 
preposterous expeditions to distant parts 
of the world, its oppressive measures at 
home, its vacillating policy abroad, and 
the baneful influence which it exercises 
upon the judiciary of the country. Even * 
though I were a strong supporter and 
believer in Bonapartism, I should have 
pursued the same course, and the expe- 
rience of the past should have secured to 
my speeches a better reception than they 
have met with at the hands of the gov- 
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ernment, You remember, perhaps, the 
sneers with which the organs of the gov- 
ernment greeted my opposition to the 
Mexican expedition, To-day the very 
men who replied to my arguments at that 
time in such a supercilious manner be- 
wail their having turned a deaf ear to 
my warnings.” 
* * * * * 
Our conversation here passed to topics 
which, under the existing circumstances, 
require such a delicate’ treatment at the 
hands of the reporter that I prefer not 
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to lay before my readers the remarks 
which M. Berryer made in regard to 
them. 

I left him after a long interview, as 
I said before, with the conviction that, if 
my countrymen could meet him under 
the same circumstances as I did, they 
would love him no less ardently than 
they now admire him; and if the fore- 
going report, imperfect as it cannot but 
be, of my visit to him, will contribute 
toward bringing about that result, I shall 
feel amply rewarded, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
+ But poverty, with most who whimper forth 

Their long complaints, is self-inflicted woe. 

Cowrer. 

“Yes, I think we may manage it,” said 
Mary Beaufort, looking up from her ac- 
count book at Laura, who was producing 
sons ctouffées from a guitar. 

“ That's a blessing,” said Laura, “‘ When 
you decide that you.can manage a thing, 
I know that it will be managed. What 
a blessing that one of us has a head for 
figures !” 

“Rather hard on me, though,” said 
Mary. “Ihave to furnish management 
for three.” 

“¢ Julia’s 
rule—’” 

“ Don’t think to put me off with a pert 
quotation, miss. I think you and papa 
are perfectly—” “What?” Abomin- 
able.” “Oh, how flat! I thought you 
were going to say something original. In 
what are we abominable, pray?” “In 
spending so much money, and never car- 
ing.” 

“ Really, Mary, I think you are too 

‘hard on papa. He spends very little, for 
aman.” “ He never denies himself any- 
thing, however short our means may be. 
I'm actually afraid of his getting into the 
Fleet some day, and only think what a 
disgrace!” 

“ Disgrace ? yes indeed! but who would 


a manager; she’s born to 


said Laura, laughing. 


ever dread such a thing, except in a fit of 
the blues? He dresses well, but not to 
excess : does not drink much wine when 
we are by ourselves; often gets a very 
bad dinner, and as to play, he oftener 
wins than loses. So that really, Mary, I 
think you unjust.” 

“ Well, I may have been s0, but it is 
difficult to be just when one can’t make 
both ends meet,” 

“ And as for me—” 

“Your court dress, madame—" 

“Well,” persisted Laura, ‘could I go 
to court without a dress? And could I 
be presented abroad if I had not been 
presented at home? 
Mary. You know we must conform to the 
usages of society. Lord Harry says we 


Don’t be absurd, 


always dress within the bounds of fashion; 
and means it to our praise.” 

“Small praise is due to us, I fear,” said 
Mary. ‘ We don’t dress better, because 
we can’t afford it.” 

“Then, if we ought not to be praised in 
one case, we ought not to be blamed in 
the other. We can’t do more than we 
can,” 

“Undeniably not. Then, taking our 
affairs into consideration, I do not see 
how we can do better than go abroad.” 

‘For my part, I think the idea delight- 
ful,” said Laura with animation. “ We 
shall have a few good introductions, see 
everything worth seeing, and at very lit- 
tle expense.” 
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“ And our term of this house is just out, 
and we shall get rid of cook and her 
hangers-on, which of itself will be worth 
trying the plan for; and we shall take 
Richard and Danvers with us—” 

At this moment, Richard noiselessly en- 
tered with a note ona salver, having de- 
livered which to Miss Beaufort, he as 
noislessly withdrew, 

“Richard knows all about it,” said 
Laura smiling. 

“Nonsense, he could not hear what I 
said,” replied Mary, who did not relish 
the idea of his spreading her plans all 
round the Green. She ran through the 
note, and then threw it to Laura, exclaim- 
ing ‘“ How well he writes!) The com- 
monest message is made the vehicle of 
wit and feeling.” 

“What alover he would have been, 
fifty years ago! He writes like one now.” 

‘* Nonsense.” 

“ Any one would think so, who picked 
the note up by accident and did not 
know the writer.” 

“Let us change the subject, Laura, for 
this displeases me.” 

“Since I ain to change the subject,” 
said Laura,” I will tell you of my visit to 
Mrs. Penruddock, My dear Mary, she is 
the prettiest little woman imaginable, with 
every pretty thing conceivable group- 
ed about her—statuettes, vases, flowers, 
bijoutérie, scents, beautifully bound books 
—ah, how happy a woman still young 
and pretty must be with such surround- 
ings!” 

“T should think so,” said Mary gloom- 

ily. 
a Lady Juliana told me,” said Laura 
after a pause, and rising and placing her 
hand on her sister’s shoulder, as she stood 
behind her chair, “ that Mrs. Penruddock 
had been married, while scarcely out of 
the schoolroom, to a man fifteen years 
older than her father—” 

“More shame to those who compelled 
her,” cried Mary. “What isit tome, Laura. 
Why do you tell me of this sacrifice ?” 

“Tt was a sacrifice, certainly,” said 
Laura, dropping her voice, and looking 
away, “but—Mr. Penruddock died, you 
see, in a few years ; and—now, she is her 
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own mistress, with unbounded opportu- 
nities of being good and generous to 
others,” 

“ Laura, I know what you are thinking 
of,” said Mary. “Do not talk or even 
think of it again. I am ashamed of you! 
What! are you so coolly prepared to make 
a victim of me, only for the worldly ad- 
vantage of papa and yourself?” 

Laura looked ashamed, and began: “ I 
was not thinking of myself—I—” 

“You were thinking of yourself,” said 
Mary, “ while I who am contriving and 
planning for you all day, who always 
think of you and papa first—” Here she 
suddenly burst into tears, and hid her face 
in her hands, saying, “ Poor motherless 
girls.” Laura began to cry too, and took 
her hand and kissed her, saying, “ For- 
give me, Mary. I was very wrong—oh, 
I’m so sorry, so sorry.” 

Mary dried her eyes and returned her 
kiss; and at the same moment, Richard 
stood before her and said, “ Lord Harry’s 
servant, ma’am, waits for an answer.” 

“ Richard, you are always coming in 
when nobody wants you,” said Miss Beau- 
fort with asperity. ‘Your manners grow 
worse and worse ; nobody would take you 
for a gentleman’s servant. Why did not 
you tell me sooner that Lord Harry’s man 
was waiting? Retire tillI ring.” Rich- 
ard withdrew with the utmost meekness. 

“How tiresome everything is,” said 
Mary, ‘“‘ And my last sheet of gold-edged 
paper is creased. Of course I had better 
say we will come. Mind, Laura, that 
you do not drop a word of our plans, It 
will be best for them not to be known 
yet.” 

“Yes, I think with you,” said Laura, 
“T will be as silent as a dormouse.” 
for Richard now.” 

tichard answered the bell rather more 
tardily than usual, and carried away the 
note. Mary remained musing. ‘The 
more I think of it the more expedient it 
appears,” said she at length. “ Ionly hope 
papa will not be wrongheaded about it.” 

“That would be vexatious, certainly,” 
said Laura. “ How shall you put it to 
him?” 


“Leave me to manage.” 


“ Ring 
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“ With all my heart; for you usually 
manage him,” said Laura. 

“ Oh, I wish I did!” said Mary ruefully. 

Talk of a person and he appears. En- 
ter the Captain. 

“Why, Mary, you look as if you had 
the weight of the world on your shoul- 
ders,” said he. 

“So I have—of our little, domestic 
world,” said Mary. 

“ What's the matter?” 

“The old story—want of money.” 

“ For goodness’ sake, don’t ask me for 
any,” said her father, throwing ovt his 
hands, “I haven’t a penny for a beggar.” 

“T’m sure beggars have no claim on 
us—even fora penny,” said Mary. “Peo- 
ple must be just before they are generous, 
and pay their way.” 

“T'll tell you what it is, girlk—we 
must retrench.” 

“ But in what? ” 

“O, hang it, I can’t go into details of 
soap and candles. We had better take a 
decided step at once and go abroad.” 

“ Really, papa, I think that a very good 
idea; but are you sure we can manage 
it?” 

“Manage it? yes. Things are dog- 
cheap on the continent. We can live en 
prince on what we here muddle through 
without either show or comfort.” 

“Tam sure, papa, if you think it a good 
plan, Laura and I will try it.” 

“T do think it a good plan—the best 
of plans—and shall like amazingly to run 
through Europe.” 

“ We shall run through our means first, 
though, if we don’t study economy.” 

“ Pish—dividend-day is at hand.” 

“Yes, but quarter-day comes first, and 
the rent—” 

“ Needn’t be paid till just before we 
start.” 

“You will not keep on this house ?” 

“Most certainly not. I'll give warn- 
ing directly ifyou like. And now about 
our route.” Down he sat to the map of 
Europe with the avidity of a 
“When things are at the worst, they 
mend,” said he gayly. “Nothing but 
your being at your wits’ end would have 
driven me to this brilliant remedy.” 


boy. 
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“Papa, Lord Harry wants us this even- 
ing.” 

“With all my heart.” 

“Tt will be better for us not to men- 
tion to him anything about this scheme,” 

Why 2” 

“ Because he would counteract it.” 

“ Not he.” 

“ Atany rate he would try todoso. It 
would vex him very much,” 

“Why, we are not in bondage to him, 
are we?” 

“No—only he depends on us very 
much for interest and amusement; and 
if he finds he is going to lose us, it will 
vex him. Out of kindness to him, we 
should keep it from him till all is settled.” 

“Well, it may be so,” 
Beaufort dubiously. “So promise me, 
papa, that you will not let it slip out.” 
“Oh, I won't let it slip out.” 

And then they discussed their route 
with eagerness, 

That evening, they were all very guard- 
ed, and Lord Harry did not know how 
the ground was crumbling under him. 
Next day, Mary called on some of her 
acquaintances, She returned in great 
agitation and anger; and instead of giv- 
ing Laura the least clue to the origin of 
her trouble, she scribbled a note as fast 
as her pen could fly over the paper, scal- 
ed it, and dispatched Richard with it to 
Lord Harry. 
the sofa, and covered her eyes with her 
hand, 

“What is the matter, Mary?” said 
Laura, 

“ Matter enough,” said Mary, instified 
accents. “My imagined engagement to 
Lord Harry is the talk of the whole town. 
I have distinctly traced it to those vile 
old women and himself.” 

“ Absurd! abominable!” 

“ Ah,” said Mary, groaning, “ there’s 
nothing so absurd, so abominable, that 
this stupid world will not believe. It is 
Lord Harry’s own fault—he has punished 
himself. But I have spoken pretty plain- 
ly to him.” 

Laura looked rather dismayed, and said, 
“T hope you have not insulted him. He 
is very prone to take offence.” 


said Captain 


Then she threw herself on 
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“And why should not I be prone to 
take offence?” said Mary. “ I don’t see 
why I should be the one who is never to 
be offended.” 

“No; only—you have always had such 
an even temper, dear Mary.” 

“ Don’t tell stories, Laura, nor try 
to throw dust in my eyes. I have no 
brother, no father, to stand up for me, 
you know as well as I do, papa will not, 
and I must stand up for myself. People 
shall not tell such falsehoods of me. The 
whole world shall hear me repudiate 
them.” 

Poor Mary; she was quite mistaken 
in thinking the whole world cared a straw 
about the matter, or that the whole town 
was talking of it. ‘Give me my smell- 
ing-bottle, Laura,” but the smelling-bottle 
did herno good, Laura, at her wits’ end, 
sat perfectly silent alittle while. Think- 
ing to afford a seasonable change of sub- 
ject, she presently said, “I wonder if my 
old brown padnasoy will do to travel in.” 

“Most certainly not. It’s all in slits.” 

“ But they would not show in a car- 
riage.” 

“But they would every time you got 
into it or out of it, Don't be absurd, 
Laura, you can’t go about like a beggar,” 

“T’ve no wish to do so, I’m sure: 

“* Bid her wear your necklace sowed with pearl, 

You'll find your Fanny an obedient girl.’ ” 


“That's as true as if it were prose.” 

“ Am I to have a new dress, then?” 

“You must wear your black lutestring. 
Black is very commonly worn on the con- 
tinent. Indeed you cannot go to some 
places in anything else.” 

“What are you going to wear?” 

“My black lutestring.” 

“Papa will not like to see us in mourn- 
ing.” 

“We can wear colored ribbons and 
gloves.” 

“ Are you sure, Mary, that your lute- 
string is in good condition ?” 

“Yes—no—what a tiresome body you 
are, to worry one so about things of no 
immediate importance! I remember some 
coffee was spilt on my lutestring, tHe last 


time I wore it. The breadth must be 
turned,” 
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“Might not Danvers as well do it at 
once, then, while she is tolerably disen- 
gaged, instead of putting it off till we 
are all in a bustle ?” 

“Yes, I think she might,” said Mary. 
rising wearily, to go to her room; and 
Laura had the satisfaction of thinking 
she had really roused her from her fit of 
despondency. 

Mary was in deep consultation with 
Danvers on the black lutestring, when a 
letter was brought her from Lord Harry. 


CHAPTER X, 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


the plague 
That seizes first the opulent, descends 
To the next rank contagious, and in time 
Taints downwards all the graduated : cale. 


Cowrrn. 

“Wuart is all this about?” stammered 
Lord Harry in agitation, as he hastily 
skimmed Mary’s note in his bedroom, 
“* What 
are these causeless, these cruel words? 
Sorel, you villain! this note has been tam- 
pered with!” 

“‘ Notin this house, my lord,” said Sorel. 
“T took it from Captain Beaufort’s man 
myself; and, saving your lordship’s asser- 
tion, the seal was as I received it.” 

“T trust that you speak truth, sirrah, 
for I would not keep a servant an hour 
who tampered with a letter of mine—not 
an hour, sir!” 

“ How does this apply to me, my lord ? 
I am guiltless,” 

“ Draw up the blind and give me more 
light. Too much, too much! you blind 
me. Stand further off. (I fancy some peo- 
ple can read up-and-down.) Come back, 
sir!” in sharp accents, as Sorel was noise- 
lessly leaving the room, ‘ Come back and 
bring me my writing-case. Here is a 
strange mistake I must rectify on the in- 
stant. Put my hand-bell nearer, you have 
placed it out of reach. You may go now; 
go, Isay,I desire to be alone. . . . 
O life, life, what a life is this!” groaned 
he, as Sorel closed the door after him, 
“My Mary! who can have been traducing 
me thus, and distorting a few idle words ? 
Some spiteful wretch envious of your 
beauty and serenity has wantonly done 


scarcely roused from his siesta. 
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it.” (Such was the tenor of the rapidly- 
written note which the nervous trembling 
of his hand made illegible.) ‘“ Don’t be- 
lieve her, my angel! Don’t believe them, 
for there are doubtless a brace or a dozen 
of them. The malignity of the world in- 
creases more and more. I would notlive 
in it always! But, since we do live, (and 
may you, sweet child, have length of 
days and exceptional felicity) do let us 
make the best of it, enjoy the harmless 
sweets, which, after all, are many, and 
never go out of our way to gather thorns 
that don’t rightfully belong to our path. 
You have done this now, Mary. You 
have made yourself angry and me misera- 
able. Idonot blame you, my dear. Fine 
sensibilities are always readily wounded. 
But show your fine, high, womanly nature 
above the reach of these mean creatures, 
whose envenomed tattle is utterly desti- 
tute of foundation, Don’t you remember 
how we laughed at their virulence and 
folly at the time, when I unhesitatingly 
told you of it? I’ve never seen them 
since! All this has been trumped up by 
themselves! Invention, I give you my 
word for it! I trust I know better what 
is due to you, and to myself, than to give 
the slightest sanction to your name being 
thus used. Oh, Mary, you cannot tell how 
ilt I am this morning, nor how completely 
. this has unhinged me. Bear with me, 
my young friend, if I betray irritation: my 
years, my infirmities, may excuse it, Bear 
with an old man, a pitiable invalid, whose 
sad hours have been solaced by your in- 
telligence and sweetness. All the world 
may envy me your conversation ; more I 
have never asked. I shall not trouble 
you much longer, for I decline day by 
day ; but do not, my idol, poison the few 
last hours of a life which you only can 
sweeten, 
“'P.S.—Mind you all come to-night. I 
shall look for it as the token of peace.” 
This note appeased Mary, who was hot 
but very placable; and as she really had 
some natural greatness, which, under bet- 
ter training, might have developed into 
a fine character, she would not wound 
Lord Harry by the smallest recurrence to 
the pas., when they met. He, on his 
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part, was anxious for the first signal of 
forgiveness, and, as he held her white hand 
lingeringly in his, and found it not im- 
mediately withdrawn, he felt assured they 
were reconciled. 

So they had one of their pleasantest 
evenings; for Mary, relieved of her wor- 
ry, was her brightest and loveliest ; Laura 


could always play a good second; their 


father had that aptitude for being amused 
and keeping up the ball which is one of 
the elements of good fellowship; and 
Lord Harry, witty and delightful when 
not sick and querulous, had an additional 
motive given him by the morning's tif to 
appear in his very best colors. They talk- 
ed, therefore, and laughed, and quoted, and 
paid happy compliments—always keeping 
clear of vexed questions—and amused 
themselves with some fashionable game 
—the very same their servants were play- 
ing down stairs. David was no novice at 
play now. At first he had only looked 
on, while he kept supplying his fellow- 
servants with fresh wax-ends as the others 
burnt out. Sorel had an easy indulgence 
for the lad, and one evening when they 
were regaling themselves between the 
deals, he gave him a glass of rich liquor. 
The boey’s naive surprise and delight at it 
amused the party so much, that thence- 
forth, from time to time, they treated him, 
(at Lord Harry’s expense) he resisting 
less and less, though he said it was mortial 
strong, till at length he came to look for 
it, and was disappointed if he missed it. 
Once, when the tray had been brought 
from Lord Harry’s room, and stood tempt- 
ingly in David’s reach, seemingly no one 
near it but himself, he, after a moment’s 
hesitation, pocketed a macaroon, and 
swallowed a glass of liquor. As he set 
down the glass, some one said ‘ Oho!” 
and he met the meaning smile of one of 
the under-servants. David colored scar- 
let and went away without a word. He 
had not replaced the macaroon, he was 
not sure its abstraction had been ob- 
served; but swallow it he could not. It 
would surprise you to know what trouble 
he had in disposing of it—in burying his 
sin out of his sight. At length he took it 
into a small copse in the grounds, got 
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among the brushwood, and crushed the 
macaroon with his heel till it crumbled to 
powder. Then he scraped the fallen 
leaves over it, and went homeward with 
a deep sigh. 

But the first wrong step had been ta- 
ken, And though he did not immediately 
repeat the offence, he accepted the dan- 
gerous glass whenever offered, and se- 
cretly reckoned on it. One evening, 
Richard said lightly, “I’m sure David 
could play as well as any on us, he’s 
watched us so long.” David said, maybe 
he might, but when offered to take a hand, 
he turned shy, and on being pressed, said 
he could not afford it. 

“Then you spend your money in sweet 
things on the sly, as many a boy does,” 
said the butler sarcastically, “for we 
know you don't spend it on anything 
else.” David denied it; but being met 
with irony and open disbelief, the silly 
youth, (who did not like being called a 
boy,) showed them the little tin box. 
When they saw its contents, they gave 
him no peace till he consented to play 
with them; and when he said “ but it’s 
for my mother,” they answered “ Pooh; 
maybe you'll double her money.” 

So here was David, a good deal worsen- 
ed in eighteen months, by his experience 
of the manners and customs of fashionable 
life. He did win once or twice, and thus 
the taste for play was formed and strength- 
ened. But at what a stake! A soul for 
sixpence! Now, on the evening in ques- 
tion, while Lord Harry and the Beauforts 
were as merry as could be, upstairs, these 
three men, and the lad so critically placed, 
were playing cards, perhaps not quite so 
well, but as much to theirmind. By and 
by refreshments and chat ensued: Sorel 
ran over the small talk of the day, and 
carelessly said he supposed Mr. Richard 
had no prospect of change for the summer. 

Mr. Richard’s dignity being touched, he 
replied that his people were going to trav- 
el, but that nothing was talked of as yet. 
“ Harrowgate, maybe,” Sorel suggested. 
Richard laughed off the idea with con- 
tempt. ‘Or Brighthelmstone, or Rams- 
gate?” O dear, no. Overseas, Perhaps 
to kiss the Pope’s toe. Very likely a 
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matter of two or three years. But noth- 
ing was talked about, yet. 

Sorel had heard quite enough for the 
present: enough to pay out Lord Harry 
for suspecting him of tampering with his 
letter, And though Sorel was not a ma- 
lignant, scarcely an ill-natured man, yet, 
as he had no religious principle to speak 
of—except to speak of in a place where it 
never was spoken of or exacted, he did 
not see why he should resist the satisfac- 
tion of giving his lord and master a sleep- 
less night. So, when Lord Harry was 
being undressed, supremely complacent, 
Sorel took unfair advantage of his position 
to sap and undermine the foundations of his 
contentment in the quietest way possible, 
“ Your composing draught, my lord?” 

“ Talmost think, Sorel, I shal! be sure to 
sleep without it: my nerves are blessedly 
quiet to-night. Weshould not resort un- 
necessarily to sedatives—it weakens their 
effect. You may leave it beside me, 
however ; and then, ifI find myself rest- 
less, I can take it without troubling you, 
my good fellow.” 

“ Thank you, my lord.” Sorel wavered 
for a moment, and then said: “The Miss 
Beauforts have the prospect of charming 
weather for their journey—their travels, 
I should say.” 

“ Journey! , travels!” repeated Lord 
Harry, starting as if he had been stung. 
“What are you dreaming of?” 

“T beg a thousand pardons, my lord, 
if I have blundered—I concluded you 
knew all about it is 

“Jt! What?” rejoined Lord Harry, 
exasperated. 

“The journey—the tour, my lord—” 

“ TI believe you mean to drive me into 
a fever, Sorel, by your incoherent talk. 
Say what you are driving at.” 

“ Did not your lordship know 

“Tt is my province to catechize. Ques- 
tion your master, forsooth! What next, 
I wonder?” 

“My lord, I humbly beg your pardon 
and wish you good-night.” 

“Stop on the instant. You don't stir, 
sir! Repeat me verbatim what nonsense 
has crept down the back-stairs.” 

“ My lord, I do assure you on my sa- 


” 


” 
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cred word that it was neither more nor 
less than this. Mr. Richard was here, in 
attendance on the Captain and young 
ladies, and fell into general talk about the 
weather and so forth-—” 

“Skip all that—” 

“ And casually let fall that the family 
were about to travel this summer. It 
was news to me, and I slightly remarked, 
to Harrowgate perhaps. He made alittle 
gesture, like this, equivalent to saying no.” 

“Don’t let your words be minute- 
guns.” 

“On that, I ventured to suggest Bright- 
helmstone or Ramsgate. He gave a con- 
temptuous smile at my being so wide of 
the mark, and said ‘O no—overseas— 
perhaps to kiss the Pope’s toe. Maybe, 
for an absence of two or three years.’ ” 

“Ha, ha! he was sporting with you,” 
broke in Lord Harry, with a discordant, 
unnatural laugh. ‘“ He was playing on 
your credulity, wanting to make himself 
of consequence by pretending a secret, 
garbling and misconstruing something his 
mean ears had picked up in the drawing- 
room: something that had quite another 
meaning. That rascal would get his dis- 
charge at short notice, if- . That 
miscreant should get his ears cropped and 
his tongue slit, if Pook, pooh, pooh 
—If I thought you had been going to give 
me the rakings of such mere kitchen- 
stuff, I'd as soon have bidden you serve 
me with the picked chicken-bones, pea- 
haulms, and potato-peelings. Mind how 
you do so again—’tis an insult, sir! and 
may cost you more than you think.” 

““My lord, I am sensible the talk of any 
one of Mr. Richard’s stamp is quite be- 
neath your lordship’s notice ; and I only 
repeated it in obedience to orders. I 
give you my faithful word—” 

“ Fie on your faithful word! you twist, 
and garble, and mistake-——” 

“ J, my lord? . 

“The whole batch of you. I don’t 
mean you personally, of course. But a 
pack of idle dogs can’t find better employ- 
ment for their,leisure hours than repeating 
to each other the mangled scraps of what 
they have picked up surreptitiously at 
their masters’ tables, which are recklessly 
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spread in a widening radius by one and 
another, disseminated like contagious fe- 
ver—garbage breeds fever—subtly influ- 
encing one after another, no one knowing 
how they came by it, whence it sprang, 
who carried it, any more than they know 
whence the cur got the bone that he gnaws 
in the gutter. And so misunderstandings 
arise, heats are engendered, coolnesses 
succeed, families are set at variance, 
friends sundered, the happiness of a life- 
time forfeited! Shameful, shameful! So- 
rel, one of these days, for every idle word 
you'll be called to judgment!” 

“ Heaven forbid, my lord!” 

“You will—it’s Bible truth. And bet- 
ter you'd be employed reading the Bible 
now and then, than killing time with 
slander and calumny.” 

“Mrs. Hannah More reads the Bible to 
her servants, I know,” said Sorel, slightly 
smiling. 

“Mrs. Hannah More is an excellent 
woman; a genius, sirrah, and I won't 
have her sneered at.” 

“T’m sure if your lordship wishes me 
to read the Bible: I was under the im- 
pression your lordship didn’t like to see 
it in our hands. There’s Mr. James, I 
know, Mrs. Boscawen’s coachman, reads 
‘The Mute Christian under the Smarting 
Rod’ on his coachbox.” 

Lord Harry could not help laughing a 
little. ‘ There are times and seasons for all 
things,” said he, “ and you know it as well 
as I do. I hate nothing so much as hy- 
pecrisy. If you won’t read your Bible, 
(which is excellent reading for the lower 
classes) there are plenty of other books. 
I’m sure I throw you store of pamphlets. 
A game of cards, forfeits, anything but 
gossip. You're going without giving me 
my night-draught! Where's yourhead ?” 

Poor Lord Harry took his anodyne, 
but it did not allay the shock of having 
been deceived by those he loved best. 


CHAPTER XI, 


PARTING AND STARTING, 


“ Vain, very vain, to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind.” 
Goldsmith's Traveller. 
Soret had murdered sleep; and did he 
find a bed of roses? Apparently not; 
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but we are not going to examine the 
thorns in his couch, Sharp little ones, 
too; but then, his skin was somewhat 
obtuse; whereas Lord Harry’s festered 
at the slightest scratch. He was captious, 
wayward, habitually selfish, though cour- 
teous to all but his unlucky valet, whom 
he yet could be kind and generous to, at 
times and seasons. And he committed 
the common mistake of supposing that oc- 
casional generosities could win perennial 
devotedness. We ask too much in this. 

Mary was startled, shocked, and asham- 
ed, when she received next morning an 
accusatory note from Lord Harry, which 
had nothing unkind or exaggerated in it. 
“He has found us out! ” said she, looking 
full at her sister. 

“No?” said Laura, rather guiltily ; and 
then beginning to laugh. 

“Tt is not a thing to laugh at,” said 
Mary. “He is wounded at what he calls 
duplicity unworthy of high minds.” 

“Well, I suppose it was duplicity— 
duplicis—doubleness of heart or tongue.” 

“You take a derogatory accusation 
very composedly.” 

“Where's the good of being discom- 
posed?” said Laura. ‘We didn’t tell 
stories. We merely left something re- 
lating to our private affairs untold. 
Where was the.need of telling? We 
did not tell him what we had for dinner ; 
but was that duplicity ?” 

“No, but—oh, there are some things 
we know very well to be right or wrong, 
and I feel we were not open in this.” 

“But needed we to be open?” persisted 
Laura. “To such a special friend, yes.” 
“Then you should have told him at first. 
It was you who were against telling.” 

“T think it was you.” 

“Oh, pardon me, sister.” 

“Well, I must write to him; and I 
confess I don’t relish the task.” 

“Tm glad the task is not mine.” 

“Yes, you generally like to escape 
whatever is disagreeable.” 

“But you really brought this on your- 
self,” said Laura, laughing. “I can’t see 
the good of writing notes when a mes- 
sage would do as well.” 


Vou. VIII.—17 
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“You know how people prize his 
notes.” 

“ And how he prizes yours, You like 
saying pretty things to each other, and 
clever things that you know will be ap- 
preciated. I don’t pity you a bit.” 

“Tknow you don’t,” said Mary, setting 
about her task. “I must work myself 
up to a note of effusion.” After a little 
thought, she wrote it off, and then held 
it to Laura, saying, “ There, I think that 
may do.” 

“ Excellently,” said Laura, after run- 
ning through it. ‘ Such charming contri- 
tion will place you higher in his opinion 
than ever.” 

“But not make him readier to let us 
go, though.” 

“Need you have said this about econ- 
omy?” ; 

“Tt’s quite true.” 

“ And we're going to speak the whole 
truth and nothing but the truth, hence- 
forth and for ever ?” 

“Yes,” said Mary, “I think it will be 
a very good plan. It will strengthen 
and purify our characters; place us on a 
higher platform e 

“T always follow your lead; so, di- 
rectly I see you deviating the least bit 
from the rigidly strait line “5 

“Nonsense, watch yourself not me.” 

“Both, if either,” persisted Laura, mer- 
rily. ‘And now, the noteis written and 
the sermon preached. Does he say how 
he heard it?” 

“ Through servants.” 

“That Sorel is deep—deep as the deep 
sea,” 

“Sorel must have heard it from Rich- 
ard, of course.” And Richard, just then 
obeying the summons to carry the note, 
was met by the grave looks of two pair 
of beautiful eyes, and only feeling guilty 
in general, not guilty in any recent 
particular, felt mystified and confounded, 
and was glad to withdraw. 

“ He looked like a culprit, did not he?” 
said Laura, “ Yes, but it is no use scold- 
ing him; we must take him with us.” 
“Why?” ‘How can you ask? Papa 


must have a man.” 
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“ But he need not have one who knows 
all our antecedents.” ‘Oh, that has its 
advantages as well as disadvantages. 
Our name does not carry such weight 
with it as to procure us much foreign 
consideration, except in virtne of our 
connections. And Richard knows them 
well enough. We shall be ranked among 
the petite noblesse.” 

Richard doesn’t know a word of any- 
thing but English.” 

“That may be an advantage too, some- 
times. We cannot get too thick with 
strangers. And he knows papa’s ways, 
and would be very valuable in case of 
papa’s being ill.” 

“Mary, don’t talk of illness—we are 
going to enjoy ourselves, Already I 
fancy myself being presented alla 
Sua Excellenza Serenissima So-and-so, 
and being led to the dance by Sua Al- 
tezza il Principe Somebody-or-other— 
Prince of Partners and so forth—let us 
practise our steps!” And whirling Mary 
into the middle of the room, she made 
her dance, whether she would or no, and 
Mary laughed and yielded for a little 
while, with all the’ grace imaginable. 
She had dropped into an easy chair, and 
was cooling herself with a large green 
fan, when Richard entered with another 
note for her. 

“What now?” said Laura curiously, 
as soon as he had disappeared. ‘ Won't 
he be appeased?” 

“He is the kindest of the kind,” said 
Mary. “He says the more he knows us, 
the more virtues he discovers in IP 
“Us?” “Tn both:—that it is worth 
while to catch me in a little fault now 
and then, for the pleasure of witnessing 
my pretty contrition, He says, if ever 
he discovers a real fault in either of us 
we may depend on hearing of it. That we 
came too perfect into his hands for his 
ever spoiling us by indulgence.” 

“¢You’ is singular, not plural in that 
sentence, I know!” said Laura, peeping 
over her shoulder. 

“Take it so if you will, I don’t mind.” 

“No, no, I'll have my share. [I like 
his praise. But you know it’s sheer flat- 
tery.” 
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“ Approval—” 

“ Stuff.” 

“ Admiration.” 

“ He says ‘All the world admires you, 
and yet you have contracted no vanity,’ 
What is that, I should like to know, but 
flattery ?” 

“ He would say, only the bare truth,” 
said Mary. ‘“ However, flattery it is, of 
course, like the thousand pretty things 
that we hear with indifference every day, 
The reason his pretty things have a certain 
value belonging to those of no other, is 
that they have a degree of sincerity. 
He believes what he says, though it is not 
by any means true.” 

“Or you believe that he believes, at all 
events, Well, I am glad that he is plac- 
able. We all like him very much, and it 
would be very uncomfortable to go away 
out of favor, after a cold parting. It 
would spoil the zest of our first start.” 

“Certainly; and see how well he takes 
what you thought I had better have 
suppressed, about money matters. ‘Can 
I desire you to derange a reasonable 
plan of economy that would put you 
quite at ease at your return? Have I 
any pretensions for expecting any such 
sacrifice? I would positively reject it. 
No, no, my angels, go and be happy, 
and I will be happy—happy in the 
thoughts of you, and in reading your 
letters,’” 

“ That is very nice of dear Lord Harry ! 
What a pity he is so old.” 

‘On the contrary, I aim glad he is old. 
A young man could not feel, could not 
write, as he does. And his age makes 
our friendship so safe. None but old 
wretches like Hecate and Hecuba (I am 
now convinced) could misinterpret it.” 

“T am glad you think so at length,” 
said Laura. “You will be at peace. 
What a joke it would be, Mary, if we 
both returned to England, married wo- 
men!” 

“Don’t talk idly. I should be very 
glad to see you well married, and should 
very contentedly jog on with papa.” 

“Oh, that will never be. You'll marry 
first.” 


“That's as may be. ‘Marriages are 
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made in heaven. It seems to me one of 
the senseless practices of daily life, to be 
always matrimony-hunting, instead of 
enjoying the present moment. J mean 
to do so, I assure you. I mean to observe 
everything worth seeing, to write down 
facts and observations; to generalize my 
observations and deduce reflections.” 

“And put them into your letters to 
Lord Harry ?” 

“No, my journal; but he shall have 
the cream. It is what travelers owe to 
stayers-at-home. I fancy myself in a 
large, cool, pleasant room, without carpet 
or matting on the marble floor, but with 
great, green Venetian blinds, and a dra- 
peried recess for my bed, a little writing- 
table with a vase of flowers.” 

“Tf that is all you expect of Italian 
life, your imagination is very poor, Mary. 
I expect magnificient scenery, splendid 
palaces, romantic castles, moonlight sere- 
nades, galleries of rich art treasures, and, 
in short, everything that is captivating.” 

“T shall enjoy all that too,” said Mary. 
“Come, let us go and shake hands with 
Lord Harry. He has traveled a great 
deal, and, if we can get him to sympathize 
with us, will give us a variety of useful 
counsel and information.” 

And so he did, and found his own hap- 
piness-in doing so. Never was Lord 
Harry more amiable and agreeable than 
when, leaving himself and his hobbies 
and his ailments out of the question, he 
threw himself, as he sometimes did, com- 
pletely into the interests and feelings of 
his friends. Then, his wit, his wisdom, 
his knowledge, his experience, all came 
into play; and he showed himself what 
he was, a really superior man. 

Captain Beaufort, who looked comical- 
ly dismayed when his daughters told 
him their secret was found out, laughed 
and rubbed his hands directly he heard 
Lord Harry was pacified, and protested 
he was monstrously glad to be relieved 
from having to break it to him, and to 
have escaped bolting it out by chance, as 
he had been a dozen times on the verge 
of doing already. The girls felt all the 
easier for no longer having a concealment ; 
and, aware they should be very much 
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missed by one who had been a very kind 
friend to them, they made up for it as 
much as they could, to the last, by re- 
doubling their affectionate attentions, 
devoting to him every moment they 
could spare, courting his counsels on 
every point, and promising to bear him 
constantly in mind, and be the most punc- 
tual of correspondents. aura rather 
hedged out of this last, but Lord Harry 
gayly smiled and said, “ Manage it be- 
tween you; I care not whether Helena 
or Hermia fill the sheet, provided it is 
filled, but a full one I exact and won’t 
bate a jot of.” 

“What; when we have nothing to 
put into it, my lord?” 

“Yes, yes; words will come directly 
you set pen to paper; and you cannot 
write amiss. Don’t write of obelisks 
and church-steeples, but of thoughts and 
feelings. Dedicate rainy days to me: 
observe characters, keep a running com- 
mentary on passing events, and enrich 
your old friend with your passing ex- 
periences, Come back as good and 
blooming and engaging as you go. Don’t 
give too many honest men the heart- 
ache. God bless you, my dears.” He 
took leave of them with the affection of 
a grandfather, and their faces assured 
him that their hearts were really touched. 

When they vanished, they seemed to 
take all the sunlight with them. Lord 
Harry seized his cane, and, by its aid, 
hastily reached the window and looked 
after them. They had passed through 
the iron gate and were just disappearing, 
but they looked up and smiled. He 
waved his hands, watched them out of 
sight, and formed his thoughts into 
something more of a prayer than was his 
wont. ‘O, keep them innocent, unspot- 
ted from the world; keep them from 
every evil; every danger. Bring them 
safely back to their country and to me.” 
He was so much calmed and elevated by 
this remedy, that one might wonder he 
did not resort to it oftener. But do we? 

They started, with spirits as light as 
feathers, on the appointed morning, in a 
light traveling carriage Captain Beaufort 
had bought second-hand, a great bargain 
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—which it was, till it broke down; a 


misdemeanor it committed several times ° 


afterward; till the captain, having 
pitched on his head and shaken out a 
tooth in the last overthrow, sold it to a 
traveling English party, still “a great 
bargain,” and observed to his daughters 
with glee that they had had several 
weeks’ use of it for nothing. 

“Youth at the prow, and ‘pleasure at 
the helm,” quoted Miss Flambeau rather 
inappropriately, after spending an hour 
in watching Richard scientifically pack 
the carriage, and the steady lady’s-maid 
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appear, disappear, and reappéar with 
bandboxes and dressing-cases. Finally 
the captain handed in his daughters and 
took his own place beside Mary; and 
Richard, having assisted Mrs. Danvers 
to mount on high, scrambled up beside 
her and looked ‘around with smiling im- 
portance—much to the envy of David in 
the distance. Lookers-on often fancy 
travelers starting in a state of beatifica- 
tion that does not actually belong to 
them, but these, in their several ways, 
were really happy. 


(To be continued.) 


oe 


HUMAN EYES AGAIN. 


{We depart from our usual custom, in 
the present instance, by giving place to a 
paper which controverts a previous con- 
tributor’s positions. Such is the nature 
of the subject discussed in these papers, 
by men eminent in their profession, and 
such its importance to a very large class 
of our readers, that, at the earnest solici- 
tation of not a few scientific men, inter- 
ested in the subject, we feel warranted in 
doing so. The present paper is by the 
Professor of the Bye and Ear in the Uni- 
versity of New York. The discussion, 
we are quite sure, will do good by calling 
renewed attention to the subject.—Eb. ] 

No little astonishment has been caused 
in certain professional circles, by an arti- 
cle entitled “ Human Eyes,” published 
in the October number of Hours at 
Home. The doctrines there taught with 
reference to the use, or rather the non- 
use of spectacles, are the same that are 
promulgated through the advertising col- 
umns of the daily press, and in the street 
placards of charlatans, who claim to pre- 
serve vision without the aid of spectacles. 
Venders of so-called eye-cups, wonder- 
working, self-constituted doctors of med- 
icine, have tried to teach us that the use 
of spectacles is a delusion and a snare; 
but it is believed that the paper referred 
to is the first attempt of distinguished 
medical authority, to promulgate the 
same kind of doctrine. 

We shall attempt to show, to those 
who have no time for physiological or 
optical studies, that the opinions expressed 


in the article in question, are at variance 
with the accepted views of all those who 
have any claim to authority in the mat- 
ter of the refraction and accommodation 
of the eye, on a study of which, and on 
that alone, the knowledge of the proper 
use of spectacles must depend. 

It may be necessary to remind the 
reader, that by the refraction of the eye, 
we understand its power of breaking up 
the rays of light which enter through the 
cornea and pupil, and of thus causing 
them to unite to a focus on the retina. 
By the accommodation of the eye, we 
mean the function by which we adapt our 
eyes for vision at different distances; 
that function which enables us to look 
for one instant at the printed page before 
us, and the next at the face of a friend, 
or upon a landscape. 

The anatomical structure of the eye- 
ball, which must of necessity determine 
its refractive power, as well as the func- 
tion of accommodating the eye for vision 
at different distances, have been the ob- 
jects of earneststudy for centuries. Pliny, 
Pythagoras, Plato, Euclid, Galen and Ba- 
con, discoursed on vision, and each left 
the subject enriched by their investiga- 
tions. The physiologists of the 19th 
century have been particularly active in 
this department. Their acquisitions have 
been so great, that it is now fully time 
that they should be made a part of the 
common stock of knowledge. 
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The statements of the writer of ‘ Hu- 
man Eyes,” which disregard all these re- 
sults.of scientific investigation, are doing 
an amount of harm commensurate with the 
influence of a magazine like the Hours 
at Home, which reaches thousands of the 
most cultured families of the land. Deli- 
cate persons, for whose failing power of 
adapting the muscles of the eye, specta- 
cles have been recommended by compe- 
tent authority; short-sighted persons, 
who “dangle lunettes at the end of a 
ribbon ;” sexagenarians, who have been 
complacently using properly adapted lens- 
es with great satisfaction, have become 
alarmed by the startling and revolution- 
ary doctrines set before them, which but 
for their spectacles, they would have been 
unable to read. Even in the face of the 
comfort which these assistances of vision 
have afforded them, such persons are 
gravely asking, Are these things so? 
The writer of this, lately saw an eminent 
clergyman, somewhat advanced in years, 
and who certainly needed glasses, vainly 
attempting in the pulpit, to read his ser- 
mon without their aid, or as our author 
would say. endeavoring “to cause the 
slack vessels to come up to his assistance, 
and restore the original focal distance.” 
He only succeeded however in annoying 
his congregation, and spoiling a good ser- 
mon, in attempting to do a thing as im- 
practicable as the famous scientific at- 
tempt, to lift one’s self by the waist-band 
of the trowsers. 

The writer of ‘“‘ Human Eyes,” remarks 
that he does not argue the case logically. 
We can scarcely conceive of the value of 
any argument that is not logical. It is 
also affirming that the man who has not 
yet put on glasses never need do so, 
This declaration is in direct opposition to 
the views of all the physiologists and 
students of optics in the world who have 
any reputation whatever. Either they 
have made, and are continuing to make, 
grievous errors in their practical deduc- 
tions from the physiology of vision, and 
the writer of the essay in question has 
been the person upon whom the distin- 
guished honor has come of overthrowing 
all these, by a few strokes of the pen, or 
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absolute and absurd error has been taught 
by the latter, and scattered broadcast 
among the intelligent classes of our land, 
There is no middle line, If this distin- 
guished author is right, all the modern 
physiologists and ophthalmologists, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, are wrong. If 
he is right, it would be better for them to 
desert their laboratories and consulting- 
rooms at once, than to go on in the prop- 
agation of such monstrous error, as that 
now taught by them, namely, that spec- 
tacles properly adapted are of inestima- 
ble value. 

The writer informs us, that this is a 
spectacle age, and that there is a fashion- 
able proneness to look through glasses of 
some sort; were they $500 a pair, and only 
attainable by persons of wealth, he con- 
tinues, there would be more quiet eyes, 
and far less occupation for oculists—a pro- 
fession that came into existence with eye- 
glasses, 

An English writer, about three centu- 
ries ago, seems to have had the same task 
of defending the use of spectacles that 
has devolved upon the present writer. 
Their use was then in its infancy, and 
those who attributed their action to evil 
spirits were perhaps to be pardoned. The 
Englishman says, ‘Great talk there is 
of a glass made at Oxford, in which men 
might see things that were done by evil 
spirits. But I know the reason to be 
good and natural, and to be arright by 
geometry.” Lord Bacon, also, not hay- 
ing a vision of the new physiology to 
warn him from indulging a hope that spec- 
tacles might be aboon to humanity, says: 
“This instrument, a plane, convex glass, 
is useful to old men, and to, those that 
have weak eyes, for they may see the 
smallest letters sufficiently magnified.” 
In 1299, not a great while after specta- 
cles were invented, an author, whose 
works only exist in manuscript, also says, 
“T find myself so pressed by age, that I 
can neither read nor write without those 
glasses they call spectacles, lately invent- 
ed to the great advantage of poor old 
men, when their sight grows weak.” Jn 
a sermon of an Italian friar who died in 
1311, the following passage occurs: “It 
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is not twenty years since the art of mak- 
ing spectacles was found out, and is in- 
deed one of the best and most necessary 
inventions of the world.” On the tomb 
of Salvinus Amatus, also an Italian, who 
died in 1317, is inscribed “ the inventor 
of spectacles.” 

Such are the indications which history 
gives us of the high esteem with which 
spectacles were regarded in the infancy 
of their use. It has taken us 500 years 
to learn that they are unnecessary and 
harmful, and that their invention was no 
advance at all, but a step that took us 
away from the halcyon period, so 
graphically pictured by another, when 
“like wild and domesticated animals, 
birds and reptiles, man retired with the 
shades of evening, and opened his eye- 
lids in the morning as the light gradually 
approaches.” It is certainly correct 
to assume that if men were such ani- 
‘ mals, and made no more demands upon 
their eye-sight than birds and reptiles, 
they would need no spectacles. In- 
asmuch, however, as they are men, and 
made to read and write, it is possible 
that they may require them, the new 
physiology to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. 

The reasons which require so much use 
of spectacles in this age are obvious. 
Great demands are made upon eyes and 
vision by the multifarious employments 
of a civilized and cultured people. Dig- 
ger Indians and Hottentots do not need 
spectacles, They are not required to use 
their vision for close work and small ob- 
jects. The inhabitants of civilized lands 
however must thus use their eyes, or not 
fill up the full measure of their existence. 
It is true that the employments of this 
age cause other diseases than those pre- 
vailing in savage and barbarous times. 
Some of the conditions of the eye-ball, 
making spectacles indispensable, are thus 
produced. But the reflecting mind can 
scarcely imagine this to be any cause for 
the rejection of their aid. As well might 
the patient refuse a tonic, because he has 
become debilitated from excessive work 
and activity. Spectacles are one of the 
great gifts of God, with which to coun- 
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teract the effects of disease and advancing 
years. 

The eyes which require spectacles may 
be divided into four classes :— 

1, The far-sighted eye of old age, 2. 
The near-sighted eye, or,the eye that is 
too long. 3. The far-sighted eye of 
youth, or the eye that is too short. 4. 
The weak eye, or the eye that has been 
injured by over work, 

This classification is no artificial one. 
It does not depend on fashion, or the 
mere dogmatic assertion of medical theo- 
rists, but on anatomical structure, and 
physiological action, as determined by 
accurate investigation and experience. 

Before discussing these various condi- 
tions in their order, let me state that all 
the eyes for which spectacles are required 
cannot be placed under these heads, but, 
in order to avoid undue prolixity and 
complication of the subject, I have pre- 
ferred to omit any remarks on the less 
important classes, or at least to defer 
them until the close of the article. 

While we are indebted to a long line 
of scientific worthies for the gradual prog- 
ress, which has finally enabled us to dis- 
criminate as to the kind of spectacles 
which should be worn in different cases, 
to Dr. F. C. Donders, Professor of Physi- 
ology in the University of Utrecht, be- 
longs the honor of having arranged the 
whole subject, enriched by very many of 
his own investigations, in an harmonious 
whole. His great work on the Refrac- 
tion and Accommodation of the Eye, 
was first written in the Dutch language, 
but it has been translated into the English 
and German, and is everywhere recog- 
nized as the highest authority on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. The views that 
are here presented are mainly derived 
from this work. 

1, The eye of old age requires specta- 
cles. Not because the cornea—the ante- 
rior transparent coat of the eye—becomes 
flattened in old age, as is often said, nor 
for the reason which the author of “ Hu- 
man Eyes” assigns, who says, that the 
loss of vision depends upon a diminished 
activity of the secreting vessels, but be- 
cause a little muscle within the eye-ball, 
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called by anatomists, the ciliary muscle, 
loses some of its power as old age comes 
on. This little muscle passes around the 
eye-ball, connecting the cornea and pupil 
to the choroid coat, and to the ligament, 
which holds the lens in position. Now 
the vigor or tone of this muscle becomes 
impaired with advancing years. Its or- 
dinary work is that of making the lens 
of the eye thicker than it is when the 
eye is in a state of rest. The rays of a 
light coming from a near object, from the 
page we are now reading, for instance, 
have a divergent course, they are contin- 
ually going away from each other; when 
they come from an object much further 
off they are parallel, or nearly so. Thus 
the rays from the music on the piano, do 
not come to the eye of the player as di- 
vergently as those from her sewing, 
which is held nearer than the music, and 
the further the object is removed the less 
divergent, the nearer parallel the rays 
become. In every act of changing our 
gaze from a remote object to a near one, 
the lens of the eye becomes thicker, in 
other words, during the act of accommo- 
dating the vision for a near object, it 
must then be relaxed, become thinner, in 
turning one’s eyes from an object near at 
hand to one that is far removed. The 
lens also loses some of its natural elasticity 
with advancing age. It can no longer 
undergo this alternate change with the 
same readiness as in youth. 

Thus we have two factors, both acting 
within, and not without the eye-ball, 
that impair the adjusting power of the 
eye. No eye-cups to lengthen the ball, 
no process of straining upon the eye, 
will ever be of any but the most harmful 
assistance in attempting to overcome 
these natural and senile changes. The 
small object which the man of 50 desires 
to see, is held further off than when he 
was 30; because he can then have the 
benefit of rays of light that are less di- 
vergent than those coming from it, when 
itis very near him, They will then of 
course not require so thick a lens to unite 
them to a distinct image upon the retina, 
The little enfeebled ciliary muscle will 
not be required to do as much work, That 
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work has been constantly done, except 
during sleep, ever since our baby eyes be- 
gan to look wonderingly from the rattle 
to mama’s face. As we turned from the 
book we were reading to the landscape 
before us, in all the multifarious em- 
ployments of life which require a differ- 
ent line of vision, the ciliary muscle has 
become alternately tense and relaxed, the 
lens increased and lessened in size. The 
vigor of the muscle is at last impaired, the 
faithful servant has become feeble with age. 
The great invention of spectacles is now 
made available to restore the lost equili- 
brium, There is not enough power for the 
work demanded. A double convex lens, 
just such an one in shape as the one in- 
side the eye is placed outside of it, in front 
of it, in aspectacle frame. The lens with- 
in the eye is thus practically made thicker, 
and the book may be held at the old and 
proper distance. Perhaps the reader has 
sometimes wondered why old persons lift 
up or remove their spectacles when they 
turn from a book or newspaper to the 
face of some one with whom they wish 
to converse. By remembering what has 
been said above, about the rays of light 
being the less divergent, the further off 
the object from which they come, and 
that the lens requires to be made thicker 
in proportion to the nearness of the ob- 
ject, this will be easily understood. These 
views rest upon accurate and experimen- 
tal investigation. 

We are advised by the author of “ Hu- 
man Eyes ” to persist in holding the hook 
in the old form of vision, ‘‘ whatever that 
may mean,” until the slack vessels come 
up to the assistance, in reéstablishing 
the original focal distance, which will, in 
accordance with the new physiology, 
“even ifunder perplexing disadvantages” 
be finally achieved. The Dutchman’s at- 
tempt to bring his horse to live without 
eating, by gradually diminishing his food 
until he was brought down to one oat 
per diem, was quite as successful as will 
be any attempt to rejuvenate a muscle 
and a lens which have become senile 
from the same natural but inexorable 
laws that cause all the powers of man to 
decay. 
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Our author sustains his view that those 
who have not yet worn spectacles need 
not put them on, by a reference to the 
cases seen in every circle of individuals, 
where old people read without glasses. 
Here again the true explanation of a nat- 
ural state of things has been quietly ig- 
nored, The old people who are to be 
seen working without glasses, were born 
with an eye-ball which is too long, The 
senile changes which tend to shorten the 
eye, are thus counterbalanced or neutral- 
ized by the congenital malformation. 
This is probably the explanation of such 
cases as those of Cicero, Humboldt, and 
John Quincy Adams, which were adduced 
by the author. Professor Donders re- 
marks that the most useful eye is one 
that is somewhat short-sighted, for the 
reason that in advanced life glasses need 
not be used for reading and writing, by 
such persons. These subjects are apt to 
boast of the superiority of their eye-sight 
over that of their neighbors. If we place 
a weak, concave lens before their eye, we 
can soon convince them, that they can 
see objects at a distance better with than 
without its aid. The superiority of their 
vision, then, is limited to near objects. 

The system of physiology which we 
have been “ wasting forensic powder up- 
on,” deals chiefly with the eye of old age. 
The other classes of eyes that need spec- 
tacles are barely alluded to, or are com- 
prehended in general and erroneous state- 
ments. In order however to correct the 
impressions left on the mind of the reader, 
that all use of spectacles is unnecessary, 
we shall go on with our account of the 
other kinds of eyes that need them. We 
here however take leave of the author 
of “ Human Eyes,” since he seems to have 
no idea of any but the eye of old age, or 
that injured by accident, in his scientific 
system for the disuse of spectacles. 

2. Short-sighted eyes, or those which 
are too long from before backward, re- 
quire spectacles. This is a congenital 
condition, sometimes inherited. It is 
more common in Germany, probably, 
than in any other country. Undoubt- 
edly, if generation after generation over- 
work their eyes, a race of near-sight- 
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ed people will be at last. produced. This 
has occurred in the cultivated classes in 
Germany. 

When once existing, short-sightedness 
is apt to increase, if great care be not 
taken in preventing those who are its 
subjects from too prolonged use of the 
eyes, with the head greatly bent over 
toward the work, or with an improper 
or insufficient illumination of the objects, 
looked upon. Great care should there- 
fore be taken in arranging school-desks 
and the like, in order that short-sighted 
children may not become more so. 

Short-sighted persons do not usually 
need glasses, for reading or writing, for 
the very simple reason that divergent 
rays of light are easily brought to a focus 
on aretina, which is situated further back 
than it should be. Very little tension is 
required of their muscle of accommoda- 
tion in uniting those rays. But in look- 
ing at a distance, when the rays of light 
which strike the eye are parallel, they 
have trouble. Do what they will they 
cannot unite such rays to a distinct image 
on the retina, They unite in front of it. 
The reader will remember that his short- 
sighted friends cannot read signs, they do 
not know their friends on the other side 
of the street, in short they do not see 
things that are somewhat removed un- 
less they have their glasses on. 

A concave lens, as we all know, dis- 
perses rays of light, producing just the 
opposite effect of a convex one, which 
collects them. Parallel rays are thus 
changed into those that are divergent. 
When a concave lens is placed before the 
eye, the eye-ball is in effect shortened, 
made to approximate one of the proper 
length. Any one who has normal eyes, 
who would like to know how indistinctly 
short-sighted persons see objects at a dis- 
tance without concave glasses, should 
step into an optician’s, and put himself in 
their position, by putting on convex 
glasses, which will make his eye too 
long. He may, after doing this, also ex- 
perience the gratification of a short- 
sighted person, when he puts on correct- 
ing spectacles, and looks out on a world 
of beauty, which he secs distinctly for 
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the first time. This latter will be done 
by. neutralizing the concave glasses by 
convex ones of the same focal distance. 
The experimenter has thus done what 
the oculist does for a short-sighted pa- 
tient. The effect that is produced is 
purely mechanical, both in the eye natu- 
rally short-sighted and the one artificially 
made so. 

So far from the use of proper glasses 
being an injury to such patients, they are 
a positive benefit. A neglect to wear 
spectacles when the circumstanees require 
them, will sometimes cause one eye to turn 
outward and thus cause deformity. The 
short-sighted eye is essentially a diseased 
eye and requires great care in its manage- 
ment; but spectacles rightly used assist 
in preserving its functions. 

3. Eyes that are congenitally too short 
require glasses. It is painful to say that 
this state of arrested development in- 
cludes quite a large proportion of human 
eyes. We may rejoice, however, that 
we now know that in the scientific use 
of convex glasses, we have found a means 
of alleviating this condition. Until Pro- 
fessor Donders discovered the anatomical 
condition at the basis of the want of vis- 
ion of this class, their fate was truly hor- 
rible.e They were deemed to be unfortu- 
nates who had the eyes of old people, 
but to whom it was dangerous to give 
glasses, or still worse, they were consid- 
ered as victims of incipient blindness, 
which could ouly be guarded off by the 
most vigorous anti-inflammatory regimen. 
Such patients were often confined to 
darkened rooms, cupped, blistered, and 
salivated: in short, they were in many 
instances, the victims of actual martyr- 
dom. The only source of relief, that is, 
the use of convex glasses, was absolutely 
prohibited lest the weakness of sight 
should end in complete blindness. 

The genius of Helmholtz, the inventor 
of the instrument by which the interior 
of the eye is examined, has enabled us to 
detect the structural abnormity which 
renders this class unable to see well at 
any distance, unless aided by glasses. 
By means of the ophthalmoscope, or eye- 
mirror, the bottom of the eye, where the 
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optic nerve enters from the brain, may 
be as clearly seen, if the cornea lens and 
the vitreous humor be transparent—to 
use a homely phrase—as the nose on a 
man’s face. Besides this, the refractive 
power of the eye can be accurately deter- 
mined by the same instrument, It was 
found that this class of eyes, now under 
consideration, were too short. Hence, 
both divergent and parallel rays would 
only come to a focus or unite behind 
the retina, The loss or indistinctness 
of sight, was explained. In convex 
glasses, which would make this eye-ball, 
which was too short, of the proper length, 
aremedy was found. There were no 
evil consequences to be feared from their 
use, since their effect was purely mechan- 
ical, just as we have seen is the case in 
the use of glasses for short-sightedness, 

If glasses are not worn by persons who 
are born with eye-balls that are too short, 
two unpleasant results occur. One is 
that they cannot see distinctly ; another 
that many such persons at last learn to 
deviate or squint one eye inward, in order 
to see more distinctly with the one which 
they direct upon the object gazed upon. 
A large proportion of the causes of “ cross- 
eye,” which we see in the streets, result 
from a non-use of glasses, by these con- 
genitally far-sighted persons. An accu- 
rate examination of the squinting eye 
will show that it has been so long disused, 
that its retina has become blunted, and 
that distinct images are not formed upon 
it—in fact such persons are half blind of 
one eye. Certainly the proper use of 
spectacles is a great boon to such eyes. 

4, Eyes whose muscles have been in- 
jured by over-work, often require glasses, 
Glasses are often used in this class of cases 
to provoke gymnastic exercise on the part 
of the internal muscle of the eye, or to 
take off a part of the effort required of a 
debilitated muscle. They become a di- 
rect means of cure. They enable the 
patient to enjoy a moderate use of his 
eyes, at the game time that the general 
treatment adapted to their diseased con- 
dition is going on. This is certainly a 
great advance, when we consider that 
patients with a weakness of the eyes, that 
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did not depend upon organic change, 
were formerly condemned to absolute dis- 
use of the organ of vision for months and 
even years, 

The writer of the present article had 
occasion not very long since, in the case 
of a member of his own family, to con- 
sider the great blessing of spectacles to 
one who had over-taxed, or over-tired 
them. Under the old regime, this patient 
would have been compelled to fold her 
arms and do nothing. If medical tor- 
tures were not added to this wearisome 
inactivity she would have been fortunate. 
Taking advantage of recent investigations, 
a skillful oculist and physician adjusted 
glasses, which enabled the patient in a 
few days to read a very considerable 
time at different periods, until finally, by 
the combination of proper general treat- 
ment, with this local and pleasant means, 
the lost tone of the ocular muscles was 
restored, while the patient had passed 
through but few days during which the 
eyes were not occupied on close work. 

Ican now barely state that some eyes 
come into the world of an irregular shape, 
and thus cannot accurately collect any 
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kind of rays. The proper use of glasse 
can of course be the only treatment for 
these eyes. The excessive intellectual 
activity of our age produces many other 
affections which require the scientific 
adaptation of spectacles, 

We must content ourselves with these 
hints, which itis hoped will serve to correct 
the errors of the article under discussion, 
We may only add that the results attained 
by the use of spectacles for human eyes are 
laurels entwined about the brow of modern 
physiology. No hand can tear them away. 
They are the insignia of centuries of pro- 
gressive struggle on the fields of science, 
These achievements are destined still to 
be amplified and perfected, in the future 
advance of human knowledge; and not- 
withstanding the advice of those who 
would disregard the beneficent results 
of these centuries of thought and experi- 
ence, we shall ever feel it our duty, in 
the interests of science and humanity, to 
recommend these modern innovations to 


our afflicted patients; and we shall never 


gaze without emotion on the tomb of the 
Italian on which is engraved “ To the in- 
ventor of spectacles.” 


oe 
THE SLEEPING EARTH. 
THE weary Earth’s at rest, 
With folded hands she lies 


Beneath her robe of white, 
Beneath the frosty skies! 


The mother rests from care— 
Yet watching while she sleeps ; 
The children of the spring 
In snowy folds she keeps! 


Flowerless and fruitless now, 
And hidden from the sun, 
Sho sleeps beneath the snow, 
Till winter’s reign is done. 


Not to the frosty air, 

Nor to the ice-bound streams, 
Will she reveal her thoughts 

Or tell her happy dreams. 


She hears the keen reproach, 
As if her heart were dead, 
Because to rest awhile 
She lingers in her bed. 
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She knows how leafless trees 
Moan in their dreary cries, 

She knows how drifts are heaped 
Where some lost idol lies! 


She knows how bright and cold 


The icy fetters are, 


Which stay the river’s course, 
And all the streamlets bar : 


But sweetly sleeping still, 
From rough winds sheltered well, 
She dreams of spring’s fair buds, 
Which all her love shall tell. 


As mothers wrap their babes 
In soft and fleecy folds, 

So will she nurse the life 
Which tenderly she holds. 


Wait till the spring appears, 
Wait till she smiling wakes, 

And see if from the earth 
Winter her beauty takes! 


See if the cutting winds 

Have chilled her loving heart ; 
See if the frosty nights 

Do not in tears depart ! 


Oh, hopes of life in death, 
My faith with gladness clings 
To all the future bloom 
Which your sweet promise brings ! 


Lay me to rest in snows— 
I'm not afraid to lie 

Upon earth’s bosom cold, 
Beneath a winter sky ; 


Bid me farewell with tears 
Because you love me still— 

But, calmed by death’s kind touch, 
No griefs my heart shall fill ! 


Sleeping where naught disturbs, 
My rest shall perfect be— 
And I shall wake refreshed 


For immortality ! 


—___— +e—___ 


SOME CHINESE PICTURES. 


Pictures of one sort or another, not 
in the literal but in the liberal usage of 
the word, according to which every sort 
of sketch or photograph or drawing isa 
picture, have come to be a recognized 
necessity of modern life. Once they were 
a luxury found only in king’s palaces or 


rich men’s houses. 


But now, not only 
does the lucky speculator, suddenly en- 
riched by contracts or by oil or by cor- 
poration plunder, promptly order for his 
gilded walls a lot of new “old masters” 
fearfully and wonderfully made; but even 
his Irish neighbor pastes upon -the rough 
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boards of his shanty or the dingy plaster of 
his tenement lodgings some pages of cheap 
weekly picture-papers. It is not very 
long ago that the range of subjects from 
which the artist might select was limited, 
and he was shut up to scenes with which 
his own observation, or themes with which 
his own imagination had made him fa- 
miliar, at home. But now the adven- 
turous painter takes a yatch and goes 
crusing after icebergs, or starts with his 
portfolio for the depths of tropic jungles, 
or climbs among the snowy peaks and 
wanders among the gorges of the Sierras 
or the Rocky Mountains, whither only the 
most adventurous and enthusiastic critic 
can hope to follow him. And where the 
painters can not go, the “ artists” of the 
camera have penetrated. Years ago, on 
my return from China, I fell in with a 
photographer who had been busily em- 
ployed collecting views among the Hima- 
jayas. And since then, there is scarcely 
any region even in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, whence pictures of scenery, 
of people, of costumes, of life and custom 
have not been brought. The antiquities 
of Egypt, the sacred places of the Holy 
Land, the Alps, the Andes; works of art 
and works of nature, all sorts of things 
and all sorts of places, even from the ends 
of the earth, are brought home to our 
centre-tables and our stereoscopes, in 
these favored days. 

And what the pencil and photography 
can not do, the countless pens of restless 
travelers accomplish. So that what with 
pictures of one sort and another, even 
those who sit at home may look at their 
antipodes, Only, since the same thing 
needs to be looked at from many points of 
view, if it is to be rightly apprehended, 
there must be picturing by various work- 
men, and comparison of various views. 
So that after all that has been done, for ex- 
ample, to make China and its people and its 
peculiarities of life and custom familiar 
tothis Western world, there seems always 
room enough for one more sketch, always 
apology enough for one more paper in 
a monthly magazine. An old thing from 
a new point of view is sometimes as en- 
tertaining as a new thing can be. 


With regard to China, to be sure, the 
risk is greater than it would be in some 
other cases. We have always known 
about so much and no more, concerning 
men and manners in that ancient empire; 
and we do not yet know much concern- 
ing them that our fathers did not know. 
The way of exploration is open, to be 
sure, as it was not to our fathers, but it 
is only just now open; it has not been 
trodden. Before another generation it 
will be almost as familiar as the highways 
of Europe are to us, But as yet we are 
collecting facts and specimens, only, pho- 
tographing details, describing individuals, 
and there is risk that the process may be 
tiresome. It would, no doubt, be far 
more satisfactory to generalize our facts, 
to work our sketches up into pictures, 
with all wished-for warmth of color and 
fineness of finish. But even sketches 
scrawled in note-books may be useful; 
just as he who brings home some few 
specimens of natural history, dried and 
stuck with pins on pasteboard, is a helper 
to the cause of science in an humble 
way. 

Pictures of China from the hands of 
Chinese artists were not unfamiliar to us. 
Some.of us were literally brought up on 
them, studying the blue-pictured pattern 
on our dinner-plates, during the intervals 
ofour repast, and drinking in refreshment 
out of tea-cups eloquent with the por- 
trayal of celestial history or romance: 
That dear old Chinaman forever fishing 
from his narrow bridge—the strangely 
twisted river, and the little covered boat 
—the drooping willow tree in the fore- 
ground, the distant hills, (a little higher 
up the plate, if Iremember,)—the tall pa- 
goda also—blessed is the boy whose 
youth was nurtured from those pictured 
plates! How many longings for adventur- 
ous travel, I wonder, how many plans 
for going down to the sea in ships and 
seeing with one’s own eyes those queer 
places and people, have been suggested 
and confirmed by the blue plates from 
which we took our daily meals! And how 
the boyish imagination used to wonder 
over them, and fill out the story of the 
fisherman and the pagoda and the river 
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and the willow-trees, during the mo- 
ments of anticipated dinner, or of dreamy 
and contented satisfaction when the re- 
past vas ending! Talk of the “old oaken 
bucket ” indeed! how dear to my heart 
are the plates of my childhood, the tea- 
cups, the platters, the queer-pictured 
dishes, the blue-pictured dishes that 
stood on the board. They are not so 
common now ;—white China, which is 
not China at all, but France, or England, 
or America, has crowded them out, as 
pumps and water-works of various device 
have crowded out the bucket. And we 
break our fast prosaically, setting forth 
no food for the imagination on the 
dinner-service in the shape of pictur- 
ed Chinese landscape or oriental ro- 
mance, 

I should have been sorrowfully disap- 
pointed if my first pagoda, or the first 
river scenery which I saw in China had 
proved the pattern on the dinner-plates 
inaccurate ; and I rejoice to testify that 
the plates are true to life. That fisher- 
man,—he still lives, and I have seen him, I 
am sure, @ thousand times; his boat and 
myriads like it crowd the muddy rivers 
and canals to-day. I saw him at Wham- 
poa and Canton—he fished with a little 
scoop-net, baggy and long-handled like a 
contribution-box,—fished for coppers 
with it, hovering in his “ sampan ” around 
our ship. Standing on the deck, I tossed 
him coppers, and he caught them grate- 
fully and asked for more; offering no 
bait except his humble attitude and ges- 
ture, and his obvious impecuniosity. I 
saw him at Foo-chow, beneath the 
splendid bridge across the Min—that 
bridge so solid, so ancient, so mysteriously 
built, of ponderous blocks of granite— 
fabled to be the workmanship of gods. 
Beneath this bridge lie anchored little 
boats of fishermen at work with their 
trained cormorants. I have heard the 
cormorant called greedy ; but these Foo- 
chow cormorants are compulsorily ab- 
stemious. The wretched bird is made to 
lead a life of constant aggravation, tanta- 
lized by means of his own natural instincts, 
tempted perpetually, but left unsatisfied. 
His nature is to fish for his own living ; 
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but the Chinese fishermen improving up- 
on nature constrain him to fish for theirs. 
Their device is simple. The bird is big- 
mouthed and long-necked. A fish en- 
tering the cavernous mouth must needs 
pass through the long and narrow straits 
by which the mouth and stomach have 
connection with each other. Guard well 
these straits, and you command the situa- 
tion. A little necklace on the cormorant’s 
neck prevents his swallowing, Thus 
noosed, set him at work. The cormo- 
rant disappears beneath the water, is 
gone awhile and presently appears again 
the bearer of a-captive fish, perhaps of 
almost his own size. He cannot eat him, 
but he will not let him go. The fisher- 
man paddles up to him, makes him sur- 
render, gives him some paltry morsel for 
his hire, loosing his bonds that he may 
eat, and then sets him at work again, 
noosed as before. If he comes up empty- 
mouthed he gets no food, but is tossed over- 
board for more successful work. Here I 
used to see my fisherman from the din- 
ner-plates, patiently and calmly getting 
his living from the rapid river. Overhead 
the ceaseless stream of people ebbed and 
flowed across the massive bridge, and 
the carved lions on its granite posts 
grinned hideously at river and at men 
alike. 

This bridge across the Min was on the 
whole -the grandest architectural work 
which came under my observation. There 
is almos@hothing striking in the architec-~ 
ture of an, ordinary Chinese city. You 
look down on a dreary monotony of roofs 
with turned up eaves, no building higher 
than another, save where some temple 
tower rises half a story above the com- 
mon level. There may be two or three 
tall poles like liberty-poles, painted red 
and bearing some signifi¢ant device on 
banner or on streamer, which mark the 
official residence of some mandarin; and 
the public buildings, palaces or temples, 
will be larger than the others, inclosing 
sometimes large open spaces, and, less fre-. 
quently, finished with elaborate and ex- 
pensive carving well worth examination 
in detail; but there is nothing in the city 
as you look upon it’as a whole, at all im- 
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posing or even conspicuous, except the 
occasional pagodas. 

The pagodas were familiar to me from 
the beginning, and looked exactly as I 
knew they would look, exactly as they 
looked on the dinner-plates and in the 
pictures in the school geography. We 
were sailing up the Canton River, and 
had passed through the narrow channel 
known as Bocca Tigris, with its long 
walls of fortification upon either side, 
stretching along the base and up the sides 
of the high bluffs which rise abruptly from 
the river, when we came suddenly in 
sight of our first pagoda, Then I felt 
that I was verily, at last, in China, There 
it stood, picturesquely crowning the sum- 
mit of a distant hill, and as we neared it 
there was the ascending series of pro- 
jecting eaves, turned up, pug-nosed, gro- 
tesque; not beautiful, certainly, but as 
near to being beautiful as Chinese art at- 
tains. If, when a Chinaman aims at the 
beautiful, he hits the grotesque, we have 
reason for gratitude. And, on the whole, 
the pagoda, clumsy as it surely is, odd, 
good for no use whatever, is to be thank- 
fully accepted as the triumph of celestial 
architecture. It does break the monot- 
onous expanse of dreary, level roofs in 
the crowded cities; and in the country, 
rising out of some dense foliage of shady 
trees or standing eminent upon some hill- 
top, it has a kind of clumsy stateliness 
and dignity that commands respect. And 
sometimes, if one will take the trouble and 
run the risk of climbing over crumbling 
stairs up to the summit of the tower, 
there will be grand views of varied land- 
scape—winding river, villages nestling 
under the mock-banyan trees, the light 
green of fertile rice-fields, low, dark 
orange groves, terraced hill-sides, and, far 
off, the stately clumsiness of other tall 
pagodas, 

I used to love the country better than 
the city ; for the maxim that “man made 
the town,” seems truer in China than else- 
where, and man seems to have made a 
meaner work of it than elsewhere. But 
if one will go far enough away from 
cities and from villages, forth from the 
elimy streets and noisome odors of the 


crowded dwellings, he can find much that 
is enjoyable. I shall long remember, for 
example, the pleasant excursion on which 
a missionary friend conducted me, eight 
or ten miles across the country from Foo- 
chow to the great Buddhist monastery of 
Kushan—a famous place of pilgrimage 
for the devout among the worshipers of 
Buddha, and now beginning to be fa- 
mous as a place of summer resort for the 
foreign families at Foo-chow. . It is two 
thousand feet above the valley of the 
Min, and in the heated summer-days is 
always cool, beautiful and healthful, It 
was a good day’s work to make the trip, 
for there was no conveyance possible 
except sedan chairs on the shoulders of 
coolies, and these were not available ex- 
cept across the plain. Even for a level 
journey they are not: a pleasant mode 
of travel, and when I resorted to them it 
was with a silent protest, always, smother- 
ing my prejudice against the use of men 
as beasts of burden, and yielding only to 
the requirements of climate and health. 
It. was hardly sunrise when we started 
and left behind us the pagodas of the 
city, looming indistinctly large and prom- 
inent through the white fog of the cool 
morning. The city streets were beginning 
to swarm with life, and to hum with bu- 
siness, as we passed out of them and 
struck off toward the mountain through 
the open country. Our eight miles of 
journey lay through one great garden. 
There were no fences or hedges or bar- 
riers of any sort to separate the fields, and 
everywhere the tillage of them showed 
the most minute and conscientious care. 
There was no machine-farming, but la- 
borious handiwork on‘ every foot of 
ground. No inch of space was wasted. 
Even the road by which we journeyed 
was the narrowest kind of foot-path. It 
seemed very good to us after our “ wan- 
dering fields of barren foam,” and after 
the cramped artificial life of the great city, 
to move once more among these rural 
things. The people whom we met look- 
ed honester than their city neighbors; 
the men simple, independent, respectful, 
grave—curious indeed, but quiet and inof- 
fensive in their scrutiny of us as we pass- 
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ed by; and the peasant women, in pic- 
turesque and pretty costume, with sturdy, 
well-developed figures, themselves accus- 
tomed to hard work in field and garden, 
were in marked contrast with the show- 
ily appareled, little-footed, crippled wo- 
men of the city. The children too, were 
funny and attractive, (I believe that no 
human thing is funnier than a Chinese 
child,) and I would have seen more of 
them if I could; but we were dreadful 
beings in their eyes. More than once I 
saw some brown celestial child run 
screaming to his mother when he saw us 
coming, as fast as his small legs could car- 
ry him, his absurd little tail streaming in 
panic terror horizontal from his scalp. 
Precisely what he feared from us I donot 
know. But we were “ fan-qui,” foreign 
devils, capable of who could tell what 
horrible enormities ; to catch him sudden- 
ly and skin and eat him might be noth- 
ing in our eyes! 

Sometimes our path would lie through 
little villages which, some way off, were 
picturesque enough, and pretty with the 
venerable shade of great mock-banyan 
trees above them, but which, as we near- 
ed them, shocked our senses with dis- 
gustful things after the inevitable Chinese 
fashion. We hurried through them, glad 
when we were out in the fresh air again, 
and amidst the tender green of growing 
grain, All the way to the foot of the 
mountain and up the side of it to the 
monastery, the path is excellently paved 
with smooth slabs of stone, and in the 
steeper places there are steps. For Ku- 
shan is anoted holy place; the brethren 
sallying forth through all the province, 
seeking funds for it, have spread abroad 
its fame ; and pilgrims from afar climb up 
to visit it. There was a party of Loo 
Chooans who had come on a commercial 
voyage to Foo-Chow ; [had noticed their 
junk lying at anchor in the river below 
the city, and now we met a number of 
them coming down the mountain from 
their pious pilgrimage. 

We met the Loo Chooans—who were 
readily distinguishable from the Chinese, 
not only by peculiarities of costume, but 
by their peculiar physiognomy also—at 
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the foot of the mountain, where, by the 
side of a cheerful brook of clear spring 
water, stands a smaller temple of the 
monastery, inhabited by several of the 
brethren engaged in agriculture. At in- 
tervals between this temple and the larger 
buildings, there are rest-houses for pil- 
grims, religious legends carved upon the 
rock, stone images in niches and rudely 
sculptured figures at corners of the path. 
Presently we heard at measured inter- 
vals the solemn tones of a melodious bell. 
Let me give the Chinese credit for making 
the most musical bells. Commonly the 
sounds for which this people are responsi- 
ble, whether vocal or instrumental, are 
hideous and horrible; but their bells are 
excellent. When they singit is in ahatsh 
unnatural falsetto, painful to endure. They 
are the inventors of the gong, that instru- 
ment of fiends ; tam-tams, and rattles, and 
drums, all things that squeak and toot 
and rend the air cacophonously, are their 
dear delight. But their bells are good 
enough to cover a multitude of noisy sins. 
They may be heard near any temple of 
considerable size. This one was hung in 
a shady ravine, a little distance from the 
monastery, in a little house of its own, just 
where a clear spring gushed plenteously 
from beneath a rock and then went sing- 
ing merrily down the mountain in a spark- 
ling brook, By some simple application 
of this water-power the bell was kept 
continually tolling day and night, warn- 
ing the pilgrims by its sweet music, 
that they were approaching holy ground. 
And, sure enough, amoment or two after- 
ward an abrupt turn in the path brought 
us suddenly before the doors of the great 
temple. 

Our visit was made at a time when 
visitors were few, and visitors from over 
sea are never very numerous. And 
our approach was the signal for a cordial 
and admiring welcome, prefaced by the 
ejaculatory “Hi yah!” which is the 
usual expression of celestial astonishment. 
The brethren, apparently delighted with 
whatever broke the dull monotony of 
their monastic life, began to gather socia- 
bly about us. They were a jovial crowd 
of loafers, laughing, joking, shouting in 
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the rowdiest manner, with little look of 
scholarship, or of asceticism, or of religous 
discipline and dignity. They were dress- 
ed in long loose gowns of dingy yellow, 
and wore on their bald skulls, ugly, stiff- 
cornered yellow hats; but even their 
clerical costume failed to give them any 
reverend and dignified appearance. 

But somehow I think they seemed 
cleaner than our Christian monks do; and 
their buildings certainly were made more 
cheerful than most Roman monasteries. 
We went even into the dining-room, 
where the good brethren in mistaken hos- 
pitality scalded our mouths with tea too 
hot for any Christian beverage ; and then 
into the kitchen, through which ran 4 
clear mountain brook, supplying it abun- 
dantly with water. 

On the whole, I think not unkindly of 
my Buddhist monks, and of their cleanly, 
cheerful, hospitable, mountain home, It 
is somethingin their favor that they lead 
their monkish life without becoming sour- 
ed by solitude, or churlish in their relig- 
iousness, or conspicuously dirty in their 
devotion. . 

The temple of the monastery had a large 
and various assortment of deities, calcu- 
lated to please all tastes from the coarsest 
to the most fastidious. Grave gods and 
gay gods, lively gods and severe gods, big 
gods and little gods—one might pay his 
money and take his choice. There was the 
same fat, jolly old personage, whois found 
carved or painted in almost every Budd- 
hist temple, squatting, almost nude, lazy, 
and leering with offensive freedom at his 
worshipers ; and beside him were a war- 
god and a music-god. There were many- 

handed idols, splendid with their heavy 
gilding. There were large gods, serene 
and placid, sitting cross-legged in great 
golden lotus-flowers. There were some 
twenty or thirty dignified and stately fig- 
ures with Caucasian rather than Mongolian 
features. And there were others still not 
worthy of special mention. Then there 
was a library, estimated to contain some 
thousands of volumes of Buddhistic litera- 
ture. Andin the library were relics of 
peculiar value, to behold which, payment 
in advance wasrigorously exacted. Hav- 


ing paid the price, we looked intently 
through agilded grating and beheld atooth 
of Buddha and some minute pearls declar- 
ed to have exuded from his body. Ifthe 
vegetarians desire some first-rate theolo- 
gical authority and warrant for their 
practice, let them quote this tooth of Bud- 
dha, Gramniverous he must certainly 
have been—a very Nebuchadnezzar in his 
diet. ‘Could it not have been,” my mis- 
sionary friend politely suggested, rather to 
the entertainment than the scandal of the 
worthy brother who exhibited it—“ could 
it not have been, for instance, the tooth of 
an elephant?” Not every priest exhibiting 
his relics would take a joke at their ex- 
pense so cheerfully as this one did. 

As for the temple itself, it was not so 
richly decorated with expensive carvings 
in wood and stone as some of the smaller 
structures which I saw in the great cities, 
I especially remember a marine temple 
built by wealthy merchants at one of 
the sea-port towns, in which were mono- 
lithic columns sculptured with much skill 
and care, and almost beautiful. But, even 
at the best, the temples are not architect- 
urally remarkable. And even when the 
ceremonies of worship are'in process, and 
the array of bells and drums and gongs 
and censers and the rest are brought into 
use, one does not care to stay a great 
while, except when the theatrical per- 
formances commence. I never could 
quite understand the relation of these 
theatrical performances to the temple ser- 
vice, whether they take the place allotted 
to the sermon in our Christian wor- 
ship, or whether they are an allurement 
to the worldly-minded to attend the 
temple, like the Sunday-school entice- 
ments, such as lively jigs and flippant 
doggerel rhymes and dime-novel-library- 
books, inour day. But whether it be for 
instruction or for amusement, our Chinese 
neighbors are so far in advance of us in 
the purification of the drama, that they 
build stages and inclose apartments for the- 
atrical performances in their temples, and 
the exhibitions are received with hearty 
approbation by delighted audiences. Once 
I looked down from a gallery upon such 
an audience, numbering, I should think, 
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some thousands, in a spacious bamboo 


house specially erected for some kind of a 


protracted meeting. It was the queerest 
audience I ever saw; the effect of so many 
thousand bald heads perfectly smooth 
and shining, and of an equal number of 
long slender tails, pendant almost to the 
floor, was in itself irresistibly lazghable. 
Then the expressions of childish wonder 
and delight, or the serious gravity with 
which they listened and looked and fan- 
ned themselves, intensified the uncon- 
scious drollery of the spectacle. The per- 
formances on the stage were operatic, and 
were funny enough, to be sure, but not 
so funny as the audience. There was a 
band of wonderful musicians whom no 
language can do justice to; and the actors 

heavy black 
beards, capered about with antics like those 
of a frisky but rheumatic cow, and sung 
their several parts in shrill, unnatural 
voices, An occasional explosion of fire- 
crackers gave additional impressiveness 
to the performance. I know these jeers of 
mine expose us to retaliation—or would 
expose me if the members of the embassy 
could have their little dig at us in print. I 
have no doubt that a Chinese critic 
standing in the highest gallery of the 
Academy and looking down on our opera 
audiences might find material for criticism 
andderision, in our peculiarities of cos- 
tume and in the unintelligible sights and 
sounds which he might see and hear. 
But if he could discover anything half so 
funny as the scene on which I looked 
that evening he should not be grudged 
his merriment. 

We did not stay long enough at Ku- 
shan to witness ary temple service, theat- 
rical or otherwise, but left our hospitable 
friends—the monks—with mutual regret. 
Bnt what will linger longest and most 
valued in my memory is, not the monas- 
tery, nor the graven gods, nor the silly 
relics, nor the jovial monks, but the 
great landscape which we looked down 
upon from that mountain-top. It was a 
picture worth the painting, and it was 
that I might put it upon paper in some im- 
perfect way, that I have drawn these sketch- 
es of the monastery and the journey. We 
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gayly dressed, and with 
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looked down on the rich valley of the 
Min; onthe river itself, winding among 
green gardens and broad rice-fields, and 
watering the vast and fertile plain, which 
smiled with cultivated beauty. Here and 
there a little village, beautiful with the 
enchantment of remoteness, nestled un- 
der its great spreading trees. In the dis- 
tance lay the city with its crowded roofs, 
and picturesque pagodas, and the masts 
of shipping clustering about its old stone 
bridge, so grand and simple in its solid 
strength. Further down the river the 
hills rise, on either bank abruptly, one or 
two thousand feet, and sometimes to the 
clouds, cleft now and then by shady 
ravines or valleys, in which are seen the 
pointed eaves of a temple, or the cluster- 
ed roofs of a small village. At intervals, 
half-way up the hill-side, or crowning the 
summit of a terraced peak there are the 
ruins of old fortifications, of which the 
useless embrasures and moss-grown but- 
tresses are crumbling into picturesque de- 
cay. The soil of all these hills, though 
naturally scanty, is economized to the 
last inch, enriched and cultivated with the 
industry and skill for which this people 
are so justly famous; and the narrow ter- 
races, by which the soil is made available, 
were green—as I looked down upon 
them—with spring wheat, young barley 
and garden vegetables, for the market of 
Foo-chow. 

It is creditable to the Kushan monks 
that they selected for their monastery such 
a site as this. It is an indication of that 
love for the beautiful which, though one 
finds no trace of it in their architecture or 
in their art, is certainly a positive char- 
acteristic of the Chinese people. I have 
seen it revealing itself in various ways. 
Almost always they will build their tem- 
ples in places “beautiful for situation,” 
when they can find them, and beneath 
the shade of venerable “Upon 
every high hill, and under every green 
tree” you find them. I have sometimes 
come across a grove of solemn, whispering 
pine-trees, on a hill that overlooked the 
still, shining river, and the quiet richness, 
of green fields beyond; and when, im- 
pressed by its sombre beauty, I approach- 


trees, 
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ed it, have discovered that it had been 
chosen, with appreciative fitness, for a 
burying-ground. And more than once, 
wandering through the country near 
Foo-chow, I found the stately sepulchre 
of some rich citizen or departed dignita- 
ry, built high up on the green hill-side, 
whence he might look far off from noisy 
dwellings of the living, across gray olive- 
groves, and ripening rice-fields and the 
winding river, to distant cliffs and ta- 
ble-lands on which the sunset splendor 
loved to fasten. We can love people who 
love flowers and trees and green fields 
and smiling landscapes. And even in 
these dull-souled Chinamen, who seem so 
apathetic and so wooden and so artificial, 
there are eyes that love to look upon the 
beauty that is in the world, and souls 
that grope to learn its meaning. There 
is something pathetic in their eager wish 
for burial at home, so that wherever they 
may wander, living, they provide if possi- 
ble for the removal of their bodies to 
their native land—as if they somehow 
“sought a country” in which they 
might finda lasting quiet—as if their flesh 
would somehow “rest in hope” in graves 
that have a goodly outlook. 

Of course, if there were room I might 
include among these Chinese pictures 
other things than sepulchres and land- 
scapes, but I doubt if after all they would 
be more cheerful. Of the cities, even at 
this distance, I can hardly think with pa- 
tience, big and populous and dreary in 
their sameness, dirty, odorous and sombre. 
The rice-paper portraits-of the Chinese 
artists, exhibiting the various tradesmen 
at their work, the costumes of the men 
and women, the horrors of the criminal 
law, and many other things, are faithful 
with an almost photographic accuracy. 
To look once or twice npon the moving 
panorama of the cities may be entertain- 
ing enough; but to have it stereotyped 
before one’s eyes day after day unchang- 
ing, or fastened vividly in memory, is 
very tiresome. Half-naked coolies stag- 
gering under heavy burdens slung across 
their shoulders, grunting with exertion, as 
they pass by, or more likely silent and 
tired and morose in look; vendors of 
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fruits, of flowers, of fans, of merchandise 
of various sorts carried in baskets hung 
from each end of a bamboo pole, hawking 
their wares with dismal outcry; chair- 
bearers carrying some one who has wealth 
or dignity enough to justify him in the 
use of his conveyance, and if he be a man- 
darin, with servants making way before 
him through the crowded streets; now 
and then a little-footed woman hobbling 
with fashionable deformity over the pave- 
ment; or some wealthy citizen in flowing 
silks, (or, if it is winter, in rich or costly 
furs,) with his umbrella or his fan, his 
shining head fresh-shaven, and his neatly- 
braided tail solemnly pendant, stalking in 
stiff dignity along the street—this is the 
picture of street-life in any city. But it 
is not complete without the beggars. I 
believe the Chinese beggars are the most 
accomplished in the world. Their pro- 
fession is one recognized by law and li- 
censed, They have their own organiza- 
tions for mutual aid and protection. They 
know their rights and knowing dare 
maintain. If one comes and stands be- 


fore your door, all day, whining like a 
dog, beating languidly his little bamboo 
drum and driving you half mad by his 
loathsomeness, you must use no harshness 
with him under penalty of the law. Pay 


him, if you want him to move on. He 
knows the value of peace and quietness, 
like Punch’s organ-grinder. He has you 
at a disadvantage ; but you shall find him 
not unreasonable, if you will recognize 
his claims and treat with him. He will 
commute with you and stay away alto- 
gether for a stipulated sum paid regularly 
in advance. It is better to pay it without 
demur, for the creature is dangerous by 
reason of his unspeakable filth,—which is, 
indeed, a portion of his stock in trade. 
When it rains I suppose that he goes un- 
der cover, not for fear of getting wet, but 
Jest he should be haply washed into any 
the least degree of cleanliness, His head 
is never shaved as are the heads of his 
countrymen. You wish from your soul 
that it were; if it should be shaved off 
just above the shoulders, you could not 
very much regret it. He has arrayed 
himself with great ingenuity in the most 
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striking and deplorable rags, filthier and 
more offensive to sight and smell, if pos- 
sible, than himself. If he is fortunate 
enough to be scrofulous, ulcerous, leprous, 
emaciated by disease, quaking with ague, 
he counts himself only the better fitted 
for his profession, and has cause for grati- 
tude to his deity gods. Having adopted 
his calling in infancy, with great natural 
qualifications for it, he has become by long 
experience the most accomplished beg- 
gar in the world. All Italy, even, can- 
not produce his equal. I have given him 
at full length as being on the whole the 
most striking figure in the swarming 
streets, Let us hope that by the tide of 
immigration which is sweeping toward 
our shores across the broad Pacific, this 
poor wretch will happily be left behind. 
Here are my pictures, such as they are, 
detached and incomplete, but not, I hope, 
unfair. They need the microscopic and 
Preraphaelitic fidelity of the Chinese artist 
to make them perfect. “ Preraphael” 
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was himself, I am inclined to think, a 
Chinaman, and, if his diciples in the 
flowery kingdom should ever bring their 
scrupulous and imaginative literalness 
to the work of picturing us with all our 
fashions and peculiarities, in color or in 
ink, we may look to find ourselves set 
down with an exactness which would be 
certainly instructive and probably start- 
ling. There can be worse things said 
about a city than that it is dull. I sus- 
pect we might not like, for instance, rice- 
paper portraits of officials busily engaged 
in fraud or plunder, or black-mail, or 
of “repeaters” voting early and voting 
often for the men whom they delight ‘to 
honor, or of—many things and many per- 
sons whom I need not specify. Perhaps 
on all accounts we shall do well to hope 
that in the immigration from the flowery 
kingdom, there may not come also among 
them the scribe and recorder to set our 
sins in order before us, nor the artist to 
depict us as we are. 


———— oe 


“ THE BRIGHT AND MORNING STAR.” 
Curistmas, 1868, 


Ir is said that, Alcyone, in the constellation of the Pleiades, is the central point 


around which all other systems are revolving. 


Every other central sun controls 


the orbit of each of his starry followers, but beyond all these systems, Alcyone sits 
enthroned on the confines of the visible creation, drawing in one almost infinite path, 
all other starry processions to swell the grandeur of his train. The analogies between 
this star with its sweet and powerful influences, and our glorious Redeemer, 
will sufticiently interpret this Christmas Rhapsody. 

Star ofthe Pleiades! dwelling in lizht, 

Drawing the Universe on through the night, 

Voice of Eternity ! Wonderful Star ! 

Speak from thy battlements gleaming afar ! 

Crownéd archangel! shine thine evangel 

Into my soul from thine infinite height ! 

Sing ! and my soul though still rooted in earth 

Shall open the blossoms thou bringest to birth ; 

Shine ! and absorbing thy purity white, 

Sweet as thy song, they shall perfume the night, 

And ripen to fruit, born of music and light. 

Star of the Pleiades! Kingly Alcyoné! 

Drawing the universe onward to thee! 

Sing! thou sweet angel! sing thine evangel !— 

Every star heareth thee! Kingly Aleyoné, 

Charming them on through the dark hours of night 

Slowly he flyeth ! listen! he crieth, 

“On through the ages I draw by my might 

All this vast universe, borne hy my influence 

Up to my portals, bright barriers of night, 
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Batilements guarding Eternity’s light.”— 
Kingly Alcyoné! High Priest of Light ! 

Shine like the star that Jed sages aright ! 

Sing ! as the angel sung his evangel 

To the rapt souls of the shepherds that night. 
Hark !—he is singing | “ Jesus is winging 

On through the ages, slow/y his flight ; 

Swayed by his influence, all his vast universe 
Follow him on to the confines of night ; 

On, to the Portals enfolding his Light.”— 

Star of eternity ! star of the morning ! 

Sweet star of Bethlehem shine through our night ! 
Israel’s angel !| sing thine evangel 

Drawing the universe up to thy height ! 

yuiding each star in its pathway of light, 
Leading each footstep that seeks thee, aright. 
Sing ! and my spirit though rooted in earth 
Shall bring, at thy singing, her blossoms to birth ! 
Shine ! and absorbing thy purity white 

Sweet as thy song, they shall perfume the night, 
Fruitful in blessedness born of thy Light. 

Draw me thus ever, O thou Light-giver, 

Nearer thy battiements guarding the Light! 
Nearer thy glory that walls out the night ! 

Star of the Dawn ! from thine infinite height 
Draw every hea:t to thy worship this night ! 


=o 


LEISURE MOMENTS. 


It is, we believe, acustom peculiar to this 
country—at all events, it hardly obtains at 
all among our English cousins—td speak of 
men not only by their first and last names 
merely, but also to give the initial letter of 
their middle names if they have any such. 
The English, to be sure, sometimes, indeed fre- 
quently, give the two Christian names in 
full; they say John Stuart Mill, for example, 
but they would hardly say, as we do, John 7. 
Hoffman, George B. McClellan, James 7. 
Brady, James K. Polk. We not ouly say so, 
but some of us throw a decided emphasis on 
the initial, as ifsomehow the whole virtue of 
the man resided in that. There is a reason 
for everything, and we fancy we have found 
the reason for this singular little discrep- 
ancy in the usage of the two countries, In 
England, when aman is known enough to be 
talked about, it is—orat any rate it used to 
be, and the fashion remains—because he is 
socially known, and indeed the people there 
who used to be talked about at all leisure mo- 
ments were pretty nearly all personally known 
to those who did the talking. All the “ fami- 
lies” in a county were familiar with each 
other's pedigrees and incomes and sponsors and 


reputations, and spoke of each other as ac- 
quaintances, ete, Acquaintances use each 
other's full name, or rather speak informally of 
each other. But herein America we make our 
names known to others by means of sign- 
boards ; we have no “quality,” we are a com- 
mercial and trading people; and a commer- 
cial and trading people that advertises large- 
ly; that reproduces its signboards in thousands 
of newspapers, It is no wonder, then, if the 
fashion which had its birth in our mercantile 
usage, should spread throug): all classes, and be 
applied to every sortofmen. If we say Daniel 
8. Dickinson, Henry J. Raymond, and the 
like, it is because it has been our constant habit 
and necessity in writing and in talking, to use 
a greater or less number of firm-names and, 
of course, it makes no difference that Mr. 
Dickinson was not in business, and that Mr. 
Raymond is chiefly known as a political writer. 
One set of men there is who escape this tyranny 
of the signboard either wholly or partly. 
People say Ralph Waldo Emerson, James 
Russel Lowell, Richard Grant White, George 
William Curtis, and so on. But this, we ima- 
gine, is due to the persistent use by these 
gentlemen of their own full names. 
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Very likely when England is fully under 
the new reform system; when the small 
trades run for office, when the close corpo- 
ration of the gentry loses more and more of 
its controlling influences, we may see a grad- 
val incoming of this particular American cus- 
tom as well as of some others. 


It is a good distinction which somebody 
draws, Emerson we believe, between “ pres- 
ents” and “gifts.” Inferiors make presents 
to superiors and do not offer gifis; on occa- 
sions of conventional necessity—as when our 
cousius are married and we have to lay our 
offerings of silver ware on the hymeneal altar 
—it is presents that we make and not gifts 
that we give; when we furnish our share for 
the purchase of the watch or chain for our cap- 
tain or our tutor or our gentlemanly conductor 
—about whom we do not care two straws, 
and in whose behalf we part with our money 
out of sheer cowardliness—it is, again, pres- 
ent-making that we are engaged in and not 
gift-giving. In short, there isin “ presenting” 
a little of heartlessness; at any rate, in gift- 
giving there is more heart. Our readers we 


suppose will none of them make presents. 
That they all will give gifts before many days 


we have no manner of doubt. It is a pleasant 
experience ; none much pleasanter. Butitisa 
difficult task too. One hardly likes to give away 
eminently “useful” things, for there is a secret 
feeling which bids us make our gifts, first of all, 
tokens of love, and, if possible, beautiful, as af- 
fection is. Hence the popularity, in all ages, of 
flowers and gems as gifts, a popularity based on 
a natural and proper feeling. Yet one is un- 
willing, too, that our gift should be merely beau- 
tiful, and the difficulty of the task of choosing 
it, lies in the endeavor to reconcile in the one 
object both beauty and use. A practical rule, we 
should say—practical for all readers of “ Leis- 
ure Moments” at any rate, who may all be 
supposed persons of culture and taste who 
enjoy excellent writing—is this one: When 
in doubt give a book. In the field of litera- 
ture, after all, oftener than anywhere else, the 
highest beauty and the highest usefulness 
blend together and are one. “ Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty ;” and real literature is truth in 
a beautiful dress or true beauty truthfully re- 
flected in expression, Mere outside handsome- 
ness is also nowadays put within the reach of 
the book-buyer of moderate circumstances, 
and one has only to look over the lists of our 
publishers to see hundreds of elegant vol- 
umes, each of which he would be glad to buy 
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for the hundreds of people for whom he may 
happen to feel good-will, Surely there could 
be no better way of iiving in the memory of 
one’s friends than to flourish there in assovia- 
tion with some author who himself has become 
a friend, who has solaced sad hours and made 
times of happiness happier still. Yes, there 
is no doubt of its being a good rule for gift- 
makers: When in doubt give a book. 


Perhaps none of our readers ever heard of 
Captain Thomas Veal, the pirate bold. He 
sailed the Spanish Main some two hundred 
years ago, in the days of the renowned Cap- 
tain Kidd, and no doubt he scuttled ships, and 
carried off much bvoty into secluded bays, 
where his crew held riotous orgies, and buried 
treasure on remote beaches, and abducted 
Spanish ladies, and did every other one of the 
regular buccaneering things as laid down in 
the Pirate’s Own Book; a sad work which we 
imagine most all our readers in the leisure mo- 
ments of their boyhood—we will not say girl- 
hood—read of with great avidity. We were 
reminded of him the other day by seeing in the 
papers that Spiritualist Marble, the excavator 
of Dungeon Rock in the shoemaking town of 
Lynn, was just dead. It recalled to our mind 
a visit that we once paid him at the scene of 
his labors, The eastern shore of Massachu- 
setts abounds in sandy and marshy flats, but 
the granite bones of the land crop out every 
little while, and Marble’s place was on a 
rocky hill looking to the east, overlooking a 
far-extending flat plain and affording a glimpse 
of the Atlantic before the horizon arrested the 
eye. Climbing up the steep road to the man's 
shanty, we came first upon a pen made of 
poles in which stood a sturdy little black bull 
chaiued by the neck, and eyeing us over as if 
he would like very well to be unchained for 
a minute or two, Going on to the house, my 
friend, an enthusiastic spiritualist, entered, 
taking with him a basket of provisions, for 
our spiritualistic friend was supported by the 
contributions of the faithful and the presents 
of such persons as curiosity drew to the spot, 
I being not only an unbeliever, but also igno- 
rant of the past history of the enterprise in 
which Marble was engaged, was first to be 
shown the papers and plans connected with 
his labors, We have pretty much forgotten 
them. ‘They were all the work of spiritual 
mediums, and there was nothing in them that 
any attentive readers of the old-fashioned pi- 
rate tales ought not have dreamed after a late 
supper. Veal—we believe there really was 
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such a person—had gained vast wealth in the 
practice of his profession, and as a last stroke 
had carried it off toa cave in Lynn. Some- 
how or other, we do not recollect precisely the 
manner of it, the cave closed up, and word 
came to Marble, all these generations after- 
ward, that by digging and blasting in such 
and such a place—which, to do them justice, 
the spirits indicated with the utmost minute- 
ness—he would in time reach a cavity where 
would be found the skeleton of a certain 
Spanish lady, and, of course, much treasure in 
jewels, and gold coins, and silver bars. Marble 
began digging and blasting, the spirits con- 
stantly renewed his instructions, and, when 
we visited him on that bright November day, 
eight years ago, he had blown his way into 
the ledge so far that the name of Dungeon 
Rock was not inappropriately given it. The 
artificial cave was seven or eight feet deep 
and was carried out laterally for some distance. 
Marble himself stuck to the work till he died, 
we believe, but the Spanish lady’s bones are 
reserved for some other explorer, and mean- 
time, whatever we say of the seventeenth 
century dungeon, there is the dungeon of the 
nineteenth century, a memorial of folly, if not 
of knavery. The man seemed to us to be a 
mixture of shrewdness and fanatical mysti- 
cism, and whether he was himself humbugged 
or was humbugging others, or both, we could 
hardly tell. Many are the strange things that 
happen in those old New England States, 
humdrum as they look. 


After one has grown too old for Chinese 
crackers-and fire-works, and the labor of pur- 
suing pleasure under a burning sun, and has 
ceased to take great delight in the oratorical 
discourses in hot lyceum-ha!ls, the Fourth of 
July he will hardly call a holiday. One feels 
much more like fleeing into the country to 
some quiet spot, remote from the sound of 
bells, than like “taking part in the exercises 
of the day.” Fast Day is not a holiday at all 
outside of New England, and inside of New 
England it is but the ghost and shadow of a 
true holiday. Washington’s Birthday is a 
holiday by Act of Congress—and when that 
is said, enough is said; who was ever joyful 
by Congressional enactment? No, it must be 
confessed that much as the American people 
revereuce the great founder, they do not re- 
gard the anniversary of his birth as a season 
of gladness and rejoicing. The recurrence of 
the day reminds them to be soberly thankful 
for the freedom we inherited from the fathers, 
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But it is not easy for us now-a-days to forget 
how to us of to-day also as well as to the men 
of Yorktown and Saratoga the nation owes 
its very existence. We may say then that 
we have only three holidays in the whole 
year, and it is only of late years that these 
three have been universally observed, 
Thanksgiving, which had its birth on the edge 
of Massachusetts Bay, was easily carried 
West when New England went West and 
found there the turkey of the occasion ran- 
ning about all ready to be stuffed. Then the 
war came, welding the North together. Now 
it is the President as well as the Governors 
that issues the proclamation, and The Day of 
the Meeting of Families, as our Indian friends 
might say, will become and will remain a 
truly national holiday; for the New-Eugland 
festival will before so very long invade even 
the South which as yet resists it. The South. 
ern festival has already conquered New 
England. It is within the easy recollection 
of living men that in many a pulpit of New 
England the Sunday before the twenty-fifth 
of December was never suffered to go by 
without a word or two, and perhaps a sermon 
or two of condemnation for the practice of 
celebrating Christmas, Is it Ik Marvel or 
Mr. Beecher who tells us of a certain deacon 
of his acquaintance who made it a point to 
harness up his team and do some hauling on 
Christmas Day, whether or not he did any 
work on the other days ofthe week? It was 
the remains of a good and useful feeling that 
dictated acts of this kind. But we are too 
sensible a people to keep on doing things 
very long after they have ceased to be neces- 
sary; and now there are not many meeting- 
houses that are not clothed in green, in honor 
of the holy day holiday, or at least there are not 
many vestries that do not wear some wreaths 
and boughs in celebration of it. New Year's 
has always been kept. What more natural 
than that the beginning of a new year should 
cause us to renew our good wishes for others 
perhaps our hopes for ourselves. As Thanks- 
giving is set apart for the family, and Christ- 
mas should be, in a peculiar sense, for our 
individual selves, so New Year’s may properly 
be devoted to our feelings for others. 


The attention of the civilized world is at 
this moment fixed upon Spain, and the pro- 
gress of things is watched with mingled as- 
tonishment and admiration. In the entire 
history of nations so great a change has 
never before come so quickly and peacefully 
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over the political and religious condition and 
prospects of a people. The suddenness and 
radical character of the revolution—the re- 
markable decrees of the Junta in favor of civil 
and religious liberty, education, the expul- 
sion of the Jesuits, the lessening of taxes, 
and a constitutional government based on 
the suffrages of the people—the moderation, 
gagacity, and energy evinced by the leaders 
—and the apparent acquiescence of the great 
body of the people in the change—all go 
to prove that the leaven of liberty and of 
modern civilization has been silently working 
for a long time, in thoughtful minds, and in 
a thousand centres of influence, in all the 
ramifications of society. It is the develop- 
ment only that is sudden, like the throes of an 
earthquake, but the secret forces have been 
along while gathering beneath the surface 
of things. Spain has been the burden of 
many a prayer during the long reign of Papal 
domination. Her soil is red with the blood 
of martyred heroes and saints. Day and 
night, age after age, has the cry gone up, 
“How long, O Lord, how long?” And 
during the last decade of years there have 
not been wanting signs, to those who were 
watching, of the coming day, which has as in 
a moment, burst on that land, so long cursed 
by intolerance, superstition, and despotism. 
What lover of humanity and true religion 
will not rejoice and thank God for the happy 
and glorious deliverance wrought for a peo- 
ple whose government has been more cruel, 
violent, and relentless in religious persecu- 
tion than any other civilized government on 
the face of the earth! The skirts of her 
history for centuries are draggled in the 
blood of those who have fallen victims to 
inquisitorial diabolism, crowning their faith 
with the sacrifice of their lives. Nowhere 
did the civilization and Christianity of the 
nineteenth century seem so powerless as in 
that darkened but beautifulland. And yet 
even the intolerance and bigotry of Spain 
were not invincible. 

But it is not our intention to rehearse her 
history, only to state a most interesting fact, 
which we doubt’ not will be new to most of 
our readers. 

Early ir the fifteenth century « most sanguin- 
ary persecution was instigated and carried on 
against the Jews of Spain, by an ecclesiastic 
called St. Vincent de Ferrer. An intense big- 
ot in his faith and remorseless in his severi- 
ties, like Saul of Tarsus, he thought he was 
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doing God service oy hunting this helpless 
and proscribed people, “even unto strange 
cities,” St. Vincent had a brother named 
Bonefacio, who appears to have been very un- 
like him in every respect. He was learned in 
Hebrew and Greek, and he undertook the 
dangerous enterprise of transleting the old 
and new Testament Scriptures into the dialect 
of the Spanish province of Catalonia. Having 
accomplished his work, a German merchant 
assumed the expense of its publication, and 
it saw the light from a printing press in the 
city of Valencia in the year 1478, 

It is not to be presumed that so daring and 
defiant an exploit would escape the fiery glance 
or the demon clutch of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion. Whether they burned Bonefacio at the 
stake, or dislocated his joints, or disemboweled 
him on the occasion of some “ Auto da fé,” 
we know not. No doubt, however, that ex- 
alted tribunal distinguished the audacious 
translator in some such way, if it had the for- 
tune to catch him. 

But before the first edition of his Bible 
could reach those for whose religious illumi- 
nation it was intended, the Holy Court, with 
its blood-red banner and shining crucifix, 
seized upon and suppressed it; and so swift 
and entire was its demolition, that the Span- 
ish nation lost all knowledge of the fact that 
the sacred book had ever existed in their ver- 
nacular, Says an historian: “ Long after the 
era of the Reformation, it was taken for grant- 
ed by all the Spaniards, that their language 
had never been made the unhallowed instru- 
ment of exposing the Bible to vulgar eyes.” 

Nearly two dark, stormy centuries rolled 
down the flood of time. Bonefacio de Ferrer 
had crumbled to dust and was forgotten. But 
his pious labor had not all perished with him. 
The Inquisition thought it had made a thorough 
annihilation of his Bible, leaving not a frag- 
ment behind, But in 1645 there were found 
in the library of an old monastery at Porta- 
celi, four leaves of a copy of this translation. 
Three of these haved isappeared in the lapse of 
time, and at the present day, only a single leaf 
is known to be extant. That leaf is still fresh 
with the sublimely simple but glorious com- 
pend ofthe Gospel. It is aflame with the light 
of these wonderful words, and only these: 

“Then saith he unto me, See thou do it not: 
for I am thy fellow-servant, and of thy breth- 
ren the prophets, and of them who keep the 
sayings of this book: worship God. And he 
saith unto me, Seal not the sayings of the 
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prophecy of this book : for the time is at hand. 
He that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and 
he that is filthy, let him be filthy still: and 
he that is righteous, let him be righteous still : 
and he that is holy, let him be holy still. 
And behold, I come quickly ; and my reward 
is with me, to give to every man according as 
his work shall be. Iam Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, 
and may enter in through the gates into the city. 
For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and 
whoremongers, and murderers, and idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. I, 
Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify unto 
you these things in the churches. I am the 
Root andthe Offspring of David, and the 
bright and morning star. And the spirit and 
the bride say, Come. And let him that hear- 
eth say, Come And let him that is athirst 


BOOKS AND 
Lonvon, November 15. 


In the United States, while I now write, 
you are happily reposing after having once 
more passed safely through the grand crisis 
of a Presidential election. Here the din of 
battle is yet at its height, and another ten 
days or fortnight must elapse before the result 
of an election—almost equal in importance 
with your own—is decided. The business of 
life goes on, however, steadily traversing the 
tarbulent currents of political excitement, and 
the purveyors of literature have now made 
their wares known for the ensuing season, so 
that a fair opinion can be formed of its proba- 
ble activity. The lists of new books are large, 
and in the opinion of good judges they testify 
to the passing away of the depression that has 
weighed down the publishing trade for the 
past year or two. 

The season commenced a week ago with 
the Trade Dinner of Mr. Murray, when the 
demand for books was lively, showing a hope- 
ful feeling among purchasers. This class of 
meetings has been so often described that the 
present one is only mentioned now, from an 
exceptional circumstance, giving it some in- 
terest beyond its own immediate circle. It 
was the one hundredth auniversary of the 
** Heuse of Murray "—a century having passed 
since the original John Murray established 
himself in Fleet street, (in 1768) in the build- 
ing afterward occupied by his more famous 
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come. And whosoever will, let him take the wa- 
ter of life freely. For I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book, Ifany man shall add unto these things, 
God shall add unto him the plagues that are 
written in this book. And if avy man shall 
take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out 
of the book of life, and out of the holy city, 
and from the things that are written in 
this book. He which testifieth these things, 
saith, Surely I come quickly: Amen. Even 
80, come, Lord Jesus, The grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen.”—Rey, 
xxii, 9-21. 

The genuineness of the leaf can be proved 
by the colophon, from which the translator's 
name can be ascertained, as well as those of 
the printers—one a German and the other a 
Spaniard of Cordova—and the date and place 
of publication. 


ABROAD. 


son, until his removal to the premises (now 
rendered classic) in Albemarle street, where 
his grandson sti!] resides and carries on busi- 
ness. Thecentenary celebration of a firm and 
its connection with the literature of the coun- 
try afforded a fine opportunity for speech- 
making that would not have been neglected 
in America, 

The English, as a rule, have little taste for, 
or facility in, the oratorical line. The fact to 
which I have referred was mentioned in a 
few words by the oldest bookseller present, 
Mr. Sampson Low, and as briefly responded 
to by Mr. Murray, who stated that he hoped 
shortly to introduce to the trade a fourth 
“John Murray,” his son, who was now ap- 
proaching manhood, and he hoped would 
continue the house well on into its second 
century. 

Two of the books offered at this sale, and 
shortly to be published, sre noteworthy as 
posthumuous productions of their distinguished 
authors—Lord Campbell's Lives or Lorps 
LynpuuRST AND BroveGHam, and Dean Mil- 
man’s ANNALS OF St. Paul's CATHEDRAL, 
The first work forms of’ course the completion 
of the writer's Lives or THE LorD CHANCEL- 
LORS. Memoirs of two octogenuarians, by a 
third, whom they both survived, have cer- 
tainly a novelty. No doubt the astute Scotch 
lawyer pocketed with great satisfaction a 
handsome gum for the “ masked battery ” that 
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he left to be opened on his old rivals and con- 
temporaries after his own decease. The Lives 
have been briefly completed by his son, and 
the volume, forming the eighth of the series, 
finishes with a general index to the whole, It 
was by a singular chance that the Deaneries 
of the great metropo'itan churches, St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey, should be filled, at 
the same time, by two of the most learned, 
polished, and popular writers of the age. It 
is almost equally remarkable that they should 
both have turned their attention to the illus- 
tration of the ancient glories and undying 
memories that clustered around their bene- 
fices, and should have produced, almost sim- 
ultaneously, books like Dr. Stanley’s His- 
TORICAL MEMORIALS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY 
and Dr, Milman’s ANNALS oF ‘Sr. Paut’s. 
Though at the presant day the fabric of the 
time-honored Abbey surpasses in attraction 
its more recent rival, the Cathedral, it must 
not be overlooked that Dean Milman’s subject 
includes the history of the elder structure, 
destroyed at the fire of London, and for cen- 
turies the heart and centre of metropolitan 
life, as all who have read any old English au- 
thor must well remember. Ample justice is 
done to the subject by the Jamented author, 
for whose funeral the gigantic bell of the Ca- 
thedral (only rung for the Royal Family, the 
Dean, and the Archbishop of Canterbury) was 
a few days since heard booming through the 
smoky pall that usually overhangs the city 
beneath, 

Many of the illustrated books of the Christ- 
mas season were mentioned last month. There 
is not much to add in this department, partic- 
ularly as the late appearance of several will 
hardly allow time sufficient for their circula- 
tionin America. The prominent facts relating 
to them as a class are the multiplication of 
world-renowned examples of the fine arts by 
means of photography. In this manner a se- 
ries of volumes are produced, at once elegant 
and beautiful as drawing-room books, and also 
of the highest intrinsic value, whose effect on 
public taste must be of the most elevating na- 
ture. Such are the MASTERPIECES OF FLEM- 
ISH ART, appropriated to the rise and progress 
of that eminent school, from the devotional 
inspirations of John Van Eyck and his co- 
temporaries, to the realistic chef-d'euvres of 
Teniers, Ostade, and Rembrandt, famous 
throughout the world. The MAsTERPIECES 
or ENGLIsH Art performs a similar service 
for the British School, from Hogarth, Gains- 
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borough, and Reynolds, to Wilkie and Mul- 
ready. Our-Lorp anp His Twetve Disct- 
PLES reproduces, with startling fidelity, the 
original exquisite crayon drawings of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, the studies for what is un- 
questionably the best-known picture in the 
world, his Last Supper, and has the addi- 
tional recommendation of including an original 
work on Apostolic Biography and History, by 
that eminent scholar and divine, Dean Alford, 
Sir Epwiy Lanpseer’s Earty Works form 
the subject of a volume less austere than that 
last mentioned, and as well calculated for 
popularity of a more general kind. The 
beautiful views of the present state of Tug 
SEVEN CHURCHES OF ASIA, embodied in Rev. 
Mr. Tristam’s account of those Apocalyptic 
sites; Mr. Hammerton’s clever volume on 
PAINTING IN FRANCE SINCE THE DECLINE OF 
CLASSICISM, and the superb and unequaled 
work of Scottish Scenery, Mountatn, Loca, 
AND GLEN, (the greatest triu:nph of the art) 
scarcely exhaust the list of books that owe 
their attraction to Photography. Its only 
rival is Color-Printing, and in this immense 
strides are made every year. The elegantly 
illustrated GRAY’s ELEGY, and Messrs. Warne’s 
beautiful volume, Tue Nositity or Lire; Irs 
GRACES AND VIRTUES, have been already 
mentioned; but a word must be spared for 
THe LIvEs OF THE SAINTS, a gorgeously il- 
luminated volume, embracing fifty exquisite 
miniature paintings, richly bound, and selling 
for about seventy-five dollars a copy; and a 
work of similar character, reproducing the 
famous paintings by Memling, that represent 
the Legenp or St. Ursua and her virgin 
companions and martyrs. The completion of 
Doré’s DANTE, the PuRGATORIO and PARa- 
DISO, in the original edition, will probably ap- 
pear in your stores about Christmas. Tho 
English edition, from electrotype plates, will 
most likely be delayed beyond that time. So 
much for some of the more prominent Christ- 
mas and New Year books. As for smaller 
varieties, intended for youthful readers of all 
stages, their name is legion, as an inspection 
of your own well-stored tables will prove. 
Biographical literature is well represented 
in the announcements of forthcoming books. 
Sir J. T. Coleridge’s MremMorrS OF THE REV. 
Joun Keste, and Professor Veitch’s Lire or 
Sik Witi1amM Hamittoy, may be speedily 
looked for, and also the RECOLLECTIONS OF 
Lorp Byron by the Countess Guiccioli (or 
De Boissy), who for the first time puts her 
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name to the English edition, (the French one 
was published anonymously) and contributes 
to the translation made by Mr. Herbert Jer- 
ningham, attaché to the Paris Embassy, some 
new chapters and interesting matter. THE 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF BISHOP 
Arrersory, by R. Folkstone Williams, are 
mainly founded on a lately-discovered mass 
of original papers of the time of Queen Anne. 
Mr. Help's Lire oF CaristoPpHER COLUMBUS 
forms a companion volume to his biography 
of Pizarro. Professor Yonge’s Lire AND 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE SEcoND Lorp Liv- 
ERPOOL; (the last Tory premier “ pur sang”) 
Mr. W. D. Charlier’s Lirz or (the turbulent) 
Lorp CHANCELLOR SHAFTESBURY; MEMOIRS 
OF Kine LEopoLp OF BELGIUM, and cotem- 
porary events and persons; Miss Strickland's 
LIVES OF THE TUDOR PRINCESSES, INCLUDING 
Lapy JANE GREY AND HER SISTERS, as well 
as the lately published Lives or Sirk WALTER 
RALEIGH AND LorD Bacon, (mentioned last 
month) are all works in this department that 
our Libraries must look after. In the modern 
rewriting of History, even LucREzIA BorGIa 
is to be “whitewashed” by Mr. Gilbert, who 
announces her “ Memoirs from rare and un- 
published documents.” The forthcoming Lives 
of MENDELSSOHN, of Franz ScHUBERT, and of 
Wituram Henry Hunt, the Water-color 
Painter, belong mainly to art, as the RemIN- 
ISCENCES OF HENRY CRABBE ROBINSON, the 
friend of Coleridge, Keats, etc., and Mr. Haz- 
litt’s Mary LAMB, HER POEMS AND LETTERS, 
with copious collections on the favorite haunts, 
relics, pursuits, ete., of the Lamb family, do 
to literature. The mention of the last work 
recalls the appearance from the house of 
Moxon & Co. of the first volume of a new 
and handsome edition of Charles Lamb’s writ- 
ings. It is unfortunately deformed by a pre- 
liminary Essay by “George Augustus Sala.” 
And, not being prefaced by a single word of 
introduction, it is impossible to tell, without a 
careful collation, whether the “Correspond- 
ence” printed in it contains any new matter. 
The letters addressed to the same parties are 
grouped together, and not arranged chrono- 
logically ; there is no intimation if Talfourd’s 
Memoir will form a portion of the work, and 
altogether it seems to present the appearance 
of a good opportunity for producing a complete 
and standard edition of Lamb thrown away 
through personal squabbles and altercations. 

In History there are fewer announcements, 
though, as in other departments. strict classi- 
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fication is impossible where the subject of a 
book glides insensibly through various depart- 
ments of human knowledge. Ear! Stanhope's 
REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE TO THE PEACE oF 
Urrecat, will be welcome to all readers of 
the history of the succeeding period, published 
under his former appellation of Lord Mahon. 
Volumes 3 and 4 of Prof. Von Sybel's His- 
TORY OF EUROPE DURING THE FRENCH REvo- 
LUTION, in the translation of Mr. Perry, will 
complete a work of high reputation. Sir 
Edward Creasy finds an Indian Judgeship not 
too laborious to prevent him from publishing 
a History oF ENGLAND, that is to fill a va- 
cant space in the library of general readers, 
combining accuracy and minuteness with 
breadth of treatment and narrative skill. The 
portion about to appear forms two volumes 
octavo, and extends to the end of the Plan- 
taganet Dynasty. Some of the best works to 
be looked for in this branch are announced to 
form a portion of the “Clarendon Press Se- 
ries,” an invaluable undertaking, now being 
carried out with great spirit, and already num- 
bering some thirty volumes in science, classi- 
cal literature, etc., of the very highest class, 
The works now alluded to are, Mr. Bryce’s 
History OF GERMANY AND OF THE EMPIRE 10 
THE CLOSE OF THE MIDDLE AGES ; CONSTITU- 
TIONAL History OF ENGLAND, by Rev. Wil- 
liam Stubbs ; History OF GERMANY FROM THE 
REFORMATION, by A. W. Ward; History or 
British InpiaA, by 8. Owen; History or 
GREECE, by E, A. Freeman, These, of course, 
all come under the head of historic ‘‘ Manuals.” 
For larger works, the product of years of 
study and meditation, we must look to Ger- 
many, as the intellectual seed-plot of much 
that blossoms in the trimmer gardens of Eng- 


lish Literature. An elegant large print library 


edition of Mommsen’s History or Rog, in 
four volumes octavo, has just appeared, and 
the second volume of Dr. Curtius’ History of 
Greece, in continuation of volume one, to 
whose merit the whole British press is now 
bearing testimony. Sir Neil Campbell's Jova- 
NAL OF Napo.eon’s Lire at Epa, Mr. 
Timb’s ANCESTRAL STORIES AND TRADITIONS 
OF GREAT FAMILIES ILLUSTRATIVE OF ENGLISH 
History, relate to subjects that will soon lose 
their interest. Mr. Joseph Irving's ANNALS 
OF OUR OWN TIMES, a daily journal of events, 
social and political, since the accession of 
Queen Victoria, is a novel attempt to bring 
within handy reach the minute information 
now called for by the critical spirit of the age. 
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In Poetry and Belles-Lettres, Mr. Robert 
Browning's new poem, THE RING AND THE 
Book, forms one of the chief forthcoming 
events. It will appear in four monthly vol- 
umes, to commence on December 1, and, in 
the absence of more exact knowledge of its 
contents, its. friends claim for it the merit of 
being the longest of modern poems, Algernon 
Swinburne’s new poem, BOTHWELL, is also 
eagerly looked for. A new edition of the old 
English Elizabethan dramatists is a matter 
that interests American readers even more 
than it does English. It is worthily com- 
menced in an elegant impression of MASsIN- 
Ger’s PLAYs, from the text of William Gifford, 
carefully edited, and containing in addition 
the tragedy, BELIEVE As You List, only lately 
ascertained to belong to Massinger, with all 
needful apparatus of glossary, memoirs, etc, 
It is sold at a very low price, and forms the 
first volume of “The Mermaid Series,” so 
named after the famous Hostelrie, the scene 
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of the wit combats between Ben Jonson and 
Shakspeare, ete. It will be succeeded by the 
plays of Christopher Marlowe, in similar style, 
The popular “ Bayard Series” will shortly be 
enriched by Worps Or WELLINGTON, a com- 
panion volume of the TaBLe-TaLk or Na- 
POLEON; Johuson’s RAssELAS, with Leigh 
Hunt's Essay ; and Tue Rounp TABLE of Wil- 
liam Hazlitt. Other departments of book- 
making must remain unchronicled for the 
month. Before concluding, I must add a word 
of recommendation for a new book, most pe- 
culiarly applicable in the United States, where 
every one fails in his duty to his country who 
neglects to build a handsome house. It is, 
Hints on Hovsenotp Taste In Furyiturs, 
UPHOLSTERY, AND OTHER DETAILS, by Charles 
L, Eastlake. It brings the educated eye of an 
artist to bear on points usually left to the 
workman, and in its ninety illustrations ex- 
emplifies its precepts by practical applications 
appealing to all. . 


——- — eee — 
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E, DE PRESSENSE'S WORK ON CHRIST.’ 

Naturalism and supernaturalism are coming 
every day iuto closer conflict, The philosophy 
of nature is carried back more and more to its 
ceatral and ultimate facts and truths; its 
boldest hypothesis is that of one Force, of 
which all other forces, and even forms, are the 
manifestation. Ina parallel way, the philo- 
‘sophy of the supernatural has its centre; it 
also rests in an ultimate Force, It finds, and 
must find, this in a Personal Deity—a self- 
conscious intelligence, producing all the forms 
and phenomena of the visible and tangible uni- 
verse, But, supposing this to be proved, there 
will still remain the question as to the authentic 
knowledge of this One, Supreme Being. Chris- 
tianity answers that question by the revelation 
given in and through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
And, accordingly, just here is the battle- 
ground with modern naturalism, Can we rely 
upon the revelation made by Christ, spread 
abroad by his apostles, and recorded in the 
Scriptures? More and more the controversy 
comes back upon this simple and single 
point. Can we credit the testimony of Jesus 
and the record thereof in our gospels? Here 
is where the whole question of the so-called 


1 Jesus Curist: His Times, Life. and Work. By 
E. de Pressensd, D. D. Second Edition, revised. 
New York: Scribner, Welford & Co. 1868. 


“Evidences of Christianity” must ultimately 
be decided. 

The acutest representatives of modern skep- 
ticism have seen this clearly; and such works 
as the Lives of Jesus, by Strauss, Schenkel, 
and Renan are the result. The object of these 
and of kindred writings is to show, either that 
the idea of such a Person as Jesus Christ the 
Godman is inconceivable (and thus incredible), 
because it involves contradictory elements ; 
or, that the historical evidence as to his per- 
sor. and work is incomplete and insufficient. 
Both Strauss and Renan, by an arbitrary phi- 
losophical dictum, exclude all that is super- 
natural, (viz., the prophetic and miraculous 
parts of the New Testament) from the sphere 
of credible evidence, or purely @ priort 
grounds. But yet, even in their writings, de- 
spite their critical doubts, the Person of Jesus, 
though shorn of its divine basis and unearthly 
glory, still shines forth, the most resplendent 
of human personalities, the crown and glory 
of the human race. Denying the divinity, 
and even the divine mission of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the sharpest historical and philosophical 
criticism has yet been compelled, by the pure 
weight of sifted evidence to ascribe to Jesus 
such majestic perfections, and to such un- 
equaled power and influence as can be as- 
signed to no other of the sons of men. 
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And this concession, wrung by the facts of the 
ease from the opponents of the received Chris- 
tian faith, eutails further consequences. And it 
is to these, that this work of M. de Pressensé 
addresses itself. This Life of Jesus Christ is not 
merely the product of controversy. It is con- 
nected with the distinguished author’s main 
work, on the “ Early History of Christianity,” 
which won the prize from the French Acad- 
emy—so chary in recognizing the value of 
Protestant writings. The author's other stud- 
ies led him back to this central and germinant 
theme, His travels in Palestine also made 
the localities —the outward setting of the in- 
ward life of Jesus—familiar to him; for even 
to-day the traveler in Palestine sees not only 
the same hills, valleys, streams and cities 
which Jesus saw, but also the same mode of 
life, relics of the ancient customs, and vestiges 
of the old speech. The genius of the Bible is 
still the genius of Palestine. 

The work of De Pressensé is a counterpart 
to the “ Life of Jesus” by M. Renan. It has 
not the external brilliancy of the latter, though 
itis written with point and force; but it is 
more solid in contents, more impartial in 
criticism, and more convincing in its results. 
Renan comes to his work with certain pre- 
suppositions—such as “the impossibility of 
the miraculous.” Pressensé takes the facts 
as they are, and finds in them a supernatural 
background —-a_ revelation of Divine mys- 
tery. Renan is forced to make a romance out 
of the “ Life of Jesus,” as recorded: Pressensé 
in the same record finds more than a romance, 
a more .wondrous story than romance ever 
dreamed—the life of aperfect man, revealing, 
making manifest, a Divine life—a redemptive 
system—in the midst of human history. Re- 
nan, ‘in the details, loses sight of the grand ori- 
ginal, and can give no coherent account (ex- 
cept by falsifying the record) of the mar- 
velous career of Jesus Clirist; while Pres- 
sensé, preserving diligently all that illustrates 
the purely human character of Jesus, also 
shows that the facts of the case make Christ 
to be not merely the perfection of humanity 
but also the Son of God, coming from the 
bosom of the Father to redeem a lost race— 
and thus containing in himself the whole 
wealth of Deity as well as all the hopes of hu- 
manity. 

Nearly two hundred pages (out of five 
hundred) are devoted to the preliminary ques- 
tions—giving an accurate sketch, carefully pre- 
pared, of the condiltions of the Jewish and 
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Gentile world, including the state of religious 
opinion, at the time of Christ’s coming; and 
also a criticism of the sources of the Life 
of Jesus, especially the Four Gospels. The 
extent of this part of the work is justified by 
the importance of the topic, and the value of 
the results. It is the background and envi- 
ronment of the Life of Jesus, The specu- 
lative “preambula” of the subject are perhaps 
not as fully or sharply handled as in some 
other treatises; but the historical evidence in 
respect to the Four Gospels is well arrayed. 
Even here more recent discussions, like those 
of Tischendorf on the Gospels, supply new 
material. The testimony of John in the 
Fourth Gospel is the turning-point: and this 
is well vindicated against the inconsistencies 
of Renan, who at first conceded the authen- 
ticity of this Gospel (which was fatal to his 
argument) and has at last given it up, in obe- 
dience to the logic of infidelity, and the pro- 
test of Dr. Strauss. 

The other Books of this volume treat of the 
Life and Ministry of Jesus: Book IT. of his 
Preparation for His Work, and of the General 
Character of His Public Ministry: Book III. 
First Period of His Ministry : Book IV, Period 
of Conflict: Book V. The Great Week—the 
Close of the Struggle—Death and Victory. 
On all these parts, the author discusses fairly 
and fully the objections raised by modern criti- 
cism. But he is not lost in the details; he 
also reproduces a true historical picture of 
the Life of Jesus, in its living traits, and in an 
attractive form. Yet, after all, he is obliged 
to say in conclusion; “ At the close of this 
long contemplation of the divine model on 
which I have been gazing, in the earnest en- 
deavor to reproduce some of its features, I 
feel overwhelmed with the sense of my power- 
lessness. ‘I would fain, O divine Son of Ma- 
ry,’ to use the words of one of thy noblest 
confessors, ‘feeble as I am, have said some- 
thing great of thee.’ Attimes i have seemed 
in the brief illumination of some blessed hour, 
to see Thee in Thy Divine Majesty—Thy brow 
radiant with love and grief, and crowned with 
that spotless purity, which has terrors only for 
the proud, because it is inseparab!o from thy 
sovereign love. . . . What are we to describe 
Thy holiness. The distance is too great from 
us to Thee.” Well is it for the human race, that 
there isone Son of Man before whom it must 
bow in love and adoration, hailing Him also as 
the Son of God. 

This second English edition of Dr. Pres- 
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sensé’s work, at a reduced size and price,($3.50) 
is well worthy of a wide circulation. Some of 
the negligences of the former translation have 
been revised; though the idiom is not yet 
quite English throughout: and we still find 
such a deplorable blunder as that of making 
the Orphan House of Halle into a Monsieur— 
thus: “M. Waisenhaus, Halle, Prussia "—to 
which “ Monsieur” “ the right of translation ” 
into German is announced as “ reserved.” 
CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE,” 

No Cyclopedia can be perfect. Almost any 
Cyclopedia may be useful. The only legiti- 
mate demand we can make of such a work is, 
that it supply a want, and be better in some 
respects than its predecessors in the same field. 

Drs. McClintock and Strong, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, have undertaken, with 
several able coadjutors, to prepare a Cyclo- 
pedia, embracing all the departments of 
church history and theology, including the 
biblical basis. Dr. Strong has charge of the 
latter department, and freely incorporates the 
results of the latest English works, @ g. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, ete. The 
other departments are superintended by Dr. 
McClintock, who is a scholar of wide and va- 
ried acquisitions, imbued with a catholic spirit. 
But the Editors.also frankly announce, that, 
theologically, their point of view is that of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church—though they 
likewise desire and intend that the articles on 
the peculiarities of each denomination shall be 
written or revised by members or representa- 
tives of these denominations. Thus, in the 
present volume, the articles on Calvin, Cal- 
vinism, ete., have passed, as we know, under 
the supervision of Presbyterian writers. The 
“ Congregationalists ” are also well described. 
In this respect it is intended to be an impartial 
work, If a General Theological Cyclopedia 
could have been projected and carried out by 
a combination of representatives of the differ- 
ent Protestant Churches, it might have an- 
swered a better and higher purpose, But if 
Methodist scholars outstrip their compeers in 
other denominations in planning and execut- 
ing such a needed work, they ought at least 
to have the credit of it. 

And it must be conceded, that no Theologi- 
cal Cycloprdia in the English language is 
upon the whole so complete and so well 

2 Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesias- 
tical Literature. Prepared by the Rev. John Me- 
Clintock, D. D., and James Strong, 8.T. D. Vol. IL. 
C€, D. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1868. 
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adapted to the needs of students, ministers 
and others, who wish to huve a dictionary 
of this kind at hand, It will save them, on 
almost any subject, a large amount of hunting. 
The literary references, in particular, on most 
of the topics, are full, and brought down to 
the recent works, See, for example, the ar- 
ticles “Cabala,” “Daniel,” “Canon,” “Cal- 
vin,” “Chronology,” “Creed,” ‘ Concordan- 
ces,” ete. The article on “Canon Law,” 
might be advantageously supplemented in this 
particular—especially in what concerns Pres- 
byterianism, and the Protestant churches in 
general. On the Census of Cyrenus (Quiri- 
nus) the latest discussions are not uoticed. 
“Ecce Homo” should not have been described 
as “a theological sensation-book.” 

This work is, in the best sense, a compila- 
tion, making free use of all similar publica- 
tions, and giving a digest of the main results, 
Some of the articles of Dr. McClintock and 
Prof. Schem, also those of Dr. Schaff,” Dr. 
Hitchcock, President Woolsey, and Dr. Abel 
Stevens, are as good as need be on the sub- 
jects they discuss, 

We wish the work the best success. The 
second volume is, in some respects, a decided 
advance upon the first. The material for the 
other volumes are already well in hand, and 
their publication will be rapidly pressed for- 
ward. It is brought out in a substantial 
style, illustrated with wood-cuts, clearly and 
accurately printed—altogether a compact and 
solid volume, ; 

THE ILLUSTRATED KATHRINA. 


The illustrated edition of Katara, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Charles Scribner & Co., 
combines more attractions than any book of 
the kind which has ever appeared in this 
country. The poem has proved preéminent- 
ly popular, and that in the widest sense. 
While it does not satisfy hypercritical tastes, 
it has pleased the great multitude of readers, 
because they can fully comprehend and ap- 
preciate it. Abounding as it does in pictur- 
esque situations, it is emphatically fitted for 
illustration, and the artists, Messrs. Hen- 
nessy, Griswold, and Linton—we include 
Mr. Linton, the engraver, among the artists, 
for he fully deserves to be classed with them, 
since he is no mere imitator—have improved 
their opportunities to the fullest extent. 
Taken in their order the different designs 
give as complete a narrative as the poem it 
self. The boy’s chase after the lamb to the 
top of the mountain, the suicide of the 
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mother, the progress of the courtship of 
Kathriva, and the despair of the husband in 
anticipation of the death of bis wife, besides 
ascore of other scenes which every reader 
of the poem will recall, are represented with 
true artistic power and grace. The execu- 
tion of the figure-pieces has apparently de- 
volved upon Mr. Hennessy, while Mr. Gris- 
wold has drawn the landscapes, The latter 
comprise many localities which will at once 
be recognized by every one familiar with the 
exquisitely beautiful scenery of the Connecti- 
ent Valley. All of Mr. Griswold’s work dis- 
plays a true artistic instinct in seizing upon 
the beautiful in nature, and some of his com- 
positions are so far superior to any similar 
work ever introduced into our illustrated 
books, that the publishers who have enlisted 
his services, deserve to be congratulated upon 
having introduced to so large a circle as are 
sure to purchase this beautiful volume, an 
artist whose merits eminently deserve such 
wide recognition. Mr. Hennessy’s work ex- 
hibits careful and conscientious labor, and 
gives abundant proof that he succeeded in 
putting himself in full sympathy with the 
poem. The numerous head and tail-pieces, 
for the introduction of which the divisions 
of the poem afforded abundant opportunity, 
are all emblematic, and add much to the 
beauty of the book and to the interest of 
the illustrations. One or two designs might 
perhaps better have been omitted, from the 
unpleasantness of their subjects, but for 
these the artist has abundant justification in 
the poem itself, the text of which he has 
faithfully followed. Mr. Hennessy is ex- 
ceedingly happy in his delineation of child- 
hood and its characteristics, and some of the 
designs of this class are certainly among 
the most pleasing and attractive in this very 
handsome volume. His skill in landscape 
drawing will also be regarded by many, as 
even greater than that displayed in his 
figure-pieces. The drawing upon page 134, 
for instance, where Kathrina and her lover 
are walking 
“ Slow in the golden twilight toward her home,” 


is charming in every detail. 

A marked characteristic of the illustra- 
tions, taking them as a whole, is the great 
variety displayed. Where but two artists 
were engaged in producing so large a num- 
ber of designs, there was of course danger 
that they might repeat themselves, but no 
two pictures are alike, and the attractiveness 
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of the volume is of course greatly enhanced, 
as a unity of conception has thus been se- 
cured which would otherwise have been al- 
together impossible. We have space to say 
but a single word regarding Mr. Linton’s 
part in producing this beautiful volume. His 
skill in manipulation is not only unexcelled, 
but altogether unequaled. Engravers upon 
wood generally err by striving after too 
much, Mr. Linton knows when his work is 
finished, when he has done all that can be 
done with the graver upon the block—and 
when this is accomplished he stops. Asa 
result there is manifest in all his work a 
solidity and strength, combined with a 
breadth and delicacy, which so far surpasses 
the results reached by others of his profes- 
sion as to amount to a new revelation in the 
art of wood-engraving. This may seem high 
praise, but it is deserved, for it is this peculiar- 
ity which has secured him so high a reputa- 
tion in England, and which places him at the 
head of the craft here. The illustrated edi- 
tion of Kathrina is remarkable as embody- 
ing some of the best and most successful 
efforts of two of our own most promising 
artists, and the most careful work of one of 
the greatest of engravers on wood. The 
volume is therefore one which possesses not 
only present interest and attractiveness, but 
permanent value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Scotia’s Bards. The Choice Productions of the Scot- 
tish Poets, with brief Biographical Sketches. (Rob- 
ert Carter & Brothers). 8vo, pp. 563. 


This volume has been out of print fir sev- 
eral years, and the publishers have now 
brought out a new edition in superb style. 
The illustrations, of which there are many, the 
paper, press-work, and gilt binding, are all of 
the first class, It is indeed a beautiful holi- 
day-book, and will be right welcome to the 
friends of Scotland and the Scottish Bards— 
indeed to all lovers of genuine poetry. 


Poems. By Lucy Larcom. (Fields, Osgood & Co.). 
16mo, pp. 275. 


A neat edition on tinted paper. Whittier's 
estimate of Miss Larcom’s Poems, is a very 
favorable one, but for the most part we think 
deserved. There is so much truth and com- 
mon sense, simply expressed, so much reli- 
gious sentiment, and delicate fancy, in her 
poetry, as to impart a decided charm to it. 


Under the Willows, and Other Poems. By James 
Russell Lowell. (Fields, Osgood & Co.), 16mo, 
pp. 286, 

These poems have nearly all been published 
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before, but the greater number of them more: 


than fifteen years ago, and as no collection of 
the author’s poems have been made since 
1848, the volume will possess novelty to most 
readers, and gratify the numerous friends and 
admirers of this distinguished poet. 


Planchette’s Diary. Edited by Kate Field. 
Redfield). pp. 95. 


This “nine days’ wonder "—we mean Plan- 
chette and not the “Diary” of his mimic 
acting—is already among the things that 
were, so far as we can judge. Whatever the 
philosophy of the curious phenomena may be, 
the popular interest in it seems to have sud- 
denly subsided, whether to break out again 
time will show. Nobody seems to have been 
hurt and nobody benefited by his strange an- 
tics. Miss Field's account of her own expe- 
rience will amuse some and excite the smile 
of the credulous, 


Christ in Song. Hymns of Immanuel. Selected from 
all Ages, with Notes. By Philip Schaff, D.D. Anson 
D. F. Randolph & Co. 4to. pp. 711. 


We are glad that this book, which has been 
looked for with a good deal of interest, has made 
its appearance in time for the holiday season, 
though too late for any but the briefest notice 
in the present number of Hours at Home. 
As to the literary merits of the work, high as 
our expectations were, grounded on the pre- 
eminent fitness of Dr. Schaff for the task he 
had taken in hand, and on the knowledge that 
he had been engaged for a long while on 
hymnological studies, with special reference 
to it, they are more than met in the splendid 
book before us. It is indeed a wonderful col- 
lection of Christological poetry, selected from 
the whole range of Christian literature, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, from the Latin, Greek, 
German, French, Spanish, and other languages, 
and from every section of Christendom. The 
arrangement, too, is unique aud admirable. The 
Lyra Sacra of America is well represented 
in it. About thirty ot the pieces were pre- 
pared specially for this collection by some of 
our best writers, among whom we recognize 
several of our own contributors—Dr. Ray Pal- 
mer, A. D, F. Randulph, Mrs. Dr. H, B. Smith, 
and Mrs, Hinsdale. We congratulate the ac- 
complished editor on the completion of the 
work, in which “profound divines, stately 
bishops, humble monks, faithful pastors, devout 
laymen, holy women, unite with one voice in 
the common adoration of a common Saviour.” 
It is a fitting, and will prove a lasting monu- 
ment, to the genius of Christian Poetry. 

Nor is the publisher behind in his part of 
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the work. Mr. Randolph’s rare taste and cul- 
ture in this line—himself a poet of no mean 
order, and author of several beautiful pieces 
in this collection—are signalized in the entire 
artistic and mechanical execution of the book. 
He has done his very best to make it “a thing 
of beauty” to the eye, as well as “joy for- 
ever” to the heart. And, in our judgment, 
he has succeeded. The setting of this noble 
Christian gem is really exquisite. And the 
public, we are sure, will in time appreciate 
and reward the high service here rendered by 
both editor and publisher, in the attempt to 
honor Him who is “the theme of all ages, 
tongnes, and creeds; the divine harmony of all 
human discords, the solution of all the dark 
problems of life.” 


Moral Uses of Dark Things. By Horace Bushnell, 
(C. Scribner & Co.). 12mo, pp. 360. 


All but one of these sixteen essays have 
appeared in Hours at Home during the last 
two years. In this form they have attracted 
wide and marked attention. Not only have 
they received the warmest commendation of 
the religious and secular press, but men emi- 
nent as thinkers and scholars in every profes- 
sion and walk of life, have privately expressed 
to us their very high appreciation of them, 
regarding them as among the ablest, the pro- 
foundest, and the most useful, of all the dis- 
tinguished author’s productions. They are on 
topics of eternal and universal interest to man- 
kind. They go over ground full of mystery 
and perplexity to the human mind, and of 
trial and suffering to the human heart. And 
these darkest of earthly problems, and weight- 
iest of human inquiries, are here examined 
and discussed by a mind of unusual force, 
originality, and suggestiveness, in a bold yet 
reverent spirit, in the light of well considered 
and matured argument, based oa the Divine 
economies and commending itself to every 
man’s experience and observation, and in Jan- 
guage terse, forcible, and often eloquent in the 
first degree. We are convinced that no intel- 
ligent person can carefully read these essays 
—prepared as we know they were with the 
utmost care, and combining the ripest thoughts 
of one of the most original and suggestive 
writers of the age—and not get much new 
light on many “dark things,” and have the 
ways of Eternal Providence cleared up and 
vindicated. The volume will be of perma- 
nent value, and no thinker, scholar, or per- 
plexed mind ought to be without it. 


Gleanings Among the Sheaves. By Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon. Second edition. (Sheldon & Co.), 
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A beautifully-gotten-up little book, full of 
the choicest thoughts of this highly popular 
and useful preacher. 


Loving Jesus Early. A True Life. (Presbyterian 
Publication Committee), 18mo, pp. 164. 


Paul and Margaret, the Inebriate’s Children. By H. 
K. P., author of “Robert, the Cabin Boy,” etc. 
(M. W. Dodd). 16mo, pp. 178. 


The Orphan’s Triumphs. The Story of Lily and 
Harry Grant. (M. W. Dodd). 16mo, pp. 295. 


The above three books are all excellent in 
their way. 


Spectacles for Young Eyes. 
pp. 203. 

The Mimic Stage. A Series of Dramas, Comedies, 
Burlesques, and Farces, for Public Exhibitions and 
Private Theatricals. By George M. Baker. (Lee 
& Shepard). 16mo, pp. 290. 

The Little Gypsy. By EUé Sauvage. IHustrated by 
Lorenz Frolich. ‘Translated from the French by 
J. M. Luyster. (Roberts & Brothers). Small 4to, 
pp. 133. 


Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. Two vols,, 8vo, with a portrait of the 
author. Harper & Brothers. 1868, pp. 484, 479. 


These volumes contain 46 sermons, mostly 
on practical subjects, which have been select- 
ed from the published and unpublished dis- 
courses of Mr. Beecher, by the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, and carefully revised by the author. 
“The collection may be accepted, therefore, 
as an authoritative presentation of his views 
and teachings, so far as its compass permits, 
the only one before the public which really is 
so.” ‘*The sermons have been selected in 
the spirit in which they were preached, with 
reference not so much to the demands of 
scholarship as to the wants of the popular 
heart.” It is sufficient to say of the ser- 
mons, that they are characteristic of the dis- 
tinguished author—fresh, beautiful, powerful, 
full of genius, beauty, and variety—and will 
be welcome to thousands of his admirers. 


Little Rosy’s Travels; or, Country Scenes in the 
South of France. With 24 illustrations by L. 
Frolich. Reproduced by the New York Litho- 
graphic, Engraving, and Printing Company. (An- 
son D. F. Randolph). 4to, pp. 226. 


The illustrations in the above two volumes 
are very spirited, while the mechanical exe- 
cution throughout is in keeping. The season 
has not produced two prettier or more at- 
tractive books for the young. The latter, es- 
pecially, owing to the number and superior 
character of its lithographic engravings, and 
the charm of the story, must bear away the 
palm, It is a book that will gladden the 
hearts of the “little folks” that are so for- 
tunate as to get it. 


Madame de Beaupré. By Mrs. C. Jenkin, author of 
“A Psyche of To-Day,” etc. (Leopoldt & Holt). 
16mo, pp. 278. 

Dr. Howell's Family. By Mrs. H. B. Goodwin, au- 
thor of ‘‘Madge,” “Sherbrook,” etc. (Lee & 
Shepard), 12mo, pp. 361. 


(Sheldon & Co.). 16mo, 
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Hillsboro’ Farms. By Sophia Dickinson Cobb. (Lee 
& Shepard). 16mo, pp. 423. 
All the above stories are healthful in tone 
and of fair ability. , 


McKinney & Co., Fine Art publishers of 
Philadelphia, send us a large and finely en- 
graved lithograph entitled Retrosprctioy, 
life size, from an original drawing by George 
M. Pettitt, a rising artist. It is the first ven. 
ture of this new firm and gives promise for 
the future. The subject is a young girl's head, 
full of thought and noble inspiration, the ex- 
pressive eyes looking into the distance and 
seeming to say with Percival: 


** There are moments in life that are never forgot, 
Which brighten and brighten as time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 
And they shine in the gloom of the loneliest day.” 


The same publishers have nearly ready a 
picture by the same artist, engraved on steel 
in the highest style of the art, entitled Ham- 
LET and OPHELIA. Only 300 copies of it are 
to be printed. 


EDITORIAL NOTE, 


We call special attention to the two first 
articles in the present number. The one on 
“Progress” by Dr. Bushnell upsets, by an 
argument wethink wholly new and unanswer- 
able, the popular theories of some of our mod- 
ern vaunted philosophies, It is certainly 
worthy of more attention and careful reading 
than magazine articles are wont to receive. 

“Bab and Babism,” by Prof. Evans, will be 
wholly new to our readers; indeed we believe 
it is the first accownt in English of one of the 
most extraordinary religious movements in the 
history of the world, scarcely paralleled in the 
same period of time by the rise of Moham- 
medism itself, 

Since the paper on Berryer was put 

in type, the cable has announced his death, 
The article on this account will be read with 
melancholy interest. It gives one, however, 
a very pleasant impression of the distinguished 
man. . 
“The Chaplet of Pearls” will be concluded 
in our next number, The space we have given 
to this remarkable story and the unusual length 
of our two leading papers, compel us to omit 
“Christopher Kroy,” and other articles of in- 
terest. Wishing our many readers a ‘ Happy 
New Year,” we venture to promise them, 
with Divine permission and help, a year's 
reading of increased attractiveness and value 
in a social, literary, and Christian sense. 





